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EVOLUTION OF THE TRANSMISSION 
OF INTELLIGENCE 

BY 

HARRY S. COYLE, LOCAL 38. 


T he history of the evolution of the trans- 
mission of intelligence is really the 
history of . every invention that has 
ever been devised for this purpose. . From 
the beginning of the art the experimenter 
has been devising a way by which the forces 
of nature could be combined so as to bring 
the whole world into his own environment. 
The records of past inventions are not all 
contained in printed books; their history 
has been graven on tablets of stones, which 
were written in the picture language by men 
who used the campfire system of communi- 
cation. The history of human society is di- 
vided into four industrial and social stages : 
First. The hunter or savage stage. 

Second. The shepherd or barbaric stage. 
Third. The civilized or monarchial stage. 
Fourth. The enlightened or representa- 
tive stage. 

During all of these periods man was en- 
deavoring to communicate with his distant 
fellow. The first efforts to transmit intelli- 
gence were made by the sylvan man — ^by 
the hunter or savage man — long ago, very 
long, indeed ; not very long when compared 
with the geologic history of • the earth, but 


very long when compared with the printed 
histories of man. 

The night is to the savage what the day is 
to the civilized man, so the fire brand was 
adapted as a method for transmitting intel- 
ligence. As time passed on from that an- 
cient epoch when men had landed on every 
shore and isle they slowly improved in their 
arts, and these improvements led them into 
an interchange of commodities, and thus 
was the commerce of the world established. 
It is here that man abandoned the cave and 
established small communities of tented 
villages. This is the shepherd or barbaric 
stage of society. Man uses the campfire 
signals still, but he uses a marvelous code of 
signs with it. Experience has taught him 
that he must have a means of communcat- 
ing instantaneously with every clan and 
tribe in the nation. So he learns to trans- 
mit intelligence by symbols of fire, which 
consists of waving of fire brand or torch ; al- 
most every tribe has a code of signals of its 
own. In the more advanced periods of bar- 
baric life these codes become a very intri- 
cate system. Throughout savagery find bar- 
barism only campfire signals were invented. 
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and these answered all practical purposes 
when communities were limited to a radius 
•f a few miles. When civilization came to 
the shores of the Mediterranean cities com- 
menced to dot the prolific feeding grounds ; 
then man saw it would be wise to invest his 
rights in one supreme power — the monarch. 
He also saw that it would be necessary to 
communicate from city to city, so he in- 
vented the semaphore with its wonderful 
code of signals. By means of the semaphore 
he was enabled to transmit visual signals 
from tower to tower. All of the cities of 
Europe were so connected. The semaphore 
system is a method of communicating pecu- 
liar to the monarchial or civilized stage of 
society. It was a long step from the visual 
sign to the audible sound method of trans- 
mitting intelligence, but the semaphore 
prepared the way for the telegraph. The 
visual sig^ systems of transmitting intelli- 
gence were the only methods Known to the 
people of the savage, barbaric and mon- 
archial stages of society. As the light from 
the fire symbols showed the way for the 
semaphore, so the visual sign system of the 
semaphore prepared the way for the audible 
sound of the telegraph, which in turn gave 
birth to the telephone. 

It is not possible to measure the time in 
years that it has taken to accomplish this 
grand evolution from the campfire signal to 
the electric method of transmitting intelli- 
gence. When the art of telegraphy was first 
put into practice man thought that it would 
be necessary to receive his messages by 
visual sig^s, as he had always done in past 
ages. The inventor himself made no provi- 
sion for receiving sound audibly — all thought 
that it was imposif^c to interpret the mes- 
sage by sound. iS> we have the long and 
short lines of the Morse code corresponding 
to the movements of the semaphore, and to 
the torchlight in the hands of the savage. 
However, it did not take man long to learn 
that it was possible to interpret the messages 
by the sounds of the instrument, and thus 
was another step taken toward the invention 
of the telephone, which affords the direct 
means for the transmission of intelligence. 
The campfire signals grew into the sema- 
phore, and the semaphore grew into the 
telegraph, and the telegraph grew into the 
telephone, and the process is not yet com- 


pleted, for the old inventions clothe them- 
selves with the garments of the new, and 
rush on to new purposes ; the inferior is 
transformed into the superior, and the good 
is made better, and the better is made best. 
It was 2,500 years ago since Thales, the Mi- 
lesean, who was one of the seven wise men 
that founded the Ionic philosophy, and di- 
vided the year into 365 days, made the first 
recorded observation on the electrical prop- 
erties of amber ; and later on Wolimer, King 
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of the Goths, “ emitted sparks from his own 
body.” From that remote period to 1600 
A. D. very little progress was made in the 
electrical science. In that year William 
Gilbert, an English physician, published 
his famous researches on the magnet and 
the electrical experiments pursued in his 
studies. 

At the dawn of the age of enlightenment — 
the age of representative government — the 
whole world was thrown into a ferment of 
political and scientific activity. The names 
of Volta, Galvani, Franklin and a host of 
others are famous for the great works they 
performed in this period. 

M. Charles Bourseul published his famous 
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theory of the electrical transraission of in- 
telligence in 1854. This curious specula- 
tion appeared like other great events which 
have so often cast their shadows before 
them. 

The progress of the world depends upon 
the inventions of the practical man. Philip 
Reis, of Germany, applied Bourseul’s theory 
to an ingenious invention in 1861, which 
was partially successful. This invention 
consists of a combination of Page’s vibra- 
tions and Scott’s phonantograph. 

After an elapse of sixteen years Bell took 
up the question and succeeded in transmit- 
ting speech to quite a distance. 

It would be a long, but beautiful story 
to tell what part Gray, Varley, Dolbear, 
Hughes, Edison, Blake and a host of others, 
whose names are immortal, performed in 
this evolution from chaos to symmetry. 
Coming to our own time, we find the expe- 
rimental field more activelthan ever, and the 
march to the Patent Office represents the 
wonderful progress that is being made in the 
arts and sciences, especially in electricity. 
Every telephone shop in the land has some^ 
sort of an experimental laboratory. There 
are several experimental telephonic labora- 
tories in this country which have won a 
world-wide reputation, and have placed this 
country far in advance of all other nations 
in the manufacture of telephonic apparatus. 
The work performed at these institutions 
represents most of the progress that has been 
made in the perfection of telephonic inven- 
tions. The important results to be derived 
from the application of experimental meth- 
ods to the art of telephony has been demon- 
strated most signally in independent tele- 
phone circles. Experimentation is the meet- 
ing ground of most of the arts and sciences ; 
it is here where scientific men meet and dis- 
cuss their theories, and, as Darwin says, 
“seek to close a path toward error, and pos- 
sibly open the road to truth.’’ 

By the co-ordinate and contemporaneous 
improvements of all of the systems , of the 
transmission of intelligence known to early 
men, and the gradual evolution of these in- 
ventions through a long period of experi- 
mentation which has carried the experi- 
menters through many fields of inquiry, we 
have as the sum total the telephone, which 
represents the transmission of intelligence 


as performed in the age of enlightenment— 
the period of representative government. 

Will there be a new method of transmit- 
ting intelligence for the future? Science 
answers “ Yes.’’ Even now we hear mystic 
murmurs that come from the state of unrest 
which surrounds telephony. With the earth 
connected from end to end, it will not only 
be possible to transmit speech, but sight as 
well. Then, indeed, shall the barriers of en- 
vironment be removed forever. 


THE WINNER. 

’Tis the coward who quits to misfortune, 
’Tis the knave who changes each day. 

’Tis the fool who wins half the battle. 

Then throws all his chances away. 

There is little in life but labor. 

To-morrow may find that but a dream ; 
Success is the bride of Endeavor, 

And luck— but a meteor’s gleam. 

The time to succeed is when others. 
Discouraged, show traces of tire ; 

The battle is fought in the homestretch — 
And. won — ’twixt the flag and the wire ! ’’ 

TO MEMBERS IN ARREARS. 

There’s many a kick. 

But a “ pay d — d quick ’’ 

When the beef trust raises your dues 
And when old King Coal 
Increases his toll. 

You’re sore, but you can not refuse. 

And yon claim the sod. 

It’s a gift from God, 

But the landlord raises your dues ; 

And you pay each cent 
That he asks in rent — 

He holds trumps and you can not refuse. 

And such is the way 
That you always pay. 

When the lords of earth cry “ Give ! ’’ 
Though it costs a tear. 

Your card is kept clear. 

And you must keep it so to live. 

You kick like a steer 
And you think of your beer. 

When your union asks for its mite ; 

And you raise a roar 
If it asks for more 
To strengthen its ranks in the fight. 

If you’d do your part 
With a manly heart 
In the van of the ranks of Right, 

It would speed the day ' 

When we’ll win the fray 
’Gainst the forces of greed and might. 
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RIGHTS OF THE WORKINGMAN- 

Eollowing are extracts of a sermon delix- 
ered by Rev. Alan Hudson , pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, of Brockton, 
Mass., the oldest and wealthiest church in 
the city, organized by the Puritans long be- 
fore the revolutionary war. 

The subject of the discourse was “ Every- 
day Religion in the Life of a Mechanic.” 

Rev. Mr. Hudson took for his text: “Is 
not this the carpenter’s son?” Matt. 13: 
SS. He said in part : * 

“The greatest man that ever lived was a 
mechanic. He was a carpenter. Nineteen 
hundred years ago he stood amid the shav- 
ings of the Bethlehem workshop and placed 
his royal seal on hard work, and hard work 
has been dignified ever since. 

“In the evolution of our modem indus- 
trial life the value of the simple worker has 
been overlooked. Statecraft can boast of 
such names as Chatham, Bismarck and Web- 
ster. Science glories in the memory of New- 
ton, Harvey and Dar^n. But the greatest 
man who ever lived-r-greater than all of 
these, was neither statesman nor scientist, 
but a humble carpenter. His memory dig- 
nifies work. He shows the worth of the 
toiler. Sweep the whole collection of idlers , ' 
aristocratic and otherwise, off the earth and 
the whole world would go on as usual. Take 
the workingman out of existence and the 
world would come to a sudden pause. 

“ The first thing necessary in the every- 
day religion of the mechanic is the con- 
sciousness of his right as a child of God. 
These rights are often denied. The capital- 
ist claims that all efforts of labor to combine 
is wrong. What right has President Baer 
and the men of his class to claim that they 
are God’s representives on earth, and that 
labor has no right of its own, save as they 
are granted by these self-appointed agents 
of Deity ? Labor has as much right to sell 
its labor for money as the capitalist has to 
sell his money for labor. 

“ Human rights are not so much a matter 
of law as they are of nature. They are God- 
g^ven. It is for this reason that a strike is 
justifiable. When rights cannot be secured 
by reason and arbitration, then the strike is 
a righteous necessity. It has recently been 
stated by an eminent publicist that a strike 
is morally wrong. When greed and monop- 
oly refuse to recognize the simple rights of 


the worker, then the strike is not only nec" 
essary, but it is the poor man’s God-given 
right. Will any man say that the strikes 
that redeemed children from a 15-hour day 
in the factories were wrong? Will he say 
that the strikes that have transformed the 
lives of mill-women from slaves to that of 
human beings were wrong? Strikes have 
brought about temporary distress, but they 
have done much to better the condition of 
the toiler. They have made the factories 
healthier, they have transformed the worker 
from a serf to a man, they have made it pos- 
sible for a child to study instead of slave. 

“ Unless he is compelled to, what does the 
railroad magnate care about the brakeman 
or engineer who falls beneath the wheels ? 
What if some poor devil of a mechanic falls 
from a building and dashes out his life? 
What if he is mangled by a machine like an 
old rag? Throw him aside, put another in 
his place, he must not interfere with the 
piling up of the dividends. In the face of 
these facts the worker should express and 
demand his rights. He should call for the 
fulfillment of the Golden Rule, ‘ Thou shalt 
do unto others what ye would that they 
should do unto yon.’ 

“ The next thing necessary in the every- 
day religion in the life of a mechanic is sym- 
pathy for his fellow-men. This was the one 
great attribute of the divine carpenter. 
Personal interest should be subordinate to 
the interest of one’s fellows. The individual 
worker may have his own rights, but they 
should not stand in the way of the greater 
rights of his fellows. 

“We were told a few months ago by an 
eminent educator that the strike-breaker is 
a hero. I believe, on the other hand, that 
the man who has no sympathy for the needs 
and rights of others and cares only for him- 
self and betrays their cause is not only not 
a hero, but a traitor. He well deserves the 
expressive name of ‘ scab.’ 

“ Why has the world for nineteen hundred 
years execrated the name of Judas? Be- 
cause he had no sympathy, because like the 
strike-breaker he betrayed his friend. Why 
has Benedict Arnold gone down into Ameri- 
can history covered with dishonor ? Because 
in the hour of his country’s need he betrayed 
her cause and thought only of his own sel- 
fish interest. 

‘ ‘ In the face of these facts we are told that 
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-the man 'who betrays the cause of his indus- 
trial fellow-men is a hero ; if so, then Judas 
was a hero and Jesus was wrong in calling 
him a son of perdition. If so, Benedict Ar- 
nold was a hero and Americans should build 
a monument to his memory. Yes, you have 
the right to be a strike-breaker, but if your 
fellow-man is seeking justly to better his 
condition — seeking to increase his humble 
wage — to clothe, educate and make a little 
home for his children, he is a mean, small, 
selfish traitor who would betray his cause. 
He is fit to lock hands with Benedict Arnold 
and Judas Iscariot. 

“ We should also manifest our sympathy 
for the old worker. In these days the 
faithful old mechanic, who has given his 
life to his trade, is rewarded by neglect and 
indifference. If he cannot earn as much as 
formerly, give him what he can earn and do 
not treat him as an incumbrance. Let the 
young man who expects some day to be old 
have a heart of sympathy for the old toiler, 
notendeavar to supplant him, but to main- 
tain his position.’’ 

’PHONE GIRL NOW SAYS “0.” 

The telephone girl is progressive. For 
years and years in repeating a number which 
had a zero included she would always call it 
“ought.” For instance, if a subscriber 
called for “twenty-four thirty,” the tele- 
phone girl would repeat, ‘ ‘ Two-four-three- 
ought.” When some subscriber who had a 
little feeling of compassion for the king’s 
English, which was being so cruelly mur- 
dered right before his ears, would gently ob- 
ject, and say, “Two-four-three-naught,” the 
girl would again repeat, “ ought,” and tell 
the subscriber to “look in the dictionary.” 

But the world moves. The “naught” is 
commencing to be realized in the most ex- 
clusive telephone circles. It could not be 
expected that the telephone girl would sur- 
render all at once. She has fought for that 
“ought” too long to drop it immediately, 
and thus confess that she has been wrong. 

So, while she has dropped the “ought,” 
she has taken up “ o ” instead. So now she 
repeats 2430; in this manner, “two-four- 
three-O.” 

It is a pleasant victory for English unde- 
filed. Optimists can now see dawning that 
glad day when the telephone girl will say 
“ naugnt ” right out loud. 


A BRAKEMAN’S prayer. 

Recently a certain brakeman on one of 
the roads got religion, and his first public 
prayer was something like this, according 
to a friend, who took it down as accurately 
as possible : 

“ Oh, Lord, now that I have flagged Thee, 
lift my feet from off the rough road of life 
and plant them firmly on the deck of the 
train of salvation. Let me use the safety 
lamp, known as prudence, make all the 
couplings in the train with the strong link 
of Thy Love and let my hand lamp be the 
Bible. And, Heavenly Father, keep all the 
switches closed that lead off on sidings, 
especially those with a blind end. Oh, 
Lord, if it be Thy pleasure, have every sema- 
phore block along the road show the white 
light of hope so that I can make the run of 
life without stopping. And, Lord, give us 
the Ten Commandments as a schedule, and 
when I have finished the run of life and on 
schedule time pulled in the . great dark sta- 
tion of death may Thou, the Superintendent 
of the Universe, say with a smile, ‘ WeU 
done, thou good and faithful servant, come 
up and sign the pay-roll and receive your 
well-earned check for eternal happiness.” — 
St. Louis-Globe Democrat. 


DONT STARVE THE MIND. 

How many there are who have been very 
successful in saving money, but whose 
minds are as barren of anything beautiful 
as is the hot sand of the Sahara desert.- 
These p iople are always ready to invest in 
lands, stocks or houses, but never able to 
buy books or collect a library. 

We know men who started out bright, 
cheerful boys, with broad, generous minds, 
who have become so wedded to money mak- 
ing, so absorbed in their business, that they 
can not find time for anything else. They 
never travel or visit their friends. They 
consider it foolish or extravagant to go to 
the opera or a good play ; the daily paper 
limits the extent of their reading ; recrea- 
tion of any kind is relegated to a far-away 
future, and yet these men are surprised 
when they retire from business that they 
have nothing to retire to, that they have de- 
stroyed the capacity for appreciating things 
they thought they would enjoy.— Suc- 
cess. 
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CHUNKS OP HUMAN PIC IRON- 

Herbert N. Caeson, in the Car Worker, 
say* that any American wage-worker who i* 
not in a union is nothing but a chunk of 
human pig iron. He'is not a complete man, 
but only the raw material out of which a 
man may possibly be made. 

This is not a mere assertion. It is a fact 
that can be easily proved. A hundred years 
ago, when one boss and two helpers worked 
side by side' in what was called a factory, a 
wage-worker counted for something. He 
called his employer by bis first name and 
bad the right to give advice about the busi- 
ness. There was little difference between 
master and man, even in the matter of 
wealth. 

But to-day, in the great factories that em- 
ploy hundreds or thousands of men, an in- 
dividual worker is only a fraction. He is 
not a complete craftsman any more than one 
driving wheel is a complete locomotive. It 
takes seventy .shoemakers to make a shoe in 
an average shoe factory ; therefore, each 
worker is only one-seventieth part of a shoe- 
maker. The only way to get a complete 
shoemaker is to organize at least seventy 
shoemakers into a union. 

Unionism has sprung up, not at the bid- 
ding of a handful of labor “agitators,” but 
as the inevitable result of the division of 
labor and the growth of large corporations. 
Unionism is the only means by which the 
wage-workers can be human beings, and not 
merely the helpless part of some capitalistic 
outfit. The unorganized worker is nothing 
but a “ means of production.” He is a part 
of the plant just as much as though he were 
a steam hammer or a piece of the smoke 
stack. 

Last year I saw a circular sent out by a 
Philadelphia employment agency, which re- 
ferred to workingmen as if they were so 
many barrels of potatoes or boxes of soap. 
It said: "We have some excellent material 
for employers, in the line of freight hand- 
lers and ’longshoremen.” Does not this 
word “material” show bow workers would 
be regarded by all large corporations, if 
there were no trade unions? Employers 
might even hire workers by the ton, live 
weight, as if they were a herd of Texas 
steers. 

This is the Age of the Trust. A single in- 


dividual has about as much chance of stop* 
ping the march of one of these immense 
corporations, as a red lady-bug would have 
to flag an express train. The small $so,o(M 
capitalists who refuse to combine, are being 
gobbled up like oysters on the half shell by 
the organized money kings of the Eastern 
States. 

A newly arrived Irishman tried recently 
to weigh himself on one of those penny-in- 
tbe-slot machines that are found on the plat- 
forms of railroad depots. A brakeman who 
was standing near by showed him that he 
would have to put a penny in the machine 
before it would work. “Is that so?” said 
he. “Well, I’ve already found out that the 
man who hasn’t a cint has no weight in this 
country.” Many of us have discovered the 
same unwelcome fact — that the moneyless 
man is being forced off the face of the earth, 
or, at least, off that part of it that we call 
civilized. 

The average factory worker knows that he 
is only the substitute for a machine. As 
soon as a machine is invented that can do 
his work, it goes in and be goes out. The 
ideal factory system, from the employers’ 
standpoint, would be one in which nothing 
but automatic machinery was used, which 
would have the greatest possible number of 
machines and the smallest possible number 
of wage-workers. 

Not long ago, in a railroad yard in Massa- 
chusetts, a man was employed to drive a 
horse here and there, about the yard, pull- 
ing .empty freight cars to where they were 
needed. The man, with a great deal of 
trouble, taught the horse to go where he was 
wanted without being driven. When the 
railroad company noticed this, it simply 
kept the horse and discharged the man. 

Thousands of hard knocks have at last 
taught the Americau working people that 
they must either organize or emigrate. 
Nothing but organized labor can bold its 
pwn with Morganized capital. If the fear 
of unionism were taken away, not more than 
one corporation in a hundred would raise 
wages or reduce hours. It would be asking 
too much to expect them to do so. The 
first concern of a corporation is dividends, 
not wages ; and the first concern of wage' 
workers must be wages, not dividends. 

It is a pity that business must be carried 
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on in such a warlike manner. It would be 
far more pleasant if we could all co-operate 
and work together like brothers. But it was 
not the workers who made this indnstrial 
system what it is. We have to take things 
as they are until we get strong enough to 
make them different. You cannot expect 
^ workers to act like stained-glass angels as 
long as they are compelled to battle for the 
mere necessities of life. 

Once you get the working people organ- 
ized, there is no limit to their advancement. 
As long as a chunk of pig iron remains the 
way it is, it is good for nothing. But a 
chunk that is worth only 75 cents, can be 
worked up info bar iron worth $5, horse- 
shoes worth $to, table knives worth $180, 
needles worth $6,800, or watch springs worth 
$400,000. In the same way a body of wage* 
workers who are unorganized and useless to 
themselves and to everybody except the cor- 
porations, may unite and educate themselves 
«p to a point where they will be of the 
greatest possible value to the whole nation. 

When a thousand men organize, every 
man has the strength of 999 men behind 
him. An unorganized body of men, on the 
other hand, are like a lot of tramps working 
for their dinners. It does not make a man 
less than he was to join a union, but more, 
though there are some pin-headed fellows 
who think that a union would interfere with 
their personal liberty.' For my part, I think 
I would sooner be a part of a strong, swift, 
smooth-running locomotive than the whole 
of a pickaxe. 

Unions are no longer experiments. They 
rank among the greatest successes of the 
century. Nothing else, since human ' his- 
tory began, ever brought as large a share of 
prosperity to the home of the workingman. 
Nothing else ever succeeded so well in com- 
pelling the ruling few to consider the inter- 
ests of the masses. 

Therefore, the man who is out of a union 
to-day is fit for the scrap heap. No matter 
what his personal virtues may be, be is, so- 
cially speaking, only a pieceof human junk. 
He is not only loafing when there is a great 
work to be done, but obstructing that work 
by his stupidity. 

The union man, on the contrary, is not 
only helping himself, but all his fellow- 
workers. He is helping to make America a 
real democracy, and not merely a paper 


one. He is as much of a patriot as any sol- 
dier in George Washington’s army. He is 
battling to save the Union as truly as though 
he had worn the blue in 1862. In spite of 
injunctions and blacklists and lockouts, in 
spite of the treachery of politicians and the 
stupidity of scabs, in spite of the slanders of 
the press and the conspiracies of the courts, 
unionism has pushed forward until to-day it 
has over 2,000,000 men in line, and has be- 
come the only force in the country which 
cannot be bribed nor intimidated by the 
trusts. 

# 

NUMERICAL STRENGTH OP THE LABOR 
MOVEMENT. 

, Following its natural bent, and endeavor 
ing to cater to the class that it represents, 
the Chicago Journal sneers at the strength 
of the labor organizations of the country. 
The remark is made that of the 70,000,000 
inhabitants of the United States at the last 
census only 1,500,000 were even estimated 
by the labor leaders themselves to be mem- 
bers of the labor unions. In other words, 
98 per cent of the people were not members 
of labor unions.” 

National Labor Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright, in one of his recent articles in 
Boyce’s Weekly, said that there were some 
18,000,000 people in the United States ac- 
tively employed in gainful occupations. 
The actual strength of organized labor is 
close on to 3,000,000. Remembering the 
fact that the great majority of the workers 
are isolated, and that, therefore, it is impos- 
sible to reach them by organization, this 
showing is a remarkable one. Three mil- 
lion organized workers are just as able to 
control the industrial, political and social 
conditions of this country as is a regiment 
of trained soldiers able to deal with an un* 
organized mob. 

Labor men have no reason to be ashamed 
of this showing. It speaks louder than any 
other one thing ior the truth of the state- 
ment that industrial conditions are not 
right, and that it has been necessary to come 
together and exercise collective power in 
order to effect needed changes. As for the 
insinuations of newspapers, of which the 
Journal is a type, labor leaders can view them 
with equanimity as the mouthings of paid 
advocates of capitalistic injustice. — Boyce’s 
Weekly. 
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EDIICATION OF THE MASSES WILL SOLVE 
THE LABOR QUESTION* 

Unbiased and impartial contrast of condi- 
tions is the clearest witness in the case of 
Capital vs. Labor. The grandeur and mag- 
nificence of palace homes — the evidence of 
luxury in excess and the lavish display of 
extravagant folly — speak louder than words 
in every tongue throughout all nations. 
Equally clear rises the appeal of adversity — 
equally manifest the squalor, want and suf« 
fering of the poor. Though poverty — “gen- 
teel poverty ” — would conceal its rags and 
suffer in silence, privations and bare desti- 
tution are apparent to those who care to 
know. 

Prosperity has a trick of not seeing and 
not knowing the necessities of the poorer 
brother. Busy providing for self by «very 
available advantage, it is easy to say “ I am 
not my brother’s keeper.” Capital revels 
in repeated excesses — Labor often lacks the 
actual necessities for comfort. We are told 
that we are having times of unprecedented 
prosperity. Then what is the cause of such 
universal discontent ? Those who have ears 
to hear may detect a discordant note rising 
above the triumphant chorus of prosperity. 
Our financiers have been too busy compound- 
ing interest and counting up annual increase 
to notice the corresponding retrograde of 
those below them in business. 

There is a wrong adjustment of existing 
relations in the world of trade, and all sur- 
plus capital, however obtained by any indi- 
vidual, represents the want and misery of 
many, perhaps, who toil to produce it. 

To acquire fortune by thrift and integrity, 
exercising judgment and temperance, com- 
mands respect and admiration. It is not the 
acquisition of wealth, nor even the avarice, 
that provoke rebuke. It is the abuse of 
privileges afforded by capital that consti- 
tutes sins of omission and commission that 
are not far removed from crime. 

The strong dictate terms to the weak al- 
ways with a natural tendency for the advan- 
tage of one and the disadvantage of the 
other. This process has continued through 
the generations until greed' has assumed 
ravenous proportions, and the party of the 
first part is willfully blind to the injustice 
and oppression and revolt. Public senti- 
ment in vain utters protests against “ man’s 


inhumanity to man.” Conditions that re- 
quire toil without adequate recompense have 
sown seeds of discontent that are develop- 
ing into abundant fruitage. 

Desperate situations require heroic treat- 
ment, hence the attitude of those who hire 
to- those who are hired has caused organiza- 
tion among all classes of labor. Self-pre- 
servation is the instinctive law of nature. 

Unionism is an important feature of the 
times, and seems destined to play an im- 
portant part in the making of history in the 
new country. 

Industrial unrest portends approaching 
climax. Either the disintegration of organ- 
ized labor and the utter collapse of union- 
ism through the cause of internal strife — 
for “ a house divided against itself can not 
stand ” — or the end shall be peace and pros- 
perity attained through a glorious triumph 
of right and justice, when righteous arbi- 
tration — a fact, not a farce — shall indiscrim- 
inately diffuse a proportionate prosperity 
over the assorted multitude. 

Humanitarians, unambitious for great 
wealth themselves, yet free from galling en- 
vironments of poverty that binds the toiling 
millions, assume the task of remonstrating 
with those commanding the country’s finan- 
cial interest. 

Would-be philanthropists make impotent 
efforts to uplift the great mass of humanity 
that year by year sinks more hopeless into 
the depths of degradation into which griev- 
ous burdens are pressing it. Less intense 
members of society drift with time’s cur- 
rent ; they have no desire for martyrdom, 
and no relish for failure, so they stand aloof 
as disinterested spectators to view the situ- 
ation without comment. 

What is comedy to the masters of finance 
is frightful tragedy to those who serve in 
the machinery of the world’s treadmill. 
Facts eloquently plead their own cause at 
the bars of justice. To indulge in senti- 
ment would be a mockery of honest mo- 
tives. 

“ No man is perfect, no not one.” Con- 
science is sluggish. Shakespeare’s idea it 
expressed in no uncertain terms concerning 
conscience, namely : “It beggars any man 
who keeps it. It is turned out of towns and 
cities for a dangerous thing ; and every 
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man that means to live well, endeavors to 
trust to himself and live without it.” 

But in a world of selfishness the wonder 
is that honor still exists in even a small per- 
centage of the race. 

The wage-workers of this country are at- 
tempting to improve their condition. It is 
not surprising that they should embrace 
any creed that offers relief in the struggle to 
harmonize high prices and low wages. There 
is a relentless pressure in every department 
of labor, every available excuse seeks to 
keep wages as low as possible, however high 
all necessities of life may advance. 

This is unfair, and creates suspicion and 
dissatisfaction. Pacts plead their own cause 
more eloquently than any untutored son of 
toil ever can do. All see mistakes, and many 
recommend remedies for the chronic unrest 
of the industrial world, but while wealth 
abounds and capital increases economic con- 
ditions must improve or strife still con- 
tinue. 

If we remove the cause of disease in the 
body politic the sore will heal through nat- 
ural process. If the habits and principles 
of the “rabble” are repulsive to cultured, 
progressive civilization, the situation de- 
mands relief, and presents the most forcible 
argument for compulsory education. We 
have heard that ‘ ‘ it takes three generations 
to make a gentleman,” but in view of the 
existing depravity typical of the lowest 
strata, it is difficult to believe in even so re- 
mote a possibility. 

It is late to begin, but it is never too late 
for the nation or the individual to repair the 
evil wrought by neglect, and so advance a 
step in the right direction. Not only for 
this generation, but for time and eternity, 
wise legislation should require the best de- 
velopment of all grades of our country’s 
citizenship. 

This is one way the laboring people can 
elevate themselves and families, and with- 
out the advantage such legislation affords it 
is impossible ever to rise from the degrada- 
tion of which poverty and ignorance con- 
demns the toiler. The lowest element is 
the dangerous element; it is a menace to 
law, order and civiT government ; it hates 
capital and hangs, a continual impediment, 
to the skirts of organized labor, hindering 
all efforts at advancement or mutual under- 
standing. 


How tnuch longer shall the blemish of- 
voluntary ignorance bedraggle the vest- 
ments of American liberty ? The only hope 
for the improvement of the species lies in 
compulsory education. This would prove 
the antidote for at least a part of the “in- 
dustrial unrest.” 

Look at the ever increasing mob of the 
discontented, disorderly and illiterate — lo- 
cate the many causes and then acknowledge 
that the only way to improve them is to 
teach them and train them. • 

Pacts plead their own cause and self in- 
terest in the capitalist classes has got all' 
there is to get and labor is worn out and 
production practically ceases, a new course 
must be found in which to move. 

Many and complex are our nation’s prob- 
lems, and as “no man liveth unto himself,” 
it is the duty of every individual to use his 
own influence for the good of humanity. 
No one can do much, but suppose one 
million would unite to work toward the same 
end, the influence concentrated, for good or 
evil, would be recognized around the world. 

May an All-Wise Providence pity and di- 
rect His long-suffering people, and merci- 
fully deal with the oppressed class to which 
He belonged when He dwelt among erring 
mortals. — Margaret Scott Hall, in The Car- 
penter. 


ORGANIZATION DID IT. 

The success of trade unions in raising 
wages may be shown by the following facts : 
In 1850 the average factory wages were ^247 a 
year ; in 1890, $446. Wages in cotton facto- 
ries in 1 830 were 44 cents a day ; in 1873, $1.49. 
Therefore, if it had not been for trade unions 
workingmen might now be working at 50 
cents a day, and business might be as dull 
and sluggish as it is in Spain, where the la- 
borer buys a new suit once in five years, and 
lives on rye and garlic. The high rate of 
wages in this country compared with Europe 
and Asia, is not accidental. It is not due to 
the greater benevolence on the part of 
American capitalists. It is not due to the 
fact that this is a new country — ^the Canadian 
province of Quebec is a new country, yet 
wages are lower there than in England. It 
is due to the seventy-five years’ fight against 
low wages made by organized labor. 
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A SUMMARY BY MAYOR JONES. 

The labot queation is as old as time — 
that is, as we count time. The first strife 
between men of which we have any record 
was between Cain and Abel, in which Cain 
slew his brother, and thus became the first 
murderer, and this was a strife over the 
the question of labor. It appears from the 
story that Abel did his work in a more artis- 
tic manner than Cain, for we are told that 
“it was more acceptable,” and this fact 
aroilsed the devil of jealousy and envy, and 
ended in the first fratricide. 

Even then the spirit of truth was seeking 
to drive home the lesson of unity, of respon- 
sibility to our brothers, for when this mur- 
derer attempted to hide his face and made 
the answer as to the whereabouts of his 
brother by that oft-repeated and cowardly 
reply, “Am I my brother’s keeper? ” The 
voice of God replied, saying, “ Thy broth- 
er’s blood crieth from the ground for ven- 
geance.” 

And so the blood shed of our brothers has 
been crying from the ground through all 
the ages, crying for justice, and the thought- 
less who have slaughtered the innocents, 
they who live idle, easy lives, who have 
never realized in their experience the fal- 
lacy and folly of the idea that there can be 
anything but misery in an idle life, like 
Cain, are crying , out, “ My punishment is 
greater than I can bear.” 

I believe that all idle men and idle 
women on the planet have moments, and 
perhaps hours, when they actually feel that 
the burden of an idle, useless life is almost 
unbearable. They may not know the cause 
of their distress. They simply know that 
they can not find rest or peace, and the 
cause lies in the fact that their lives are a liv- 
ing lie ; for God never made a place for an 
idler. 

There is no such spot in the universe, and 
the man or womon who so subsists is a para- 
site on the social body, who can not and 
should not and will not ever know the 
meaning' of peace. Happiness is the fruit 
of conscious usefulness, and no idler can be 
useful. 

Strange to say, though, the ideal life of 
the great mass of the people, both in the 
up and the down of society, among the rich 
and the poor alike, is the idle life. I hear 


again and again : “ He was so lucky, he does 
not have to work.” “She was so lucky; 
she married a rich man.” 

■We congratulate a young man who gets a 
government job that is pure graft — a ,salary 
without service ; a sinecure that damns 
alike both the person who pays and the per- 
son who draws the salary, for no good thing 
can be had except by earning it. This is 
not a dictum ; it is a statement of natural 
law. Tell me how you will get muscle, for 
example, with money — or rosy cheeks, or 
abounding health, or knowledge, or any- 
thing really worth having, except by earn- 
ing it by work — exercise. 

All these things must be earned, and 
earned by work, too. The prince and the 
pauper alike must pay tribute to this law of 
Almighty God — this law of work. But we 
are so stupefied with the worship of this 
great god, gold, that we are quite content, 
if we can but get possession of it, to fill our 
bodies with disease, for this is the natural 
recompense or price for ease. 

The struggle for more wages will ever con- 
tinue while the wage system lasts, until by 
an awakened social instinct and a more en- 
lightened conception of our relation to each 
other we shall come to see that we are really 
brothers, and must learn to live brotherly. 

When our eyes are truly opened, both as 
employers and employed, we shall see that 
our relation is that of brothers — of equals — 
and that no standard of wages can ever be 
fixed that will be right but the standard of 
equal and exact justice. We shall then 
come to see that the queation is, not how 
much can I get or how mnch 'can I make out 
of my fellow man, but how much do I need? 
How much can I use judiciously, wisely and 
well in developing my hody and soul, and 
the bodies and souls of my family and 
those for whom I am immediately respon- 
sible ? 

This is the question, and the answer is 
that I am entitled to all that I can so use, 
and so is every other man ; and until I make 
common cause with every man in the city, 
in the State, and in the nation — aye, on the 
planet — I am not fulfilling the purposes of 
my destiny as a man and a brother. 

Workingmen must not only make com- 
mon cause with the workingmen of their 
craft, but with every craft under the shin- 
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ing sun. They must learn not only to make 
common cause with the workingmen of their 
nationality and their color, but with all 
colors. 

The capitalist will not hesitate to take his 
money-bags and go to the Orient if he can 
make more money out of a Chinaman there 
than out of a white man here. Let ns not 
forget that there is a capitalistic spirit 
among the tramps on the dusty highways as 
well as in Wall street. 

It is the capitalistic spirit — the spirit that 
would separate man from man and brother 
from brother— which must be overcome, and 
to this end let labor make its contribution, 
and to the development of the idea of unity, 
of equality, liberty and fraternity, if we 
hope to see the American ideal wrought out 
and democratic conditions prevail, where 
every man can stand as an equal and a 
brother. This is our only hope and all of 
our hope. 


AS THE WORLD LAUGHS. 

High mentality is shown in a laugh. 
There are savages in Africa who never 
laugh; they grin, that is all ; and this lack 
of the quality of laughter is a symptom of 
their low mentality. The Chinaman has no 
hearty bursts 'of laughter. He titters cyni- 
cally — titters over the misfortune of an en- 
emy or the elopement of a daughter of a 
friend. When he is delighted, or amused, 
or happy, he just looks calm, with a sickly 
smile on his sallow face. The Frenchman 
has a reserved laugh, one which he holds 
well in hand. Being a good stickler for dig- 
nity, he is afraid that a loud and honest 
laugh would injure his deportment, would 
demean him in the eyes of acquaintances. 
You will not hear much laughter in Paris, 
though it is true that the women have a cul- 
tivated, musical “ ha-ha-ha ” that they use 
in cafes when they wish to attract some- 
body’s attention. The German’s laugh is 
deep and prolonged. It comes from far 
down somewhere in his stomach. The 
laugh of the Irishman is hearty and reso- 
nant, and tickles him from his eyes to his 
waist. The American and the English are 
quick to see the point of a witticism, and 
most of them laugh unrestraiuedly. Their 
mirth is so natural and heartily and musi- 
cally expressed that you can not but rejoice 


on hearing it. When a funny incident is 
told in the presence of a Scotchman, for a 
few seconds the point passes unnoticed ; 
but at last it dawns upon him, and then his 
manifestation of appreciation is expressed 
by subdued merriment which, nevertheless, 
is deeply earnest. — New York Weekly. 


WOMEN IN TRADE-UNIONS. 

Can women and girls be organized into 
trade-unions with success ? Can they 
through organization stand together and 
battle for their rights in the face of opposi- 
tion from their employers ? 

These are questions that are frequently 
asked to-day, and many earnest union men 
still look upon unions of women with some- 
thing akin to suspicion, believing that they 
are but temporary affairs, formed for some 
specific purpose, and immediately that pur- 
pose is accomplished they disband. 

There is another class of men who still 
cling to the old idea that the proper sphere 
of women' is in the home. This class does 
not seem to reckon on the changes in indus- 
trial development which have forced women 
and girls into the factory. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the latter 
phase of the question, for the place of the 
woman in the industrial field is firmly estab- 
lished, thanks to our modem methods of 
production. 

There is perhaps no city in the country 
that can furnish as good an illustration of 
the effects of women in trade-unions as 
Chicago. In no other city has the work of 
organization been carried on as successfully, 
and the results have amply demonstrated 
that women can be as active and stanch 
unionists as men. In fact, instances could 
be quoted where strikes have occurred in that 
city, involving both men and women, and 
the men were the first to return to work 
without having gained the concessions they 
demanded. 

The women have proved that their union- 
ism was not of the passive order, but an ac- 
tive force. While most of the unions of 
women in Chicago are of recent origin, the 
present indications point to their remaining 
an important factor in our shop and factory 
life. — Luke Grant, in American Pederation- 
ist. 
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ORGANIZING THE FILIPINOS. 

Ed. Rosenberg, of San Francisco, who 
went to China and the Philippine Islands to 
investigate industrial conditions for the 
American Federation of Labor, writes from 
Manila an interesting letter to the Federa- 
tionist, in which he says the Filipinos are 
industrious, and are organizing to secure 
good wages and fair conditions of employ- 
ment, and also that they are joining in the 
protest against the introduction of Chinese 
cheap labor. 

Delegate R«senberg quotes Governor 
Taft as favoring the organization of the 
wage workers. A typographical union and 
a union of electrical workers, both com- 
posed of Americans, have been formed re- 
rectntly in Manila. Governor Taft not only 
approves the general idea of unionism, but 
defended the Filipinos’ objection to Chinese 
competion,'8is follows : 

‘ ‘ There has been a movement for the or- 
ganization of labor in the city of Manila, 
which doubtless will spread to other parts 
of the islands. It has been regarded, be- 
cause of abuses which crept in, as an un- 
mixed evil. I can not think it to be so. If 
properly directed, it may greatly assist what 
is absolutely necessary here, to wit: The 
organization of labor and the giving to the 
laboring class a sense of the dignity of labor 
and their independence. The labor organi- 
zations in the city of Manila are very much 
opposed to the introduction of Chinese la- 
bor, and their declaration upon this point 
will find ready acquiescence in the minds of 
all Filipinos, with but few exceptions. The 
troth is, that from a political standpoint, 
the unlimited introduction of the Chinese 
into these islands would be a great mistake. 
I believe the objection on the part of the 
Filipinos to snch a course to be entirely log- 
ical and justified. The developement of 
these islands by Chinamen would be at the 
expense of the Filipino people, and they 
may very well resent such a suggestion." 

Referring to Filipinos as industrial fac- 
tors, Correspondent Rosenberg says : 

Their reluctance to work, continually 
harped about by many employers, is simply 
the natural reluctance of a progressive peo- 
ple to work for low wages under bad treat- 
ment. When wages here rise above the 
barest and poorest necessaries of life, and 


where treatment is fair, there Filipinos are 
at work in any number required. 

“One employer said to me : ‘ Ye want 
more Chinese to keep them here for one or 
two years, then slip them back and get an- 
other lot, for the Chinese I have here now 
are becoming too independent and want 
more pay.’ ” 

Commissioner Rosenberg sends volumi- 
nous data as to wages, hours and cost of liv- 
ing, from which these paragraphs are taken: 

‘ ‘ In the cigarette and tobacco departments 
nearly all the employees are women and 
children. Wages of adults average $i8 per 
month. Hours are also eight and one-half. 
This company employs in its factories 
about 4,000 people, the majority of whom 
are women, and there are 500 children. The 
latter receive 40 cents per day. 

“ In the printing trades pay is from $6 to 
$15 per week, with very few receiving the 
highest rate. Hours of labor are nine to 
ten. 

‘‘Dock laborers at Manila receive per 
day of ten hours. Seamen on lake and 
river boats receive from $ia to $15 per 
month and food. On seagoing steamers the 
firemen range from $15 to $30 per month and 
food. United States transports and other 
Government vessels plying between island 
ports pay $35 to seamen and $45 to firemen. 

‘ ‘At the Cavite arsenal and navy yard there 
are from 2,000 to 3,000 mechanics and labor- 
ers employed by the United States Govern- 
ment, according to work on hand. The 
hours of the American foremen, drafted 
from the Brooklyn and Vallejo navy yards, 
are eight hours, the Filipinos working nine 
and one-half hours. The Americana re- 
ceive highest wages paid for like positions 
in the United States ; the Filipinos receive 
from 90 cents to $2.50 per day, the extra 
skilled blacksmiths and a few in other 
branches receiving $2.80 per day. 

‘‘At San Felipe, on the River Pasig, there 
are extensive brick kilns, in which men and 
, women are employed. The former receive 
SO cents, the latter 25 cents fora working day 
of eight hours. At San Pedro Makate. in 
the potteries, wages for men and women, 
respectively, are $i and 50 cents per eight 
hours. Near by there are stone quarries, 
mainly for rough building and paving 
stones. Workers arepaidf I per day for eight 
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hours. At Santa Cruz, Laguna Province, * 
which is an important copra market, men 
and women work in preparing copra, re- 
ceiving from So cents to $i per day of eight 
or nine hours. 

“ Cost of food of a native workman is 
from 50 to 75 cents per day. Food for a 
family of five costs from 80 cents to $1.20 
per day. The cheapest a family of five 
could live in Manila is $250 per year, in- 
cluding rent, the latter being very high. 
Workmen in Manila live very much crowded 
together, hence there is fearful mortality 
when cholera gets a good hold. It must be 
remembered that in all these figures Mexi- 
can currency is meant.” 

Mr. Rosenberg sends this admonition to 
American mechanics : 

The cost of living for Americans is, of 
course, much higher. In fact, Manila is the 
dearest place a traveler could come to. No 
America mechanic unless he receives an in- 
crease of from 50 to 100 per cent of wages 
paid him in the United States should come 
here uuless he deliberately counts on a 
lower standard of living than he is used to. 
Besides, the climate is very hard on all 
those compelled to do continuous manual 
labor, especially so if in the open. The 
Philippines is no field for American me- 
chanics, unless they get positions as fore- 
men at high wages.” 

Mr. Rosenberg’s report closes as follows : 

” It is my belief that the unions in these 
islands will rapidly grow in numbers 
and membership ; that better wages will in 
future be paid the workers, making them 
better producers and better consumers, so 
that the prosperity of the islands will not 
have to depend on the export of their sur- 
plus products, but rather on the consump- 
tion of such products by a well paid, intel- 
ligent, independent and industrious work- 
ing class. Then, and only then, will peace 
and prosperity be permanentand the distrust, 
not to say hatred, which many Pilipinos 
bear toward the Americans, be replaced by 
esteem and friendship.” 


ABSURD LABOR LEGISLATION. 

The builders, contractors and material 
men, who have been most bitter in their de- 
nunciation of the extreme attitude taken by 
labor organizations under the leadership of 


such men as Sam Parks and other walking 
delegates, have apparently gone to the other 
extreme and become even more radical than 
the organizations they have been criticising. 
These builders and contractors, through 
their representative organizations, have out- 
lined a bill which they propose to introduce 
in the New York legislature which will pro- 
hibit strikes under the penalty of imprison- 
ment, prevent lockouts, and establish a sys- 
tem of compulsory arbitration. The author 
of the bill, according to the statements of 
the New York papers, is a lawyer who has 
been making a study of labor conditions in 
Australia. He seems to have secured a re. 
markable assortment of impracticable no. 
tions by his study, and proposes a species of 
legislation that will not be countenanced by 
the lawmakers of any State in the Union. 
The agitation of his plan can have no result, 
other than to emphasize and aggravate the 
differences already existing between capital 
and labor,'differences that are being rapidly 
adjusted everywhere except in New York 
by intelligent ihethods of arbitration and 
conciliation. 

Whatever criticism may be justly offered 
to the aggressiveness of labor organizations, 
all thinking people will be forced to admit 
that the adoption of a bill prohibiting strikes 
would be simply the enactment of a meas- 
ure legalizing slavery of the workman, just 
as a law to prohibit lockouts would mean 
slavery, bankruptcy and general demoraliza- 
tion of the employers. The contention of 
the author of the bill that it is warranted by 
the precedents established b^r the courts in 
enjoining laborers from striking is not ten- 
able. Such injunctions, it is true, have been 
issued, but they have invariably been dis- 
solved, and the entire trend of legal deci- 
sions on this subject for several years has 
been to firmly establish the right of men to 
quit work when they desire to do so, and 
also the right of employers to lock out their 
employees when they deem it necessary. 
The strike and the lockout have been hedged 
about by conditions and rulings preventing 
picketing, the interfence with property, and 
the like, but there has been no successful, 
effort to induce courts to interfere with the 
freedom of either employers or the em- 
ployed. The New York proposition is a so- 
cialistic scheme, wholly unworthy .of cqijl'- 
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•ideration by the men who are urging it ad 
a solution of vexed labor problems. — Wash- 
ington Post. 


BEING A GOOD FELLOW. 

Any sensible yonng man ought to know 
that he cah’t be up late nights abusing his 
stomach and be in full possession of his fac- 
ulties for business the next day. And he 
ought to know, also, that a man must be 
clear-headed and in full possession of his 
faculties to hold his own in the keen com- 
petition of life. Your “good fellow” is 
popular for the time being, but when his 
money is gone and he has lost his job and 
is on bis uppers the “.good fellow” busi- 
ness doesn’t get him anything. It’s “ poor 
fellow” then. Another good man gone 
wrong, and “the boys” are ready to hail 
another “ good fellow ” who has the price. 

We don’t mean by this to say that “the 
boys ” are mercenary. They don’t alto- 
gether pass up a “ good fellow” when he 
goes broke, but it isn’t the same. They say 
he hit the booze too bard and couldn’t stand 
the pace. They feel sorry for him, but he is 
out of it. His good fellowship doesn’t ex- 
cuse him, even in the eyes of his friends, 
for having thrown away his opportunity. 

The young man who gets the sleep his sys- 
tem needs, is temperate in his habits, lives 
within his means and shows up for work in 
the morning with a clear ieye and active 
brain — that’s the man business men are 
looking for. They want employees whom 
they can trust. Having worked hard and 
laid by a competence, they want to throw 
some of the burdens off, and theyjwon’t 
throw them off’ on the employee who is too 
much of a “ good fellow.” 

Cut it out boys, boys. There’s nothing in 
it. There’s a whole lot of nonsense in that 
“ good fellow ” business. You can’t fool 
the public very long by living beyond your 
means and keeping up appearances. There 
must be a show-down some time or other, 
.and that means a loss of self-respect and 
many bitter experiences. All men wil^ 
think more of you if you hold yourself in 
and don’t try to live a wine existence on a 
beer income. 

Many a bright and promising business 
man has failed because be tried to travel iq 
too swift a class; whereas, had he lived 


within his means, he might have become a 
successful merchant. 

The world doesn’t give up its treasures 
easily. It isn’t in the cards for all of us to 
be millionaires, and mighty few of the 
“good fellows” get into this class. It’s 
better to earn your way first and go hunting 
for good times when you have reached that 
point where you can spare both the time 
and the money. Then, possibly, you’ll have 
more sense and have a different notion 
about what a good time is. — ^Toledo Bee. 


RIGHT VIEW OF UNIONS. 

Every open-minded man who has come in 
personal contact with the better class of la- 
bor unionists and labor leaders has seen 
something very like a revelation. Even a 
little first-hand knowledge of union life 
shows that most of what is written about it 
is worse tban nonsense, and that most of the 
criticism that is published is only an invita- 
tion to pigheadedness and to wrong-doing. 
To an angry union man or to one who has, 
or thinks he has, a grievance, the world is 
divided into two classes — the oppressed and 
the oppressors. When any one who speaks 
for the oppressors, or is suspected of speak- 
ing for them, thunders forth only threats 
and warnings, he adds fuel to the fire. Men 
were never managed in that way. 

The right view to take of the unions is to 
regard them as machinery for the training 
df their members — for training in economic 
knowledge, in self-restraint, in the patriotic 
view of American industry. The strongest 
and wisest labor leaders so regard them. 
Primarily they are organizations for self- 
protection, and their fundamental purpose 
is to get power to fight. But if they are 
properly led they become great organiza- 
tions for training men as well as for massing 
them. 

So far public opinion and public leaders 
have paid too little sympathetic attention to 
them. It may fairly be said that most in- 
dustries and most communities so far have 
the kind of labor unions and the kind of la- 
bor leaders they deserve to have. They can 
be made instruments for the 'misguidance 
of men or for their larger and patriotic de- 
velopment, and the public will have itself 
to blame if they are misdirected. — World’s- 
Work. 
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WE WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 

Why labor laws are always declared un- 
constitutional ? 

Why all workingmen can not see the ben- 
efit of organization ? 

Why union men so often fail to demand 
union-made goods ? 

Why so many members never attend 
meetings only when out of a job ? 

Why so many members think unionism 
consists only of paying dues ? 

Why some members always have impor- 
tant business on meeting nights ? 

Why so many men don’t spend less time 
in bar-rooms and more in lodge rooms ? 

Why some unionists never pay their dues 
until threatened with expulsion 

Why some members yell on the street 
corners, but whisper in the lodge rooms ? 

Why we so often forget our own faults, 
but never fail to detect our neighbors? 

Why we expect our union to be powerful 
when we refuse to furnish ammunition ? 

Why some men are such good unionists 
in their lodge rooms and then forget so easily 
when on the outside ? 


THE WONDROUS MAN. 

He used to sit and tell us where Napoleon 
made mistakes ; 

He liked to see a game and criticize the 
pitcher’s breaks ; 

He shows just where a railway runs the risk 
of losing friends 

And how the richest might be earning big- 
ger dividends. 

He sometimes makes remarks on art, and 
stalwart hearts have quailed 

On hearing where the people we esteem so 
much have failed. 

He’ll point out the weak places in a story or 
a song. 

And tell you how and why the government 
is going wrong. 

You are convinced that when he makes a start 
this wondrous man 

Will reconstruct the universe on a superior 
plan. 

But we’re waiting, waiting, waiting, while 
to faltering hopes we cling. 

For up to date (’tis strange but true) he 
hasn’t done a thing. 


Electricity. 

“We make too much mystery of electri- 
city. We really know more about it than we 
do about any other phenomena. Take grav- 
ity, for instance. Who knows what it is, 
why it acts, and how ? We do know how to- 
handle electricity, how to produce it, how 
it acts through distance, and so on, but no 
one knows why the earth attracts the stone, 
always attracts it, and always acts on it. 
Every one sees gravity act and does not 
think anything about it, -but it seems a sort 
of fashion to regard electricity as a great 
mystery. We even hear nowadaysthat some 
scientists are trying to prove that the mystery 
of life and death is due to electricity. Our 
bodies are dynamos, and not furnaces, they 
tell us. Well, I do not think the case is 
proved. Electrical energy produces a phy- 
siological effect, but so do other forms of 
energy. Life itself is a form of .energy, 
but the gelation of the two is not shown. 
We do not know that the action of nerves 
and muscles is due to electricity. It is an 
interesting theory, but still academic.” — 
Interview with Charles P. Steinmetz in Suc- 
cess. 


AS PAT SAW IT. 

This is an old story smuggled through 
Castle Garden. 

Two young Irish immigrants, Pat and 
Mike Maloney, arrived gpreen and fresh from 
the Emerald Isle. 

Pat and Mike were much astonished at the 
sights of the city, and when night came they 
sought lodgings in a down town hotel. The 
noise was too much for Pat, and he couldn’t 
sleep. So he got up and sat by the window. 
Just then an engine, with shrieking whistle 
and spouting flame and smoke, rattled 
noisily past. Pat looked at it in astonish- 
ment. He had never seen anything like it 
before. In alarm he called out to Mike. 
Mike snored peacefully. In a few minutes 
another engine clattered into view, more 
sparks and smoke pouring from the stack. 
This was too much for Pat. 

“Mike, Mike,” he shouted, “get up 
quick!” 

“What is the matter?” growled Mike, 
sleepily. 

“Matter enough,” replied Pat. “Shure 
an’ they’re moving hell, and two loads have 
already gone by ! ” — Exchange. 
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LABORER’S RIGHTS. 

The laboring man has to fight to a finish 
for whatever rights he has. It is a matter 
of being ready to defend himself at all 
times. To depend upon those ontside.the 
ranks of labor is simply to throw away his 
rights and the privilege to defend those 
rights. Those who wonld grind the laborer 
to the earth are ever on the alert, becanse it 
means dollars and cents to them. There* 
fore the laborer should be ever watchful for 
himself, for it means dollars and cents to 
him. The laborer can not be awake one 
day and asleep the next and expect success 
to follow him. He must be wide awake all 
the time. His enemies are never better sat- 
isfied when they can see him careless and 
indifferent as to what is going on, for the 
longer they can keep him in the background 
the better for their purpose ; they know 
their selfish interests will suffer when the ' 
laborer becomes enlightened as to what 
really is his due ; they care nothing about 
right or wrong so long as the shekels made 
from the laborer’s efforts fill their unholy 
coffers ; they care nothing for the lamenta- 
tions of the poor and distressed dependents 
of the laborer so long as their own dear ones 
enjoy the best that money can afford, even 
if that money has the blood of oppression 
on it. Can these enemies of the laborer be 
condemned for thus protecting their own 
interests? Not altogether, because it is one 
of the laws of human nature for man to get 
the best there is to be had. But their 
methods can be condemned, and justly so. 
It would be the height of folly to advise the 
laborer to get all he can for his hire unless 
he is also advised to get it honestly and 
fairly. If the methods of the laborer in 
securing his just deserts are faulty, then 
these methods should b« frowned npon by 
every honest man. If the laborer’s enemies 
employ foul means to grind a few paltry 
.dollars from him, then the frown npon them 
should be equally as severe. 

All employers of labor should not be con- 
sidered as enemies, but a large proportion 
of them can be classed as such. This should 
:not be. of course, but it will be so until the 
laborer himself rises in his might and breaks 
the chains which now bind him, and at the 
same time demonstrate in no uncertain 
manner that future attempts to shackle him 


will be resisted with all the strength at his 
command. Now, how can this strength be 
thoroughly utilized ? 

Organization, by all means. If the em- 
ployers can best carry plans to success by 
organization into immense combinations, 
thereby controlling everything in their line 
of business, then why should not the same 
plan be a good one for the employees to 
adopt ? By organization the employees can 
dictate what price employers shall pay for 
their services ; likewise the employers can 
and do organize and dictate what the people 
shall pay for their products. The individual 
employee is jjowerless to demand any sort 
of wage for his labor because he is such a 
small part of the great mass of working 
people, but when be stands, with thousands 
of others, in a solid phalanx, demanding a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work, then he 
becomes one of the essential cogs in the 
great wheel of organized labor. In this or- 
ganized position bis demands for fair treat- 
ment and good wages would be given care- 
ful and ample consideration ; if presented 
individually, they would be unceremoni- 
ously, perhaps insultingly, ignored. 

It should be plain to every workingman 
and woman, if they have any capacity for 
sensible reasoning, that it is only through 
organized effort that they may hope to se- 
cure justice from those who would sap their 
very life-blood in the effort to swell their 
already bulging bank account. — Labor Ad- 
vocate. 


FUTURE OF ARBITRATION. 

There is scarcely an industry that is free 
from the combinations of capital or combi- 
nation of labor in some form. The differ- 
ences are found only in the extent to 
which the combination is successfully car- 
ried. There is an infinite variety in the 
methods of the various combinations, yet 
there is a general similarity in their efforts 
to regulate competition and bring pressure 
to bear on persistent competitors, price-cut- 
ters and non-unionists. What is true of the 
boycott, as stated by ‘Carroll D. Wright, in 
his address before the National Association 
of Manufacturers, is in general true of other 
methods of the two classes of combines. 
Mr. Wright said : 

“ Everybody boycotts somebody, and, to a 
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certain degree, it is a legitimate weapon for 
the defense or protection of proper meth- 
ods. Carried to the extreme, it is a crime 
against the individnal, and prevents that de- 
velopment of private character which is es- 
sential to public virtue. It never does, 
therefore, for the employer or employee to 
accuse the other of resorting to methods 
common to both.” 

It may well be asked, in view of these 
universal efforts to regulate or eliminate 
competition. What is to be the outcome? 
and. What shall be the policy of the general 
public toward combinations? We may ask, 
Shall all combinations be suppressed and all 
industries be compelled to submit to the 
unregulated competition of anarchism ? Or 
shall these combinations continue to grow 
and competition be entirely eliminated in 
the ideal state of socialism ? If neither of 
these extremes should be followed, what 
shall be the middle ground, where competi- 
tion may continue without being destruc- 
tive, and where the public shall not be ex- 
ploited by monopoly of capital or monopoly 
of labor ? 

Shall these combinations be left to work 
out their purposes, or shall the courts and 
the legislatures be called upon to deal with 
them? Shall combinations of capital be 
treated exactly the same as combinations of 
labor, or shall the one be suppressed and 
the other encouraged? Shall legislation 
regulate the terms of membership and com- 
pel the employers’ association and the trades 
union to admit members un the qualificar 
tions and fees determined by law ? If not 
by regulating membership, how can the 
rights of independent manufacturers and 
dealers and workingmen be protected? 
How far shall publicity be carried, and bow 
much can be accomplished by publicity ? — 
National Civic Federation Review. 


ARBITRATIOM CRITICISED. 

Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, says : Successful 
arbitration comes to two nations of equal or 
nearly equal power. Arbitration between 
the strong and the weak, the sentimentally 
correct and altruistic, is never accorded un- 
less there is some other great powerful na- 
tion ready to demand fair dealing toward 
he weaker power . This is demonstrated in 


our everyday lives, and is equally applicable 
to the power vested in accumulated wealth 
and concentrated industry in its attitude 
toward the power of organized labor and its 
absolute domination over the unorganized 
workers. 

Compulsory arbitration is a misnomer, and 
even where in practice in New Zealand has 
demonstrated its inefficiency and absurdity. 
Arbitration, if at all to be successful, must 
come from a power of which the workers 
are becoming possessed in their organiza- 
tions. 

Of course, trade-unionists and those who 
are called their leaders, are becoming more 
intelligent. Every day brings new experi- 
ence and new responsibilities. In the be- 
ginning employers have assumed the atti- 
tudes of masters of all they surveyed and 
every attempt on the part of the workers to 
secure a voice in determining the conditions 
under which they should work has been 
looked upon as “ unwarrantable dictation.” 
Under such circumstances strikes have oc- 
curred and been relentlessly contested. As 
a matter of fact, after the dlose of a contest 
and the organization has been maintained, 
the employers have changed their views, 
either from experience or necessity, and the 
trade-union men credited with greater con- 
servatism, when the greater transformation 
has been in the employers. 


THE RULE OF THREE. 

Three things to conquer — temper, tongue 
and conduct. 

Three things to love — courage, gentleness 
and affection. 

Three things to hate — cruelty, arrogance 
and affectation. 

Three things to delight in — frankness, 
freedom and beauty. 

Three things to wish for — health, friends 
and a cheerful spiiit. 

Three things to avoid — idleness, loquacity 
and flippant jesting. 

Three things to fight for — honor, home 
and country. 

Three things to admire — power, dignity 
and gracefulness. 

Three things to think about — ^life, death 
and eternity. 
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THOUGHTLESS CRITICISM- 

It is noticeable that the most bitter critics 
of labor organizations are usually those who 
have the slightest possible understanding of 
the work and aims of unionism. If a strike 
seems in any degree ill-advised, or if the at- 
titude of the men appears to vary in any 
way from absolute perfection, a howl at 
once goes up that the unions are wrong. 

Of bourse unions are apt, at times, to 
make mistakes. The wonderful thing 
would be if they never did. Their mem- 
bers are not seers nor sages, but ordinary 
men, and it is only human to see one’s own 
side of a question more clearly than the 
other. 

Moreover the average workingman has 
not been favored by opportunity, either in 
youth or manhood. Our workers have no 
college education, no wealth to give them 
leisure for reading, travel, or general cul- 
ture. Often they have been reared in pov- 
erty, forced to work before childhood had 
passed, and now toil at arduous trades, dig- 
ging in the depths of dark mines, or framing 
buildings at dizzy heights, or in an ill-venti- 
lated, crowded factory, amid the din and 
dust of machiuery, or facing the hourly 
perils of railroad or trolley traffic. 

Their work is their only weapon with 
which to beat back the wolf that forever 
follows relentlessly on the trail of their dear 
ones and themselves. Their first hope lies 
in selling that labor at a fairer price and in 
reducing the hours of labor to something 
like the eight-hour basis. 

The strike is the only argument to which 
many of their employers will listen. Is it 
strange that men working under such em- 
ployers sometimes may use that argument 
unwisely ? That now and then they reason 
badly and judge unfairly 

We see the employers do wrong, and 
bitter wrong, to the men, and that very 
often. Yet as a rule the employers have ed- 
ucation, books, time to read and think, and 
opportunity to travel and compare condi- 
tions. Nor have they a load of illiterate and 
newly arrived foreigners to carry, as have 
the unions. For the union has to be a 
school for the immigrant as well as the pro- 
tection of its own trade. 

' Yet, with all the advantages on their side, 
employers are more often unjust than our 
unions. 


Not only have the unions the harder side 
of the battle. To them the issue is vastly 
more important. They are fighting for life, 
for “ yon take my life when you take the 
means whereby I live,” while the employ- 
ers are only fighting for more profits, which 
usually means more luxury, finer houses, 
grander equipages, and costlier jewels. The 
victory of the employer means money ; that 
of the union means manhood. 

Happily, with the growth of unionism 
there is a constant increase of intelligence 
and responsibility, both among the leaders 
and in the rank and file. Power sobers 
people when it is legitimate power, hardly 
won. 

The blood of the Magna Charta and the 
Declaration of Independence is the life 
stream that feeds unionism to-day, and of 
that unionism will be born the real republic 
of the future. — Lydia Kingsmill Com- 
mander. 


THE KNOCKER. 

There are a good many union men who 
are continually knocking on the actiorr 
taken by their unions. There is nothing 
done that suits them. They have not the 
courage to get up in the union room and 
register their kick, but wait until they get 
in some bar room or on some street comer, 
and what they don’t tell you on how to 
conduct the affairs of a union isn’t wcarth 
knowing. They are quick to see the defects 
in any plan offered for the betterment of 
their fellow members, and are quick to point 
them out. This is commendable if made at 
the proper time and place, and if actuated 
by an honest desire to improve the laws or 
rules, as in honest criticism in all cases ; but 
when animated by a desire to find fault, and 
objections are offered with a view to cause 
discontent in the minds of the members, 
that spirit can not be classed as praise- 
worthy. The proper time and place to criti- 
cise is in the meeting of the organization, 
and the motives governing the criticism 
should be a desire to improve, to build up, 
to elevate and not to pull down. An honest 
critic generally voices his opinion, respects 
the opinion of others, and will offer another 
plan or else is willing to consider a plan of- 
fered by another. If they have anything to 
say they get up in the union meeting and. 
say it. 
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IN6ER80LL ON LABOR. 

The first result of the invention of ma- 
chinery has been to increase the wealth of 
the few. The hope of the world is that 
through invention man can finally take such 
advantages of these forces of nature, of the 
weight of water, of the force of the wind, 
of steam, of electricity, that they will do 
the work of the world ; and it is the hope 
of the really civilized that these inventions 
will finally cease to be the property of the 
few, to the end that they may do the work 
of all for all. 

When those who do the work own the ma- 
chines, when those who toil control the in- 
ventions, then, and not till then, can the 
world be civilized or free. When these 
forces shall do the bidding of the individual, 
when they become the property of the me- 
chanic instead of the monopoly, when they 
belong to labor instead of what is called 
capital, when these great powers are as free^ 
to the individual laborer as the air and light 
are now free to all, then, and not until 
then, the individual will be restored and all 
forms of slavery will disappear. 


THE GOSPEL OF LABOR. 

During a sermon on “The Gospel of La- 
bor” in the church. Thirteenth and L streets, 
Washington, D. C., on Sunday, September 
6, Rev. John V. Schaick gave forth the fol- 
lowing as true gospel : 

“ This is a good basis for a Labor Day ser- 
mon, and it has an historical setting that 
comes down to us through the centuries, 
hoary with age, furnishing us with an in- 
junction to work. We all ought to work, 
we all have a right to work, but no one 
should overwork or work amid conditions 
that are degrading. These are the princi- 
ples of labor. 

“ In the first place, we all ought to work. 
That is a duty resting upon us, but every- 
body does not believe it, even theoretically. 
Cicero said that all artisans are engaged in 
disgraceful occupation, and Aristotle said 
that the best regulated cities should not per- 
mit a mechanic to be a citizen, for he could 
not be pure. 

“Even the story of Eden is not free from 
the disgrace of work, and this idea prevails 
largely to-day. Some hold it disgraceful to 
- work, especially with the bands. If they 


can wear good clothes and keep their hands 
clean, it is not so bad, bnt the dust and dirt 
of the toiler is not for them . And the strange 
thing is that they believe they are of finer 
material, better stuff, some of these idlers, 
than the workingmen that they pass in the 
streets. 

“ But to reduce the whole thing to com- 
mon sense. Here is a world, There are just 
so many mouths to be fed and just so many 
to feed them. Where is there in ethics or 
religion or common sense any basis for the 
theory that some of these should toil doubly 
hard to support others in idleness. The 
theory did not go very far when starvation 
faced the colonists at Jamestown, and Cap- 
tain John Smith took the helm and com- 
pelled all the fine gentlemen to work who 
would eat. 

“Common sense, innate justice, teaches 
us that in this world of many men and many 
needs, all should fall to and do something 
to feed it, help it, lift it, and inspire it. No 
matter how much some one has given you, 
you are not exempt. Either you must till 
the soil and reap the crop, or handle the ex- 
change, or you must enrich the brain of 
others, or you must fire the heart of man and 
cause him to see himself as the image of 
God. Bnt farmer, merchant, teacher, law- 
yer, or preacher, there is no difference in 
the dignity of labor excepting in the way 
you do it. 

“ Related to this proposition that all men 
ought to work Is the corrollary that men 
ought to do the work for which they are best 
fitted. Misfits are the saddest things in life. 
Some men who know the word plow when 
they ought to preach ; others, who have gifts 
of eloquence and devotion, are tying tape 
when they ought to preach; others are 
preaching when they ought to be following 
the plow. Some false notion of dignity has 
got into theii heads. We ought to work at 
that for which we are best fitted. Men are 
out of work and they get desperate. They 
break the laws and then they are put to 
work. When will people learn that it is 
cheaper to put laborers to work before 
breaking the law than after. Men are some- 
times thrown out of employment through 
mere whim. The government cannot inter- 
fere, but it could buy a plot of ground and 
make it possible for the man who will work 
to earn a living wage. 
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“ Evelfyljbcry b'ai a right to ■work. Chil- 
dren of the rich should not be deprived of 
work. Their parents often say that their 
children shall not work as they had to, and 
they do notrealize thattheir spiritualatrength 
and character were obtained because they 
bad such responsibilities. Their children 
have a'right to work to have their muscles 
hardened and their character trained. A 
frightful neglect of human society has come 
through the belief that it is undignified to 
let a son carry a bundle through the streets 
and work for himself.’’ 


THE SHORTER DAV. 

A close student of the situation writes 
thus of the shorter work day : The time is 

not far off when eight hours -will be the 
working day throughout the United States 
for wage-workers. The reform was inevita- 
ble upon the introduction of labor-displac- 
ing machinery. Philosophers are discussing 
the effect of the curtailment of production 
by the cutting off of a fifth to a quarter of 
the work' day, but we think the effect will 
be wholesome. Men are uotobligedin morals 
or interest to give up their whole lives to 
physical toil. The richest countries are not 
those where labor is the incessent lot of 
man. - 

But the disposition of the leisure afforded 
' by the shortened work-day is a serious ques- 
tim. If the workmen utilize it for their 
improvement it will add more to their use- 
ful capital than all the strikes ever inaugu- 
rated or all the wage schedules forced out 
of the changing conditions ef the day. 

The opportunity is at band for a union of 
mind and muscle. The laborer is rating up- 
ward ; as he develops there will be less and 
less a tax upon his physical energy, but 
more and more a demand upon his intellec- 
tual faculties. If be thinks that the hours 
saved from his labor are only to be used as 
the loafer and lounger use their leisure the 
shorter day ■will be a curse, not a blessing. 

So broad is the field and so in-viting the 
prospect in the wide range of opportunity 
that there is no time for idle hours. The 
"gentleman of leisure ’’ is a fraud and in- 
cubus and has no proper place in the econ- 
omy of nature. 

The shorter work-day will be valuable 
only as it serves to afford opportunity for the 


acquiremeht of a better and broader knowl- 
edge of life, i, a higher appreciation of the 
responsibilities of living and a cultivation 
of a more useful intelligence. 

Out of such opportunity a race of men- 
should arise superior in citizenship, supe- 
rior in dignity of their ideals; men who 
will need fear no competition, but who will 
rather invite it. 

Let us hope that the shorter work-day will 
be, as it ought to be, the beg;inning qf a 
mighty intellectual popular development. 


THE GOSPEL OF HUMANITY. 

Of course this dual plague of greed and 
slavery, so utterly foreign to democracy, 
says Peter Burrowes in Revolutionary Es- 
says, is not a plague of bad men, but a bad 
plague upon good men. We want to save 
the man capitalist from his plague of greed 
and the man proletarian from his plague of 
slavery, and this we want to do because, pri- 
marily and above all other things, America 
wants the democracy and all the world wants 
America. 

The gospel of humanity is not my con- 
scious fitting of myself for humanity, but 
my unconscious growth into humanity by 
the sancitification of common habit. 

Ultimately the race is not robbed of any- 
thing, and Nero’s fiddling at last becomes 
everybody’s music. 

Our reforms need not wait upon our ideals, 
but may be commenced ■with simple social’ 
deeds and habits until we get into such or- 
ganic contact with the race that we shall ex- 
perience that enlargement of life we call 
humanity, where our thoughts as individuals 
are stepping close upon the average of the 
race. 

It is in vain for ego to go into the business 
of architecting God. Centuries of such God 
tinkering have brought us only idolatry and 
shame and folly. Let us rather wait until 
we know humanity better, and have served 
him to our uttermost, then we shall be 
able to see, to know, what is God ; then he 
■will tell us. But for the present God stands 
on the opposite outer side of this great hu- 
man circle, unrevealed, and through that 
circle alone holds intercourse and meets us 
in the larger life. This city of ours is the 
spiritual highway between God and each. 
God can not go into one man ; one man can 
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go into god ; but both have this everlasting 
trysting place at Bethesda ■where the forgot- 
ten last man lies. We meet each otherwhere 
the mob meets, in the teeming, multitudi- 
nous lives of the needy ; on the crowded 
highways of toil and sorrow, where the most 
-hearts are throbbing and longing ; where 
-most hands do their work ; there it is that 
human experience nourishes ideals, and 
there man and God grow acquainted with 
each other. 

I will surely learn that the work of my 
own liberation must be commended in other 
lives ; that the work of my own enlargement 
must commence there ; that my liberty can 
only grow with the enlargement of life 
about me ; that I can never be free and keep 
slaves or be the warden of a prison. Liberty 
is not a qualitative nor a quantitative in me; 
it is the i^readth of social enlargement at- 
tained to by my enviroment, and in which I 
am moving. When the race lives, and it 
may live sooner than we now expect, men 
will find their freedom, not in the enlarged 
spaces and altitudes of still nature only, but 
mainly in the enlarged life and moral suffi- 
ciency — the vast spiritual amplitudes of the 
collective life. To find freedom, to find lib- 
erty, {-within the boundaries or in the relative 
powers of my single life as compared with 
or as purchased out of the freedom or liberty 
of other lives, is a base conceit, and will 
have no place in the thoughts of social men; 
to find it in the moments of my release from 
that which is common to all will be deemed 
equally base. 

SELFISH UNIONISM. 

Why do trades unions allow themselves to 
become selfish in their strength ? This is 
truly one of the greatest weaknesses of or- 
ganized labor. A union or a collection of 
unions become strong and self-sufficient, 
and then begins the era when with pride 
and lofty self-conceit they look down on 
some weaker union struggling on to preserve 
its integrity and protect its members, and 
when asked for support in some struggle vi- 
tal to its interests, is answered with the con- 
tribution of a few dollars and a barrel of ad- 
vice, when an honest coming to the rescue 
with a heart feleling for a felow-working- 
man would show their principles had not 
been forgotten and their feelings plated 
with the silver of success. 


The idea of universal fellow-feelings 
among the labor unions may be chimerical, 
but this is the foundatiqn on which they are 
laid, and is the only true road to an emanci- 
pation of labor from the thraldom of in- 
feriority. 

The strongest unions ever formed in- 
America have gone down for the want of, 
hearty co-operation from sister organiza-. 
tions. Many times the sting of resentment 
has been the cause. 

Some powerful combination of miners 
has refused to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with some other body which is engaged in a 
struggle, only to be treated in turn to a dose , 
of its own medicine. 

k 

Whenever the minor inconsistencies of a, 
labor strife are overlooked, and the broader 
lines of the principles at stake are taken^ 
into consideration, then will any claim of 
labor that is just be gained by mutual sup- 
port of all organized bodies -without the 
suffering a strike involves. 

Human nature is much the same among 
all classes af society. Nothing succeeds 
like success, and success begets a pride and 
arrogance of disposition which marks the 
weakness in the human mind, and shows 
the successful one is but clay, like bis 
poorer but despised brother. 

In the strife of our lives to gain the things 
we covet we overlook the weaknefss of a 
brother and tread him down, little thinking 
the human heart beats in his breast the, 
same as in ours. If such is advancement, 
then advancement is cruelty. 

The common plane of equality must be- 
reached ; the common interest of all must 
have equal support. 

The sooner trades unions recognize this 
the better for all concerned, and the sooner 
will the worth of a man be judged, not by 
his breeches pockets, but by bis accom- 
plishment of good deeds. 

We can not change the opinions of all 
classes in many years, but the power of the 
working people by right doing will bring in 
time all people to the realization that all 
have an equal right to like and to enjoy -with 
each other the gifts of God. 

The very small place our world occupies 
in the great expanse of space should bring 
to the minds of all of how little a figure 
they really do cut in their assumption of 
superiority. 
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If they can penetrate space, can see into 
eternity, can trace their own origin, we will 
acknowledge thetp as greater beings. But 
with all the wealth and ambition they will 
be as little known in a few years hence as we 
will be. 


; MONEY. 

A contributor to one of the popular maga- 
zines of the day says that money is a good 
thing as backing for one’s plans. But when 
it assumes such a position of importance as 
to abolish the plans for fear of harm to 
itself, then it is time for its owner (its slave 
rather) to examine himself to see where his 
spirit of manhood has fled. 

I have had the most intimate acquaintance 
with poverty and I am not afraid of it. All 
the mental and moral strength I have has 
been acquired in the hand to hand conflict 
by which I conquered it. Having conquered 
it joyously, hilariously, jubilantly, and ex- 
periencing the vitality that comes of such 
conquest, am I to stop conquering now, and 
lay down my arms and go to sleep, rocked in 
the security of four per cent bonds, and let 
the ashes of the dying years drift over me 
and snow me under, as it has done thou- 
sands, and as it is doing nearly every one of 
our wealthy men and women to-day? 

I don’t want money except as it serves a 
higher purpose than its mere getting. I 
only want it in order to see what can be done 
with it. I want it that I may appropriate it 
to higher and nobler building than the world 
has ever seen. And I do believe to-day that 
it has been this lofty aspiration alone 
that made me master of poverty, and be- 
stowed on me a purse of Fortunatus ; that 
purse iu which only one coin finds lodg- 
ment, but still inexhaustible : the pursa 
whose momentary replenishment depends 
on*the courage of its possessor to sj>end — in 
perfect truthfulness — what seems to be the 
last dollar he possesses. 

For wealth is in the man and not in his 
money. Money boarded is a more serious 
impediment to a man’s progress than any 
one will readily imagine. It deprives him 
of the necessity of effort ; it stultifies genius ; 
it lulls him to sleep ; it destroys the neces- 
sity of conquest, and eventually the power 
of conquest also. And when aman’s power 
of conquest is destroyed he is as dead as a 


door nail, even though he still creeps abroad 
in the sunlight and makes an obstruction of 
himself in the pathway of live men. 

If I never see the day when I can pile one 
bill on the top of another I am going to ex- 
press my life in works. If I have to die as 
the majority of people are dying, I had as 
lieve die in a poorhouse as in a palace. But 
I do not intend to follow the beaten track 
that every soul has traveled since the begin- 
ning of time ; the track that leads only to 
the grave ; a fact that utterly condemns it for 
me, and that has already turned every 
thought of my life in an opposite direction. 
I am going to do that which will make money 
my slave and not my master. Therefore, all 
I get shall be appropriated to solving this 
great mystery of life and death ; this mys- 
tery relating to the Law of Growth ; to the 
powers of the individual to conquer all 
things. 


UNIONISM FREES MILLIONS. 

Every day there is a dissertation upon the 
“tyranny of trades unions.’’ Heart-break- 
ing episodes are used to show how trades 
unions have curtailed the natural rights of 
individuals. Now, the fact is trades unions 
have made freemen out of millions of men 
who were dangerously close to a state of 
peonage before the trades union wasformed. 

How many workingmen were compelled 
by threats of discharge to vote against their 
convictions prior to joining their unions ? 

How many were free to spend their wages 
where they pleased ? 

How many enjoyed the protection of law 
to life and limb ? 

The unimpeachable fact is that the trades 
unions have stood men on their feet, taught 
them their rights under the law, made them 
free in every sense of the word. 

Of I course they have surrendered some 
worse than useless individuual “rights,” but 
they have gained immeasurably in tangible 
freedom. 

No one knows this better than those who 
have tried individualism and collectivism. 
It is useless to tell a man that be is better 
off when “ free ” to become the prey of or 
ganized capital, when be can be actually 
free by joining an organization of his fel- 
lows. 

He will laugh at the idea that the union 
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which obtains for him a living wage, safe 
and sanitary conditions under which to work, 
and cultivates friendly relations with his 
employer, has made a slave of him. 

He knows the manifold blessings his 
union has conferred upon him, and would 
not exchange any fictitious “freedom ” for 
the great boon of liberty his union gives 
him. — Mine Workers’ Journal. 

“OPEN” SHOP IMPOSSIBLE. 

E. A. Moffett, of Philadelphia, editor of 
the Bricklayer and Mason, the official organ 
of the Bricklayers and Masons’ Interna- 
tional Union, read a paper at the conference 
of the Civic Federation in Chicago, October 
i6, which unqualifiedly opposed the “ open ” 
shop, and is as follows : 

The shop that is “ open," whether it it so 
by agreement or practice, is one in which 
the non-union and union men work side by 
side. We admit that this seems to be a fair 
proposition. But is it? We hold that it 
would give the employer, in addition to the 
physical advantage which is always his, the 
upper hand of the trade union. With the 
“ open shop ” the employ et is in a position 
to use his non-union workers as a club with 
which to beat his union men into submis- 
sion. The argument that both kinds of 
workers are employed upon equal terms 
does not apply, as I shall directly show, and 
I shall also show that they may not be em- 
ployed upon equal terms. Whatever the 
proportion of non-union men in the “ open 
shop,’’ the employer may in a variety of 
ways gradually increase that proportion 
until the proportion of union men in his 
employ is so reduced that the shop becomes 
practically non-union. And it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive that the unscrupulous em- 
ployer may carry this policy of insidious 
discrimination so far as to entirely remove 
every vestage of trade unionism from the 
establishment. The union men in his em- 
ploy find their number being gradually re- 
duced, and ean make no effective protest 
because of the well-known difficulty of prov- 
ing discrimination in such cases. Indeed, 
had they the temerity to make protest, the 
employer would seize upon this as a kind of 
justification for the more rapid reduction, 
if not wholesale discharge, of his union em- 
ployees upon the ground of interference 
with his business. 


The precarionsness of the position of the 
union men in the “ open shop ” can be fur- 
ther shown by supposing a case of this kind. 
One of the union men has been adjudged 
guilty of working under wages, let us say. 
He is fined, but be can laugh at the attempt 
to discipline him and remain at work beside 
those whom he has injured, and he is at once 
a source of irritation to the union men and 
of help to the employer as a potential union 
breaker. And what would it avail the union 
men to strike, however sufficient the rea- 
sons, so long as the non-union men are 
under no express obligation to join with 
them ? It may be said that the agreement 
between the employer and men — and the 
“ open shop ” does not always presuppose 
an agreement — would provide a substitute 
for strikes. But have not employers broken 
agreements, and may they not do so again ? 
It may be claimed that the employer would 
be slow to give cause for a strike even in the 
“open shop” because it would involve a 
reduction of his working force. But would 
not other “ open shop ” employers be in a 
position to lend sufficient of their non- 
union employees to him as a means of break- 
ing the strike ? And here we see that in the 
“open shop” the union man would not 
only be obliged to work side by side with 
another worker who could be used to 
take his place, but one who would also be 
available to displace a union man elsewhere 
in the case of strike or lockout. 

And even though employers should agree 
to give the scale to all their employees, non- 
union as well as union, how long could 
unions have a part in the settling of wages 
when their position in the “ open shop ” is 
so dangerously exposed to underhand dis- 
crimination ? But let us suppose an em- 
ployer who would attempt no such dis- 
crimination. Might he not be tempted to 
hire a non-union man who had offered him- 
self for less than the union wage? And 
even this employer, however unselfish, would 
find that the competition of other “ open 
shops” would compel him to take every 
possible advantage. True, union men are 
sometimes discovered working under the 
scale, but in the union shop they can be 
disciplined for having thns injured their 
fellows and the employ^i^s in the trade by 
having given an unfair advantage to a com- 
petitor. As there may be underhand com- 
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petition in the “ open shop ” in the matter 
of wages, so may one “open shop’’ com- 
pete in this way with another to the point 
of cnt-throat competition. Under the union 
shop policy the employers have the common 
advantage of stability in price of the largest 
item of cost — ^the matter of wages. Under 
the “ open shop ’’ policy there can be no 
such stability, for here the mean employer 
has l^ardly less opportunity for unfair ad- 
vantage in the matter of wages than he has 
in the wholly non-union shop. 

The “ open shop,’’ as I have already said, 
dees not always presuppose an agreement, 
and where there is one, quite often it gives 
the union no practical protection. The form 
of agreement used by the New York Metal 
Trades Association, and presumably in other 
cities, is this kind of agreement. When an 
employer uses this form of “open shop’’ 
agreement he is at liberty to hire non-union 
men — and union men, if he can get them — 
for less than the rate stipulated. This re- 
markable form of agreement has to do only 
with the wages of the men employed at the 
time of its making. And may he not get 
rid of these one by one and hire others 
whom he is entirely free to pay less under 
this one-sided agreement ? 

The “ open shop ’’ is the entering wedge, 
and where this style of agreement is seen 
it means the negation of trade unionism. 
The union men in the “ open shop ’’ would 
find themselves being discharged upon one 
pretext or another, and as membership in 
a union under such conditions would mean 
no real protection to the men, workers 
eventually would not jgin and the trades 
union would not only fail to hold its mem- 
bership, but would also fail to add to it. 

The “open shop ’’ lies between the union 
shop and the sweat shop. 

Let us examine the argument put forward 
for the " open shop.’’ This is that the union 
shop is a monopoly, and the argument, it is 
claimed, is based upon individual liberty. 

The cry of individual liberty as directed 
against organization of working people is 
not a new one. It has always been the cry 
of those who have been the first to withhold 
it. The attempt is made to have individual 
liberty to appear as the chief concern of 
the people. Is it sa? It is sacred only so far 
as it does not Menace the community. 


When unregulated it tends to the destruc- 
tion of the fredom of the whole. Law and 
government make this a self-evident fact. 

No one has enjoyed individual liberty 
since man was in a state of nature. Indi- 
vidual liberty for men outside a state of na- 
ture would mean anarchy. With the growth 
of civilization it has become more and more 
restricted. The Declaration of Independence, 
upon which our critics try to base their 
argument of individual liberty, did not ex- 
tend, as Crozier points out in his “History 
of Intellectual Development,’’ to the red 
men of the great West, notwithstanding 
that it proclaimed that all men are born 
free and with equal rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. This reference 
is made simply to show that those who best 
understood individual liberty were not un- 
mindful of its limitations. 

And to claim that the “ open shop ’’ would 
mean individual liberty, even in the ac- 
cepted sense, is to beg the question. Indi- 
vidual liberty in the case of the workman is 
but a mere abstraction. This unprotected 
workman is free only to starve, or, at least, to 
accept the terms offered him, and, to that 
extent, helps depress the common plane of 
living. It is easy to say that if the terms 
are not suitable to him, he should go else- 
where. But wherever he may go, his condi- 
tion does not change, for he has only his 
labor to sell ; indeed, his condition becomes 
worse, as with each contact with an em- 
ployer, his powers of resistance are lessened. 

Much is heard of what is called “ mutually 
satisfactory wages.” Trade unionists deny 
that there can be any such thing between 
the non-union workman and the employer. 
The latter has the vantage ground. He has 
possession, which is nine points. An em- 
ployer and a job make an organization. And 
yet how often do we find employers com- 
bined to regulate wages and hours. Some- 
times the combination is unconcealed ; other 
times it is not. But the practice is much 
more prevalent than employers are ready to 
admit. It won’t do to say that employers 
have been driven to this because of the de- 
mands of trade unions, for the practice was 
even more widely prevalent when trade 
unions were impossible under the law. 

What becomes of the liberty of the weaker 
one in this class of “ mutually satisfactory 
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wages? ” Is this freedom of contract ? Can 
there be any equity in such a contract, and 
is it not made under .duress ? The claim 
is made that, the superior workman finds 
protection in his superior ability. But 
even this workman, unless he is a genius, 
has only his labor to sell, and, if not com- 
bined with his fellows for mutual protection, 
is quite as much at the mercy of the em- 
ployer as the workman whose ability is com- 
monplace. 

Is the Individual Liberty of which we 
hear so much intended for the good of the 
workman ? To say that it is is to claim that 
he was better off when he was without or- 
ganization, for the corollary is that the 
trade union has deprived him of his liberty, 
that he may no longer accept . whatever 
terms are offered him. Is it intended for 
the good of the community ? Show me a 
country to-day where this idea obtains, and 
I will show you a country that is handi- 
capped and poor indeed, with wealth and 
luxury at the top and misery and unrest 
below. 

The union shop is not a monopoly — not, 
at least, in the sense that the New York 
Stock Exchange, or the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, or the Coal Trust are monopolies. 
This cry of monopoly against the trade 
unions is tHe cry of “ wolf ! ” Our markets 
are honeycombed with monopolies. Yet the 
efforts of the working people to protect 
themselves are looked upon in some quar- 
ters as the most dangerous form of organi- 
zation. The union shop is not a monopoly. 
Castle Garden proves it. Our tariff protects 
the American manufacturer. Then why not 
the American workingman protect- himself 
against those, whether workingmen or em- 
ployers, who would reduce the standard of 
living to the European level ? The object of 
the union shop is not to create a monopoly 
of opportunity. It is not a “ closed shop.” 
It is wide open to any workingman who is 
willing to help maintain the superior condi- 
tions that attract him. And what does this 
” monopoly,” that has brought about these 
attractive conditions of employment, take 
from him ? Simply his right to commit sui- 
cide — industrial suicide. 

Capital itself has declared against destruc- 
tive competition. The competition that 
capital believes destructive may reduce prof- 


its, more or less. The competition - sought 
for in the “ open shop ” would gradually de- 
stroy the unions, and eventually lower, the 
common plane of living. 

Trade unionists admit that the the attitude 
of the so-called independent workingman is 
legally right. But are not other workmen 
legally right in combining for mutual pro- 
tection ? They have had this right since 
1824. Before that time. Lord Jeffrys tells 
us, an employer was at liberty to discharge 
a hundred men, or a thousand, on a mere 
whim; but if his men should quit jointly, 
however great the oppression, the law pun- 
ished them with heartless severity. ' And 
before dismissing this phase of the subject, 
I. would remind you that in the union shop 
the employer’s selection of men is practi- 
cally unlimited — he may choose from the 
hundreds or thousands of men in the partic- 
ular trade union. And, moreover, he has 
always the right to hire and discharge. Any 
attempt to interfere with this right of the 
employer is contrary to the policy of trade 
unionism. 

The union shop is not a monopoly. It is 
a social necessity. 

' The "open shop” is impracticable. It 
will not help to solve the labor problem. 
And it renders practical arbitration almost 
impossible. The employer who has had the 
‘‘open shop” and improved its opportunities 
to the full may laugh at the suggestion of ar- 
bitration. And should the men risk the haz- 
ard of the die and go on strike, the non-union 
men may remain at work, and, if necessary, 
non-union men may be sent in from other 
‘‘ open shops,” and the strikers are cowed 
into submission. Nor has the employer 
any reasonable guarantee that his men may 
not violate the agreement, if there be one,, 
and the average national or international 
trade union is powerless in such cases to 
compel its local members to toe the mark. 
But how different in the union shopi Only 
a year or two ago we saw an international 
body, the ’longshoremen, punish a local 
union for violating an 'agreement, by send 
ing non-union men to take their places. 

This org^anization, needless to say , makes 
agreements only where the union shop ob- 
tains. The Typographical Union guaran- 
tees its agreements with employers only in 
case of the union shop. And who does not 
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remember the splendid stand taken by the 
mine workers during the anthracite strike, 
in the very crisis of that struggle, at their 
Indianapolis convention, when they unani- 
mously declared that the agreement with 
the bituminous operators should not be 
broken. Secretary Wilson of this organi- 
zation, wsote me recently as follows : 

* * * In the bituminous coal regions, 
where we contract with the employers, the 
contract provides for the “union shop” 
* * * Without the union shop, as pro- 
vided for in these agreements, we could not 
have controlled the bituminous situation 
last year. The enormous price at which 
coal was being sold was a great temptation to 
our members to secure a portion of the profits 
that were being obtained as a result of the 
high prices, and but for the contracts with 
the operators and the discipline we were 
able to maintain, as the result of the ‘union 
shop' arrangement, we would have been 
unable to prevent a general tie-up of all 
the bituminous coal fields in the country.” 
Our own organization has no ‘ ‘open shop, ’ ’ 
and this explains our success with arbitra. 
tion. We have had no serious strikes in the 
last twelve years. In the city of New York 
we have co-operated with our employers in 
maintaining an arbitration board, and with 
such success that we have had but one dis. 
pute, and that a very slight one, in twenty 
years. In fact, the general arbirtation plan 
that now obtains in the building industry 
of that city was practically copied after our 
local system. With the “open shop” arbi- 
tration would be a failure with us — we could 
not control our members. 

In the “open shop” the efficiency must 
be of a lower order than that found in the 
union shop. This must be so, so long as a 
proportion of the employees have reason to 
look upon the others as those who enjoy 
more or less, the improved conditions of 
employment that they had not helped to 
bring about, and who constitute a menace 
to the maintenance of these conditions. So 
long as this is true there cda' be little of the 
spirit of co-operation, so necessary in our 
complex establishments of to-day, where 
workmen are so divided. And is it not to 
be supposed that the “open shop,” which is 
neither one thing nor the other, after all, 
must become either a union shop or a non- 


union shop sooner or later? What if the 
non-union men in the “open shop” should 
organize ? What chance would the employer 
have between the two ? 

It is not to be supposed that efficiency suf- 
fers in the union shop, on the ground that 
there is no competition between the men. 
While union men agree upon a level of 
wages below which none may go, they very 
generally compete in the matter of wages, 
in the sense that one may be cheaper than 
another because of his greater productivity. 
This may seem to involve an injustice, how- 
ever, it may be remarked in passing, in 
those cases where the superior workman re- 
ceives but the same wages paid the ordinary 
workman ; but the minimum rate of the 
union need not be the maximum rate of the 
employer. The employer is free in the 
premises to do justice to the superior work- 
man. In a number of cases there are other 
things which add ito the compensation the 
employer has in the union shop. The union 
label, for example, helps to advertise the 
goods upon which it appears. There are 
some fifty odd of these labels, and they are 
granted only to union shops. And the 
bricklayers of New York, and of a number 
of other cities are at times practically a col- 
lection agency for their employers. IQhe 
annual agreement provides that no brick- 
layer shall work on a buildihg for anyone 
where money is owing to an employer until 
payment has been made. 

Some employers think that as a further 
compensation the unions should agree to 
work only for the associated employers with 
whom they have agreements. Only a few 
months ago the members of one of our local 
unions would have obtained the increase of 
wages they asked had they consented t* 
work only for members of the employers’ 
association in that particular city. With a 
few local exceptions trade unions refuse to 
agree to this, and they take high ground in 
so doing. Until membership in the em- 
ployers’ associations can be attained with the 
same ease that membership can in trade 
unions this amounts to asking the trade 
unions to help create a monopoly. Even 
without the aid of the unions the employ- 
ers have in a number of instances effected 
such monopolies with the help of the mate- 
rial men. To claim that such exclusive as- 
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Sociatious of employers are monopolies no 
more than trade unions are monopolies is a 
mistake. An exclusive organization of em- 
ployers aims at monopolizing the entire lo- 
cal business, and an employer from an out- 
side locality finds it very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to be admitted to membership. 
Even in the case of the trade union that has 
no “open shops” whatever, a member of the 
national or international organization is ad- 
mitted to the local union by merely depos" 
iting his traveling card, and a non-member> 
whose ability has been vouched for, may be' 
come a member and go to work upon the 
payment of a small initiation fee. I submit 
that ithere is no practical resemblance be- 
tween the exclusive employers’ association 
and the union shop. 

And really efficient workmen are found in 
greater numbers in the unions than outside 
them. A case in point : A number of non- 
union steam fitters that were employed dur- 
ing the recent lockout in New York were 
examined the other day by a joint board of 
employers and workmen, in order to deter- 
mine whether they were entitled to mem- 
bership in the union, which bad been won 
over to the arbitration plan. Of these sev- 
enty-two men but eleven proved themselves 
capable mechanics. 

I cannot forego this opportunity to address 
myself briefly to the criticism so often heard 
on the methods of trade unions. These 
methods are said to be coercion, used some- 
times to the point of violence. In part this 
is true. But trade unionism has not been, 
brought up to its present state of develop- 
ment by compelling men to join through 
violence. The most successful trade unions 
spend thousands of dollars each year to main- 
tain corps of organizers, who travel over the 
country as missionaries, and they spend fully 
as much for trade publications, which make 
up a great propaganda. Our own organiza- 
tion of some 80,000 men — the Bricklayers 
and Masons’ International Union of Amer- 
ica — in addition to maintaining a large force 
of organizers, spends $25,000 a year for the 
publication of its trade journal. And these 
trade journals, let me remark in passing, do 
not only teach trade unionism, but impart, 
regularly, technical instruction of the most 
practical kind. In the older trade unions, 
where members have been taught amenable- 


ness to discipline and to respect authority, 
the member who would advocate violent 
methods in any case is generally looked upon 
as one bribed to make trouble, and always 
an enemy to the cause. Seldom is a recruit 
made through violence, or fear of it; and 
still more seldom is a member compelled to 
remain a member against his will. This is 
shown by the fact that when a union man 
goes into a non-union shop or town he loses 
no time in forming a branch of his organiza- 
tion. In our own trade our traveling mem- 
bers are our greatest aid in this direction. 

All trade unionists who have been in the 
movement sufficiently long to have been 
taught discipline condemn violent methods 
as inimical to their interests, and as good 
citizens they condemn violence in all its 
forms, whether it be the subtle violence of 
corruption and bribery, or that physical in- 
jury done by a striker or by a murderous 
sheriff’s posse at Lattimer. 

I deny that violence is so prevalent in 
strikes and lockouts as is alleged. In the 
lockout of 50,000 men in New York this sum- 
mer there were but three or four cases of vio-' 
lence, and none serious. Our cities would 
have the entire labor movement condemned 
because an occasional striker throws a brick. 
Would they have us condemn Christianity 
because an occasional fanatic murders bis 
wife and children, or one Christian shoots 
another in a religious quarrel 7 

It cannot be said that our refusal to work 
with a non-union man is coercion of the il- 
legal kind. Our right to do so is recognized 
by the law. We look' upon him as one who 
lowers the standard of living. He has no 
scruples about participating in the improved 
conditions of employment brought about by 
his organized fellows, and knows full well 
that bis treachery, or his selfish individual- 
ism, makes to that extent more difficult the 
further improvement of these conditions. 
The 17,000 non-union miners who hired 
themselves out to the operators to break the 
autbracite coal strike are sharing equally 
to-day with the union men the increase of 
wages and the generally better conditions 
brought about by the very trade union they 
had beset and harassed in every way pos- 
sible. 

The non-union man — and it is to be under- 
stood that speak of the workman who de 
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Hberately opposes trade unions — is an enemy 
of all workingmen, and, in the last analysis, 
an enemy of the community. That union 
men should ostracize him is not to be mar- 
veled at, and, least of all, their doing so is 
not to be criticised by that element of the 
community who assume a similar attitude 
towards those of their class whom they ad- 
judge guilty of “ unprofessioual conduct.” 

The non-union man is one who does not 
pay his way. 

There is no gpround for the charge that the 
trade unions want not only wages, but profits 
as well. Numerous recent cases might be 
cited to show this. I will give one or two. 
When times were hard some years ago the 
Pennsylvania Bricklayers’ Union, of which 
I was then a working member, in order to 
‘‘ divide the work up,” as they expressed it, 
reduced the working day from nine to eight 
hours, and, in order that the employers’ in- 
terests might not suffer, voluntarily reduced 
their wages from 45 cents to cents per 
hour. Only the other day we saw the tin 
plate workers agree to lower their wages in 
order to co-operate with their employers in 
an effort to compete abroad. 

To argue for the ” open shop ” is to admit 
that the labor movement is too strongly en- 
trenched to fall before open attack. The 
thing is transparent. *We do not believe 
that the public is prepared to take so narrow 
a view of this question. The position of the 
employers who assail the union shop is not 
consistent. They do not say that they will 
co-operate with us in all lines and every- 
where — in those lines where not even the 
“open shop” is recognized. They have 
nothing to give us. They simply ask that 
we surrender to them the position we have 
attained after years of struggle. 

The chief concern of the community, I 
take it, is not so much the liberty of the in- 
dividual as the standard of the living. Any 
individual, or any movement, that would 
lower this standard is opposed to the good 
of the community. No legislation has so 
fully met the desires of the people as that 
-designed to protect our workingmen, women 
and children, and as it must be admitted that 
this legislation has come principally through 
the trade unions, any effort to cripple these 
organizations would mean injury to the 
whole people. And let me say here, the 


“open shop ” holds a special danger. In it 
the demagogue can work on men’s dissatis- 
faction and turn the ever-present and una- 
voidable irritation to his own account. He 
believes in the “ open shop ” — it means his 
opportunity — and he goes you one better, 
for he really doesn’t believe in trade unions 
at all — they stand in the way of his class. 
When the factory system, with its steam 
power, began to displace the workers the law 
regulating wages was laid aside at the in- 
stance of the mill owners and landlords and 
the law forbidding combinations of workers 
permitted to remain . The employing classes 
were short-sighted in this, for then was sown 
the discontent that eventually foreed univer- 
sal suffrage. Let those who would emulate 
this shortsightedness beware, lest in setting 
aside one obstacle a greater arise in their 
path. 

The trade unions of the country are op- 
posed to the “open shop,” and permit it 
only in those few instances where, as yet, 
they are powerless to alter it. In the main 
they strive for the express recognition of 
the union shop. One after another they are 
laying aside the strike and pledging them- 
selves to the peaceful methods and sound 
sense of arbitration. They wish to do their 
part in the great scheme of arbitration pro- 
posed by the National Civic Federation. 
What they have gained they will not yield 
up, least of all to those who would have had 
them gain nothing. Their present position 
has been won at too high a cost and after too 
bitter a struggle for them to retreat one inch, 
except before a superior force and in broad 
and open contest. 

THE ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE OF TREES. 

Dr. Stone, botanist of the Hatch Experi- 
mental Station at Amherst, Mass., has been 
making experiments inquiring into the 
effect of electric currents on trees through 
which the electric conductors run. The 
conclusions arrived at should be of much 
interest to electric light ' and railway 
men. In his report Dr. Hatch says: “On 
the whole, the cases of killing trees by es- 
caping electricity are very rare, and by no 
means so numerous as is generally believed. 
Because a large number of trees, adjacent to 
electric railroads, happen to become sickly, 
it must not be concluded that electricity is 
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the cause of these abnormal conditions in all 
cases. In cities and towns, where most of 
the sickly specimens exist, there are vari- 
ous adverse conditions with which the trees 
have to contend. It is, therefore, quite es- 
sential in diagnosing diseased conditions 
that these various factors be taken into con- 
sideration before forming definite opinions 
as to the real cause responsible for their ab- 
normal condition.’’ 

In the course of the experiments the re- 
sistance of the trunks of trees of several dif- 
ferent species were measured and the re- 
sults arrived at are of considerable interest. 
The following data which was abstracted 
from the report of the experiments will give 
the telephone man an idea as to what may 
be the resistance of a “ tree ground.” 

“ The electrical resistance exhibited by 
trees is quite large, otherwise cd’nsiderable 
more injury might result when live wires 
carrying strong currents are brought in con- 
tact with them. The resistance offered by 
ten feet of the trunk of a maple and an elm 
tree, 12 inches and 18 inches in diameter, 
respectively, is shown in the following 
.table : 

Maple. Elm. 

(Ohms.) (Ohms.) 


'Outer bark 192,000 

Middle of Inner hark (cortex) 29,900 11,800 

Cambium (vital layer) 18,000 10,698 


Wood, in. In from cambium 188,000 98,700 

These figures, which are the result of only 
one test taken during the month of June, 
show that trees possess considerable electri- 
cal resistance. Such resistances as are shown 
in the table are capable of cutting down 
tolerably high currents to an insignificant 
amount. As might be expected, the cam- 
bium, or vital tissue, and the inner bark 
containing the phloem, show the least re- 
sistances. The resistance of the outer bark 
of the elm tree was reduced quite percepti- 
bly after turning a hose on it for four hours. 
The bark, however, in the elm is more dif- 
ferentiated than in the maple, and the elec- 
trodes in the middle or inner-bark test in 
the elm were practically in the layer known 
as the phloem. 

These resistances were taken with a Wheat- 
stone bridge. Others have been estimated 
from the voltage and current passing through 
the tree. In all cases the electrodes or wires 
were driven into the tree so as to penetrate 
he wood. Some of these are : 


A maple tree, 18 inches in diameter, gave 
a resistance of 20,000 ohms for 16^ feet of 
its trunk. The same tree gave 11,000 ohms 
for seven feet of the trunk, and 7,000 ohms 
for one foot. 

A pear tree, two feet eight inches high, 
1 % inches in diameter at the base, gave a 
resistance of 290,000 ohms when the current 
passed from the root extremities to the top 
of the tree, or practically a distance of three 
feet. 

A sunflower seedling, 17 inches high and 
three-sixteenths inches in diameter, gave a 
resistance of 25,000 ohms for one inch of 
stem and three inches of the root, while a 
slightly larger plant of the same species 
gave 7,500 ohms for one inch of stem and 
one-half inch of most soil. 

JOHN MITCHELL ON THE WALKING DELE- 
GATE. 

The daily press has been filled with de- 
nunciations of the “Walking Delegates” 
of organized labor, says John Mitchell’s pa- 
per., the United Mine Workers’ Journal. 
According to these various chroniclers he 
“stirs up strikes,” is a “malicious med- 
dler,” and a “grafter,” the “rootof all indus- 
trial wars.” Now, my masters, the walking 
delegate is to the labor unions what the at- 
torneys, presidents and general managers 
are to corporations. They perform the busi- 
ness of a craft. The craft has delegated to 
the walking delegate the same power that 
the Vanderbilt system has delegated to 
Chauncey Depew. He is the representative 
of his union just as George M. Baer is the 
representative of the stockholders of the 
Reading Railroad. What Mortimer F. Elli- 
ott performs for the StandardiOil Company, 
John Smith performs for the housesmiths. 
The office known as walking delegate was 
created because that when a single workman 
went to a corporation to secure a redress of 
some grievance or to ask an advance in 
wages he was summarily discharged, and in 
most cases blacklisted. So the union se- 
lected a business agent whom the employer 
could neither discharge nor blacklist. In 
all cases this walking delegate was selected 
from among his fellow workmen because of 
his superior knowledge of his trade, was 
conservative, and had the ability to express 
the views of his fellows with moderation and 
fairness. Possibly some walking delegate 
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has taken bribes just as Channcey Depew 
has given bribes. It is certain that an oc- 
casional walking delegate has made foolish 
statemants just as George M. Bear did when 
he claimed to be the agent of God. It is 
unfortunately true that a walking delegate 
has counseled violence just as Mortimer F. 
Elliott did when , under his advice , the Stand- 
ard Oil Company planted cannon on the 
shores of Delaware and forcibly annulled a 
charter of a rival company bearing the great 
seal of the State of Pennsylvania. Just as 
thousands of good corporations are viewed 
with suspicion because of the acts of the 
Depews, Baers, and Elliotts, so thousands of 
good labor unions are suffering because of 
the foolish and ill-advised acts of three or 
four walking delegates. Moral turpitude is 
not confined to race or place. The walking 
delegate of either a corporation or a labor 
organization is but human, and necessarily 
makes an occasional mistake. The one strike 
a walking delegate orders is the immediate 
cause for adverse, criticism, but the 999 he 
prevents are never mentioned. No Senator, 
Congressman, legislator, alderman, judge, 
governor or mayor is criticised, shunned and 
despised because be accepted a bribe from 
the walking delegate of a labor organization, 
but if justice were done thousands of them 
would grace a penitentiary or adorn a jail 
because they were debauched by the walk- 
ing delegates or predatory corporations. A 
large and more correct view of this walking 
delegate business would cause the adverse 
criticism to fall where it belongs, and the 
representative of labor would not ' suffer in 
the clearer light. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN- 

Editor Electrical Worker: 

The D. Maydole Hammer Company, of 
Norwich, N. Y., with whom one hundred 
and fourteen members of the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths and Helpers 
have been on strike since May 25 , are still 
unfair to organized labor. 

We ask your moral support and co-opera- 
tion in bringing this enemy of labor to 
terms. 

The factory is being operated by “scabs.” 
The products of this firm bear either the 
stamp of the D. Maydole Hammer Company, 
B. L. Brown, or no stamp at all, it being 


their policy of late to put out goods bearing 
no name or stamp whatever. 

Don’t buy a hammer unless it bears the 
name of some reliable and fair firm. 
Fraternally yours, 

HAMUBRMA.KBRS’ UNION No. 232, 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths 
and Helpers. 


THIS S THE TRUTH. 

Editor Electrical Worker : 

I trust you will pardon my presumption 
in forcing such an obscure and inexperi- 
enced personage as myself upon you. But 
as our Journal is one of a Brotherhood, by 
whose members it is generally understood 
our magazine should be open to every variety 
of unbiased opinion, and having the interests 
of unionism at heart, I thought you might 
find space in its valuable columns for the 
insertion of these few lines. 

The subject with which I shall briefly 
deal is that of incompetent work turned out 
by union men. This subject has so often 
been discussed as to have almost become a 
nuisance for us to think of again. In one 
way, however, I believe I differ from the 
usual idea entertained on this subject, by 
placing the blame of incompetent work not 
upon the journeyman who produces the 
labor, but on those men in whose hands is 
left the responsibility of putting up good 
work. How often do we have pointed out 
to us a plant that is either falling into early 
decay, or one that is but newly erected yet 
giving unsatisfactory service ? Upon whose 
shoulders is the blame of this faulty con- 
struction usually saddled ? Upon the elec- 
trical worker, and if he belongs to our 
Brotherhood, as a natural consequence the 
reputation of our organization suffers. 

Unionism has grown to such an extent of 
late years that it is now almost impassible 
to secure employment in any large city 
without credentials. This is, indeed a 
happy and long-sought for state of affairs. 
Shall we, at this stage, allow ourselves to 
become overconfident and imagining our- 
selves secure, deteriorate to such an extent 
as to render the honest endeavor and persis- 
ent efforts of so many years useless and in 
vain ? It is to be hoped that we have too 
many level heads among ns to p>ermit of 
any such occurrence. There is naturally 
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"bnt one means by which we can have em- 
ployers retain confidence in us. We de- 
mand the highest wages, and in justice to 
our employers should turn out the very best 
standard of work. Faulty construction may 
be attributed to incompetent workmen, and 
every one must admit that in some cases it 
is. In how many other instances, however, 
may it not be traced to lack of system and 
ignorance of elementary principles on the 
part of those in charge ? A poor foreman 
may have under him a set of thoroughly 
efficient artisans, but what opportunity do 
they have of displaying their knowledge of 
the correct way of doing work when he per- 
sists in having them do things after his own 
bull-headed and incorrect fashion ? There 
are many, and I must count myself among 
them, who are opposed to having foremen 
carry cards, for the simple reason that their 
Influence in locals is unfortunately too 
great. One naturally imagines that all fore- 
men who belong to the I. B. E. W. possess 
sufficient knowledge of electrical work to 
entitle them to their position ; and this, as 
far as I have seen, is the case in men who 
were members of our union before they be- 
came foremen. But there are one or two 
cases which have come under my notice of 
men who have been initiated as foremen and 
who are incapable of doing correct work. 
These are the men we should get after and 
protest against. These are the men who 
bring our organization into disrepute, and 
we are certainly doing ourselves irreparable 
injury by taking them in. I, personally, do 
not think that a proposition for membership 
from any foreman should be considered for 
a moment. But should some brother desire 
to have bosses taken in, at least give them a 
good, long trial. Find out whether they 
• really are competent or not. Don’t initiate 
him the first week he is in town just because 
he’s going to run the gang. If he turns out 
to be an ignoramus and the company em- 
ploying him knows be is a union man, you 
can not blame them for losing faith in you, 
and filling your places with men outside the 
fold. I have no suggestion to offer, though 
my own opinion on this subject is not hard 
to decipher, judging from what I have al- 
ready said. I merely wish to have this letter 
inserted in the Worker in the hope that the 
ideas it contains may prove food for thought 


among our brothers, and thereby result in 
benefiting our Brotherhood, which it should 
be our constant aim to uplift and strengthen. 

I am fraternally yours, 

O. F. DavbnporT, 

Local No. 8i, Scranton, Pa. 

KISSES INTEREST. 

A father, talking to his careless daughter, 
said: “I want to speak to you of your 
mother. It may be that you have noticed a 
careworn look upon her face lately. Of 
course it has not been brought there by any 
action of yours, still it is your duty to chase 
it away. I want you to get up to-morrow 
morning and get the breakfast, and when 
your mother comes and begins to express 
her surprise, go right up to her and kiss 
her. You can’t imagine how it will brighten 
her dear face. Besides, you owe her a kiss 
or two. Away back, when you were a little 
girl, she kissed you when no one else was 
tempted by your fever-tainted breath and 
swollen face. You were not as attractive 
then as yon are now. And through those 
years of childish sunshine and shadow she 
was always ready to cure, by the magic of 
a mother’s kiss, the little dirty, chubby 
hands whenever they were injured in those 
first skirmishes with the rough world. And 
then the midnight kiss with which she 
routed so many bad dreams, as she leaned 
over your restless pillow, have all been on 
interest these long, long years. Of course, 
she is not so pretty and kissable as you are, 
but if you had done your share of work 
during the last ten years, the contrast 
would not.be so marked. Her face has more 
wrinkles than yours, far more, and yet if 
you were sick that face would appear more 
beautiful than an angel’s, as it hovered over 
you watching every opportunity to minister 
to your comfort and every one of these 
wrinkles would seem to be bright wavelets 
of sunshine chasing each other over the 
dear face. 

‘ ‘ She will leave you one of these days. 
These burdens, if not lifted from her 
shoulders, will break her down. Those 
rough, hard hands that have done so many 
necessary things for you, will be crossed 
upon her lifeless breast. Those neglected 
lips that gave you your first baby kiss will 
be forever closed, and those, sad, tired-eyes 
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will have opened in eternity, and then you 
will appreciate yonr mother ; but it will be 
too late.” — Exchange. 

HOW TO KEEP HUBBY ON THE WATER 
WA60N- 

‘ *I see a woman out west cnred her husband 
of <the booze habit by locking him up a room 
for a year, and when he came ont he didn’t 
have any more thirst than a camel,” said the 
Cigar-Store Man. 

“It was one of the most horrible stories I 
ever read,” observed the Man Higher Op. 
“Any man who has ever come out of a 
medal-wearing bat to the accompaniment of 
his own thoughts can pass the sorrowful hand 
of sympathy to that poor prisoner guy. 
Think of him all alone in his little room 
longing for a powder until his tongue felt 
a resined boxing glove, and knowing that 
he couldn't get it ! The wonder is to me 
that he didn’t come out with his wisdom 
sprained as well as shy a thirst. 

“After all, I guess it was probably the 
only way he could get on the water wagon. 
He had fallen off many a time and got run 
over by the wheels, and this time he had to 
be tied on, because he couldn’t ride past a sa- 
loon. If he ever gets to the rum again after 
that year there will be something doing in 
in the souse line. 

“It’s funny the various ways men prepare 
themselves for a water-wagon session. Most 
of them go into training for a nice, rosy bun 
that they lead around until it gets too heavy 
and falls on them. When they come out of 
the brannigan they have to go on another to 
keep from shaking to pieces, and so it is a 
continuous performance while the water 
wagon waits and waits. 

“ The real, consistent rummies on the wa- 
ter irrigation thing are the strenuous period- 
icals. They are the boys who train along, 
stalling off the seductive highball or the joy- 
ous bubble water for weeks and months, and 
then they fall so hard that you'd think it was 
an imitation of the collapse of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. When they come out far enough 
to be able to look at the fingers on their right 
hand, and think they are gazing on a bunch 
of bananas they find they are star boarders 
in a sanitarium. 

“One of these stews is enough, and back 
on the wagon they climb. Pretty soon they 


get stuck on themselves. You have proba- 
bly seen a kid riding on the hind end of an 
automobile and putting his thumb to bis- 
nose, with his fingers outstretched at his 
companions as he passes them by. These 
periodicals who get sober by the sanitarium 
route are the same way. They can’t see a 
man who takes two or three drinks and goes 
home in a street car instead of a patrol 
wagon without trying on a coarse kid. 

“There are others who go on the wagon 
involuntary, but they are not numerous. I 
have met a few. I mean the victims of the 
habit whose loved ones try to cure them by 
putting dope in their coffee. I know a- 
young guy who got quite a little organized, 
on the occasion of his first wedding anni- 
versary. He wasn’t in love with booze 
enough to go up to it and put his arms 
around its neck or anything like that, but a 
couple of balls now and then seemed to do 
him good. Well, his wife saw his finish and 
sent and got something to put in his cof- 
fee.” 

“Did she cure him?” asked the Cigar 
Store Man. 

“Yes,’ answered the Man Higher Up; 
“it cured him of the coffee habit.” 


BE HAPPY. 

Be happy to-day. No matter about yes- 
terday nor to-morrow ; be happy to-day. 

Are you poor? Unhappiness will not 
make you rich. 

Are you ignorant ? Unhappiness will not. 
make you wise. 

Are you sick? Repining will not give 
you health. 

Did yon do wrong yesterday ? Regretting 
will not correct the act nor atone for it. 

Yesterday’s errors cannot be undone. 

Do to-day the very best you can. 

Neither crying over yesterday nor making 
faces at to-morrow will enable us to do bet- 
ter than our best. 

We can do better only by knowing better. 

We cannot learn to kno w better simply by 
repining or anticipating. 

We learn to know better by thinking. 

Be happy to-day, this is heaven. 

Be miserable to-day, this is hell. 

I can possess to-day only what I have 
brought into it, or what I dig out of it. 
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Yesterday’s misfortunes are but debris in 
the lap -of to-day. 

To-morrow’s tasks can be but, burdens on 
the back of to-day. 

Extract the lesson out of yesterday, bor- 
row sunshine from to-morrow, but do to- 
day’s work to-day. 


JOHN B. LENNOM ON THE ALLIANCE. 

The present time is full of important and 
striking lessons to the trade unionists of this 
continent. If they will only keep their 
eyes and ears open there are many things 
taking place in the indusrrial world that are 
well worthy of their careful attention and 
consideration. What has struck me as being 
something out of the usual order of past ex. 
periences is the attitude toward organized 
labor of at least a portion of the manufac- 
turers and employers of the country. 

In the wake of Mr. Parry they are organ- 
izing in what is called sometimes branches 
of the manufacturers’ association, and in 
other instances the organization is called 
a business men’s alliance. Whether these 
people are honest and in earnest in their ef- 
forts or not is something of which no one biit 
themselves can be absolutely ceitain. The 
position, however, that they have taken being 
that of positive and unqualified antagonism 
to the trade unions is open to criticism of 
trade unionists as well as everyone else. 

They claim, and in so far as their organi- 
zation is effective, they stand for the claim, 
that employers shall not make any contracts 
with organized labor. In other words, they 
assert their own right to organize, but deny 
the same right to the wage-workers. 

A position of this kind would have been 
in a measure consistent during the feudal 
ages. These people, however, seem to have 
forgotten that the free-school system has 
been in existence for nearly a century ; that 
steam and electricity have revolutionized 
the means of communicating intelligence, 
and that the day is past when serfs can be 
made of the wage-workers of any of the 
civilized countries of the world, and such a 
result is much less likely in the United 
States and Canada than anywhere else. 

They claim through their organization, as 
voiced by Mr. Parry, that the trade unionists 
are not to be relied upon ; that even if they 
enter upon contracts they continually repu- 


diate them. Mr. Parry or his followers, 
when they make this statement, displa3r 
either the grossest possible ignorance or else 
a malignant and vindictive determination to 
ignore the facts. 

I have been the chief executive oflScer of 
our international union (Journeymen Tail- 
ors) for seventeen years. In all that time 
there have not been twenty cases where the 
local unions of our craft have violated their 
contracts with employers ; but, on the other 
hand, scarcely a week has passed in all those 
years that some merchant tailor in some city 
of the country has not deliberately broken 
his contract with our union. 

For several years we have not had a single 
instance of the violation of a contract by one 
of our unions, but at this writing we have 
our members locked out in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Binghampton, N. Y., through the 
influence of an organization akin to that 
headed by Mr. Parry. 

In both of these cities the merchant tail- 
ors who locked our members out were under 
signed agreements with our unions, some 
of the agreements not expiring until next 
year, and others not expiring before Septem- 
ber and October of this year. No demands 
of any kind were made by our organizations, 
but on the first day of July, without notice 
or any effort to meet a committee, our mem- 
bers were thrown upon the streets, and the 
merchant tailors who entered the combina- 
tions in these cities ignored their contracts 
deliberately. 

This, however, did not put our organiza- 
tion out of existence in these cities, and is 
not going to do so. 

We propose to maintain an organization 
as an honorable business organization, and 
if business is done in these two cities in the 
line of merchant tailoring, it will be done 
by members of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America, and under an agreement 
between our local unions and the merchant 
tailors of those cities. 

This effort on the part of a portion of the 
manufacturers and employers of the coun- 
try to deliberately misrepresent and antag- 
onize the trade union movement should be 
met by the trade unionists of our country in 
a manly and straightforward manner, and 
the history of the trade union movement as 
it really is should be shown to the public at 
large. 
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It is trae that trade unionists have occa- 
sionally broken some contracts, but it is 
more true that the broken contracts by the 
trade unionists are infinitesimal in number 
when compared with those that have been 
broken by the employers. 

The trade union stands for fair dealing 
and for honesty and stability and peace in 
the industrial world. We have no objection 
to the employers organizing, but we do not 
propose to be driven out of the field of or- 
ganization because some employers object 
to the wage-workers also organizing. 

The trade unionists have accomplished too 
much to be snuffed out of existence by the 
blatherskites of the Parry stripe. 


WHO ARE leading CITIZENS? 

After all it is not the “important inter- 
ests,” or the leading citizens, the “ better 
classes” in general, that give life to a com- 
munity. It is the man that works with his 
hands who does that. Let him stop work- 
ing and then it is seen , with surprise and 
consternation, how utterly dependent every- 
body else is. 

This truth, so commonly lost sight of, 
has been recently given vivid illustration in 
Texas. Thurber, is a mining town in that 
State. It possesed a population of about 
5,000. The miners had a difference with 
their employees about the wages and hours 
and went on strike. They did more than 
that. The workmen left Thurber in a body, 
some moving to other mining towns and 
some departing from the State altogether. 

The leading citizens awoke to the humil- 
ating truth that without population there 
was no leading for them to do in Thurber. 
The merchants had no customers, the law- 
yer no clients, the doctor no patients, the 
banker no business, the landlord no tenants, 
the preacher no congregation, the newspa- 
pers no readers, the politician no followers. 

“ Really,” remarked an ex-leading citi- 
zen of more philosophic mind than the rest, 
“it does seem as if we are nothing but para- 
sites.” 

There was no use in appealing to the po- 
lice or calling out the military, for there 
were no strikers to coerce, and the workers 
of the region contiguous to Thurber are so 
well unionized that “scab” labor was not to 
be had. 


But one thing remained to do if the town 
wa-s to stay on the map, and the mining 
companies did it. They surrendered and 
the scattered miners are being brought 
back, they and their families having free 
trans|>ortation furnished them. 

So Thurber resumes existence and busi- 
ness, with union labor triumphant. Money 
will fiow again in its old channels and the 
leading citizen ^ no doubt, will rapidly re- 
cover his customary and comfortable con- 
viction that he is the wheel and labor the 
fly. — New York American. 


A PROSPEROUS UNION- 

The report of Financier Metcalf of the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America, 
shows that organization to be in a most pros- 
perous condition. At the end of last June 
the membership had grown to 76,416, an 
increase of 12,000 inside of six months. In 
round figures $93,235 was paid for sick ben- 
efits during the same period. The Iron 
Molders’ Union is one of the oldest trade 
unions on the continent, but it is full of life 
and vitality. Its growth has been sure and 
steady, and the power of the organization 
has been potent in preventing many strikes 
that otherwise would have occurred. It is 
stated that the increase so far for the first 
half of the last six months of the present 
year will show a greater gain than the fig- 
ures above quoted. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that in the very near future the Iron 
Molders’ Union will be one of the organi- 
zations that will have 100,000 men march- 
ing under its banners. 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT ; ITS REAL MEAN- 
ING. 

The labor movement in its broadest sense 
is the effort of men to live the lives of men. 
It is a systematic, organized struggle of the 
the masses to obtain primarily more leisure 
and larger economic resources ; but that is 
not by any means all, because the end and 
purpose of all is a richer existence for the 
toilers, and that with respect to mind, soul 
and body. Half conscious though it be, the 
labor movement is a power pushing toward 
the attainment of the purpose of humanity; 
in other words, the end of the growth of 
mankind — namely, the full and harmonious 
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development in each individual of all human 
faculties of working, pei ceiving, knowing, 
loving ; in fact, the development of what- 
ever capabilities of good that there may be 
in man. — Professor R. T. Ely. 

TRADES UNIONS OF THE FUTURE. 

The situation which confronts the trades 
^unions to-day \s the most serious which we 
have faced since organization began. The 
manufacturers and employers are organ- 
izing for the purpose of disrupting our 
ranks, and, not wishstanding their state- 
ments to the contrary, they have pledged 
themselves to do away with union goods 
and union employees. They have organ- 
ized for war and not for peace. We must 
meet these conditions fairly and squarely, 
and so conduct our affaifs as to retain the 
sympathy of the public at all times. We 
must admit that mistakes have been made 
in the past, but they must be reduced to a 
minimum in the future. Organized labor 
has rights that must be respected, and at the 
same time the employers of labor have 
rights which we must respect. We do not 
believe the unions should surrender any of 
their principles, but to be successful they 
must consider all matters which concern 
their relations to the employers in a spirit 
of fairness and justice. The day of radical- 
ism is past, and we believe the thinking 
men of the trades union movement are glad 
of it. We believe arbitration and the union 
label will work out the salvation of the 
working masses, and the sooner our mem- 
bers become educated to this method of set- 
tling disputes the better it will be for all 
concerned. The attitude of one organize, 
tion in Chicago some time since had more 
to do with the organization of the employ, 
ers than any other one thing in the past 
twenty years. The case referred to was an 
organization which was out on a strike, and 
while demanding the recognition of their 
union, notiified the employers that they 
must come to the union as individuals and 
not as the representatives of the employ- 
ers’ association. This, to our mind, was a 
most unreasonable stand for a trade union. 
We 'must concede to others the rights we 
claim for ourselves. . And further, it is 
much more satisfactory to do business with 
an organization than with individuals. 
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What difference does it make to the em- 
ployer what the wage scale is, provided he 
is on equal footing with his competitor ? 
The fair-mined employer will tell you that 
he would rather compete with a ‘ ‘ closed 
shop ” than with an “ open ” one, because 
he knows that his competitor is on the same 
basis as himself, and he knows the wages 
each must pay. Then, again, the high wage 
scale makes more money for the employer 
that the low scale. Take, for instance, the 
carpenter who is receiving $3.00 per day. 
The contractor figures that the labor on a 
job will cost him $60, or twenty days 
work for one man. He adds his forty per 
cent to the cost of the labor and finds his 
profit on the twenty days’ work to amount 
to $24. Should the man receive $4 per day 
for the twenty days’ work the employers’ 
share is $32. This wil. hold good until a 
scale of wages reaches the point which pre- 
cludes the possibility of building advan- 
tageously to the investor. This point has 
not yet been reached and may not for some 
years to come. But in the making of a 
new scale of wages the matter should be 
weighed carefully. The writer has in mind 
a case which happened in a city located in 
the “gas belt” of Indiana. A certain craft 
had presented a scale which amounted in 
the aggregate to an advance of 46 per cent. 
The international representative being 
called into the controversy looked the ground 
over carefully and suggested to the local 
union that conditions existing at that time 
would not permit of such a very decided in- 
crease in the principal expense account of 
the business. The argument made by a very 
radical member was that the town was so 
very strongly unionized that the proprietors 
would be compelled to yield toithe demand. 
This policy must be buried, and buried for 
all time. Conditions which exist in certain 
localities must be improved before the wage- 
earner can secuie what rightfully belongs 
to him. We believe these conditions can be 
better bandied by an organization of the 
employers, which is gotten together for the 
purpose of strengthening prices, and not 
for the purpose of warring against the em- 
ployees. Trades unions must be conserva- 
tive and work for the upbuilding of indus- 
trial institu-ions, and they will have very 
little difi&culty in securing that to which 
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their labor entitles them. Let all the trades 
unions get together under the banner of 
the trades assembly, study the conditions 
existing in this vicinity, labor to build up 
our industries, as well as our wages, and it 
will not be long before our city will be 
among the most prosperous of the country. 
Argue the man down who says that “ might 
is right ; ” insist upon disputes being settled 
by arbitration, and invarably insist upon 
buying union-label goods, and you will soon 
find that your trades unions will be in the 
ascendency. This is the policy of the In- 
dustrial Peorian, and it shall be our mission 
to endeavor to elevate the toiler and our in- 
dustries, and to teach unions to be conserv- 
ative in all their actions. — Industrial Peo- 
rian. 


SUPPLY AND demand. 

During the period of industrial depression 
which terminated a few years ago whenever 
workingmen complained both of lack of em- 
ployment and the employers taking advan- 
tage of their opportunities to force wages 
down, the employers and their apologists, 
the so-called political economists, drew 
themselves up to haughty heights and sol- 
emnly proclaimed that there was “a natural, 
immunatable law of supply and demand 
which regulated these things, from the op- 
erations of which there is no deviation.’’ 

Since the revival in industry when work- 
men have endeavored to secure improve- 
ments in conditions, the self-same employ- 
ers and their political economists have aban- 
doned — temporarily, at least — their hobby 
of “supply and demand,’’ and now charge 
workmen with being unreasonable in their 
demands. 

Surely, if the law of “supply and de- 
mand’’ is a “natural, immutable law,’’ and 
employers have the right to take advantage 
of its operations when industry is at a low 
ebb, there can be no justification for com- 
plaint when the pedulum has swung in the 
other direction and labor seeks the full ad- 
vantages which the situation affords. 

As a matter of fact, employers have used 
the phrase when opportunity favored them, 
and abandoned or laid it aside in order to 
justify their charge of unreasonableness 
now. — American Pederationist. 


HOME.CUT HAIR.” 

You never see ’em nowadays — 

The boys with home-cut hair — 

But thirty years ago or more 
We saw ’em ev’rywhere. 

In those days country barber shops 
Wus few an’ for the men ; 

To have the barber cut boys’ hair 
Wus hardly thought uf then. 

You recollect how father ust 
To set you on a stool ; 

An apron hangin’ frum yer neck, 

Ma’s scissors for the tool. 

You ’member how upon yer head 
He placed the sugar bowl. 

While ’round its edges snip by snip 
The scissors deftly stole ? . 

An’ in yer mind now don’t you see 
The older children, too, 

A-hidin’ halfway ’hind the door 
An’ pokin’ fun at you? 

An’ ’member when the job wus done 
That you wus always told 
To duck your head beneath the pump 
To keep frum catchin’ cold? 

There wa’nt no scented lotions then 
To put upoif yer hair ; 

No tonics, rubs an’ dandruff cures 
To bring you lines uf care. 

Dad simply trimmed the edges off 
To spruce you up a bit. 

An’ when he said, “Hop off the stool,” 
You knew that ended it. 

In thirty years, it seems to ine. 

This world has changed a heap. 
To-day should fathers cut sons’ hair 
They’d be set down as “cheap.” 

But still, if dad wus with us now, 

A stool I’d gladly take. 

An’ let him use the bowl an’ all, 

Jes’ onct fer old times’ sake. 

— Exchange. 


“ Remember,” said the good preacher to 
the complaining workingman, “that the 
good Lord never sent any little months to 
this world that he didn’t send the food to 
feed them with.” “Right you are,” said 
the worker, “but somehow he sends the 
little mouths to my house and the food to 
yours.” 
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Letters From Our Local Correspondents* 


Local Union No. 4. 

New Orebans, La., October 27, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 
i Since my last attempt there has been quite 
a little “something doing” in our world. 

We have had our Labor Day, with all its 
imposing pageants and display in honor of 
the “ men who toil,” showing to the politi- 
cal parasites and the idle wealthy drones 
what a power in the land is organized labor, 
and what great possibilities are within the 
grasp and at the will of these mighty 
masses, and in regard to a Labor Day 
parade, I feel particularly proud of the fact 
that New Orleans is never in the rear rank 
when it comes to a “ show down ” involv- 
ing the integrity and manhood of her sons 
in any particular, and especially so in the 
vital question of the hour — that of union 
labor. To say that we made a brave show- 
ing and “astonished the natives” this 
year is to put it mild ; and as these are only 
our maiden efforts, it can readily be seen 
what it must become when older and 
stronger. 

As delegate to the convention held in Salt 
Lake City, from September 14th to the 24th, 
I venture to assert that it was the grandest 
ever held in the history of this organiza- 
tion. 

As regards the City of Salt Lake proper, 
and the hospitality of its citizens, in the 
face of the very excellent description of 
everything pertaining to it in the editorial 
of last month’s Worker, it would be super- 
fluous on my part to attempt to recapitu- 
late on it ; at the same time, I can not re- 
frain from expressing my personal admira- 
tion for the business ability, and altogether 
up-to-date methods adopted by the brothers 
of Salt Lake City in their arrangements for 
the comfort and pleasure of the visiting 
brothers, to say nothing of the way we 
were entertained by their charming wives. 
The grand musicale and soiree tendered to 
us by these ladies was indeed unique, and, 
aside from the charming grace and sweet- 
ness of disposition of these daughters of 
Utah, their chief intelligence and tact was 
shown by the manner in which they served 


the “ substantials,” evidencing in no un- 
mistakable way the wifely axiom that “the 
best way to a man’s feeling is through bis 
stomach.” God bless and give long and 
happy lives to the wives of our Salt Lake 
brethren, and may their gallant husbands, 
our good brothers of Salt Lake, live long 
and prosper. 

No small praise should be given to the 
Mormons of Salt Lake City, who were also 
very attentive to us, issuing to us on several 
occasions kind invitations to attend their 
very beautiful organ recitals which were 
grand. 

As to the convention, I can say without 
hesitation, that the work accomplished by 
the different working committees was sim- 
ply stupendous, mainly caused by the re- 
vising of many old forms of law and pro- 
cedure which were sufficient for the early 
days of the I. B. E. W., but totally inade- 
quate in every way to suit the present needs 
of this great and still growing organiza- 
tion, 

A grand constitution has been built up at 
this convention, which I feel certain will 
last for a long time to come, if not for all 
time, as it practically embraces all branches 
of the business and provides for all emer- 
gencies, and, thus fortified, it is now within 
every possibility to make this organization 
the grandest and most powerful on this con- 
tinent, 

Down in Dixie, here, we are going along 
much in the same old gait, and with the ex- 
ception of Local No. 130, being still at outs 
with the Interstate Construction Company, 
involving a complete tie up of electrical 
construction work on the largest new build- 
ing in this city, everything else is in statu 
quo. At present the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany is doing quite a little work in and 
around the city. There is no scarcity of 
men here ; although, at that, I don’t know 
that there are many idle brothers laying 
around. 

Brothers Jem Dorsey, “Sheeny” Sher- 
man and Pat Linem floated into town the 
other day from Beaumont, Texas, and I un- 
derstand, are at present, all working for the 
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Postal Company. Taking it altogether, we 
are doing fairly well in this old sunny spot, 
(which, by the way, looks awful good to me 
after that “freeze out” I had up there in the 
mountains), and (although we have some 
little drawbacks, which we know are inci- 
dental to all locals), on the whole we have 
in Local. No. 4 some of the sturdiest stuff 
that this union can boast of, men who are 
ready and willing at all times to stand up in 
the cause of right, in defense of their union 
principles, and for the glory and advance- 
ment of our own I. B. E. W. 

In conclusion, I might state the terms of 
the new constitution were submitted at our 
last meeting, and accepted unanimously as 
a whole. Also, that we voted in favor of 
Louisville, Ky., for next convention city, 
notwithstanding the glowing eulogpes given 
to ns of El Paso, as we consider the State of 
Kentucky to be in a much greater need of 
encouragement than El Paso, and I sincerely 
hope that Louisville will get it for that 
reason alone. 

With many regards, dear editor and 
brother, with hearty congratulations for 
re-election, I remain 

Yours fraternally, 

Tom LtOYD, 
Press Secretary. 

Liocal Union No. 22. 

Omaha, Nbbr., October 24, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

Omaha, No. 22, is still on earth, notwith- 
standing reports which have been circulated 
to the contrary. 

At our last meeting we voted unanimously 
for the adoption of the new constitution, 
and hope that every other local in the Broth- 
erhood did the same. 

All the boys are working and things look 
brighter than they have for some time. 

No. 22 is having her share of bad luck, as 
another one of the boys got mixed up with 
the “hot stuff.” Brother Theleen, while 
working in the electric light station, became 
grounded on the 5,000-volt wire. He was 
up on the roof and when the station atten- 
dant turned off the cnrrent he fell about 30 
feet and landed on one of the large genera- 
tors, which fortunately was not running 
at the time. The fall did not hurt him very 
much , but he has a very bad burn on his 


right foot and a few small burns on each 
hand. There is no blame laid to the brother 
on account of the accident, as he is known 
to be a careful, competent workman. But 
accidents will happen in spite of the best of 
them. At last reports the brother was doing 
nicely, but will be unable to use his foot for 
at least six months. 

Brother M. J. Curran is back from St. 
Louis, as he has finished his contract there. 
Brother T. J. Lloyd has taken a traveling 
card and started out to see what he could 
find at St. Louis. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. C., 

Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 45. 

Bdffai.0, N. Y. October 28, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

On September third last our esteemed 
brother, John Leonard, while in the dis- 
charge of his duties as a lineman, employed 
by the General Electric Company of Buffa- 
lo, became crossed with two live wires, one 
carrying 2,200 volts alternating current, the 
other carrying 500 direct current, on top of 
a 70-foot pole, and when taken down it 
would have been hard to determine whether 
he was dead or alive, but upon being re- 
moved to the Emergency Hospital on a 
hurry call was soon revived and regained 
consciousness, where he laid for long weeks, 
hovering between life and death, until at 
last, under the good care and kind treat- 
ment he received from the hospital staff, he 
rallied for the better 'and began to recover, 
when it was found necessary to graft con- 
siderable skin on his many burns. Then a 
call was made on the local for men who 
would volunteer to make the sacrifice. The 
call was not in vain , as a goodly number of 
the brothers volunteered, and were skinned. 
The grafting required one hundred and 
twenty inches of skin, and twenty-two men 
furnished the skin. It was certainly a sight 
to make stout hearts grow faint. It was also 
a sight that caused many hearts to swell 
with -pride at being a brother workman and 
associate of the noble men who made the 
sacrifice, and too much can not be said in 
praise of their heroic conduct. 

The remarkable fortitude and composure 
which Brother Leonard maintained during 
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the painful operation gained him the symp- 
athetic admiration of every man present, 
and, considering the weakness and emaci- 
ated condition he was in after so many 
weeks of cruel suffering, proves that he 
must have been possessed of a wonderful 
.constitution. He had one bum on his 
'^omach larger than could be covered with 
both hands, and other burns on both legs 
and his left arm as large as a man's hand. 

The following is a complete list of broth- 
ers and fellow workmen who made the sac- 
rifice : Thomas Quailey, Abe Betty, Geo. 
Fleming, Peter Hamilton, John McCadden, 
Frank Devlin, James Conley, John Marion, 
Adam Gunn, W. J. Bachman, W. J. Rans- 
ford, James Rimmer, Daniel Moynihan, 
Chas. Holslag, Wm. Janowsky, Eli Gallant, 
Thomas Brown, Wm. Dunbar, Steve McNa- 
mara, John Quinlan, Con Rosenkrang, 
James Mange. 

We have three other brothers on the sick 
list. They are Clarence Klicker, Chas. 
Kuhl and Wm. Hanson. All are doing 
nicely, and expect to be around again in a 
few days. 

We are going to have a grand ball on No- 
vember 9, and from all indications it is going 
to be a great success. 

Will Brother James Cummings (better 
known as Farmer Brown) communicate 
with Local No. 45 in regard to some trioney 
he sent to No- 45 some time ago 7 

If Brother B. J. Fleming, of Local No. 10, 
will communicate with his brother, George 
Fleming of Local No. 45, he will hear of 
something to his advantage.- 
Yours fraternally, 

C. W. Brown, 
Press Secretary. 

Liocal Union No. 4=7. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Oct. 8, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

Last night the bunch put me through as 
press secretary, and promised to burn me at 
the stake, and then hit me with a hand axe 
if I did not throw a little ink for 47. As 
there are a few floaters in here, I think that 
in a little while 47 will be able to make a 
better showing. I have been here a month, 
and the fixers are coming and going. There 
is room for improvement here in our line. 

A brother said to me, “Yon fellows 


straighten out 47 and then we will come 
back.” And through just such brothers No. 
47 has had lots and lots of cold water thrown 
on it. 

In regara to work, the Bell can use a few 
more linemen. 

On September 15 a new company was 
granted a franchise to build a telephone ex- 
change, though there is little prospect of 
anything being done this fall or winter. 
Should I stay here, and I think I shall, I 
will let all brothers know when the big show 
opens. 

Ralph Stevenson bumped in here with his 
gang, and is taking a pair of coppers through 
to Denison. With him are Brothers Bre- 
man, McCarthy, McElphery, Slim Moore, 
Hass and McLaughlin , and they are all up 
to date. 

Brother McGuigan is working here in the 
city. Brother Jess, where are you ? 

Brother Joslln blowed in here to-night 
and goes to work in the morning for the 
Bell. 

Hello, 273, you are a dead one. 

Hello, all the boys of 224, a letter will find 
me here at the Hotel Davenport. 

All fixers headed this way, if yon are up 
to date, you will find a pretty good bunch at 
the Davenport. 

Wishing all brothers success, I remain 
Yours fraternally, 

A. N. IRBI.AND, 

Press Secretary. 

Uocal Union No. 64. 

C01.UMBUS, Ohio, Oct. 25. 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

No. 54 is still in existence. The only 
trouble is the press secretary is forgetful in 
regard to attending to his duty. I will try 
and do better in the future. 

Work in Columbus is at a stand still. The 
two light companies are doing some work, 
with very few carrying cards. The pros- 
pects are that Columbus will be on the boom 
by next spring. 

Brother Ed. Day, our worthy vice-presi- 
dent, seems to be very busy looking up 
trouble in the cable. Brother Ed. is one of 
the best union men in the country, and one 
of the best attendants at the meetings. We 
have a good many, members who are very 
bad attendants at meetings. Now, brothers. 
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wake up and attend meetings more regular, 
for you do not realize how bad it looks to 
see brothers on the street comers close to 
the hall and do not think of going up stairs. 

I think the only way to boost the local is to 
attend the meetings. It looks very fine to 
see a lot of fixers assembled at the meeting 
hall. So come to the meetings, brothers. 

had a good many of the boys drop 
from the rolls, but they are gradually com- 
ing back. I think by the first of the new 
year they will all be back. 

We have lots of letters from locals with 
rafiJe tickets. We want the brothers who 
are sending those tickets to understand that 
No. 54 will not honor any more of said let- 
ters or raffle tickets unless certified to by 
the proper authorities, as there is no reason 
why you should not consult your superior 
officers in matters of this kind. 

This is all I can think of at present, so I 
will ling off. Wishing all brothers success, 

I remain 

Fraternally yours, 

D. C. H., 

Press Secretary. 

Liocal Union No. 59. 

St. Louis, Mo., October 26, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

The telephone work in St. Louis is be- 
coming brisk, and there is work here for 
many more telephone brothers, and I assure 
them of a hearty welcome. 

The following record, though somewhat 
late in publication, shonld be known to 
every electrical worker. Committee report 
on trial of ex-Brother Henry Moore and 
Victor Moss for violating Section 9, Article 
XVII, and Section 3, Article XVIII, of our 
constitution : 

Henry Moore pleaded guilty, and of- 
fered as an excuse financial troubles, 
although at the time he was being sought 
for by the superintendent of equipment of 
the Bell Telephone Company, of Missouri, 
who had work for him. 

Victor Moss pleaded guilty by non-appear- 
ance at the trial. 

A fine "of $25 was placed against these 
names, and said men suspended until the 
fine was paid. This was on August 24, 1893, 

. and up to the present date neither of the 
men have put in an appearance at the head- 


quarters, or in any way intimated their in- 
tention to pay said fine. They are still work- 
ing for the Kinloch Telephone Company of 
St. Louis. If these men shonld make ap- 
plication to join any other local will the 
brothers please ascertain from us if their 
names are cleared on our books. 

Fraternally yours, 

L. O. Barthow>mhw, 
Correspnding Secretary. 

Liocai Union No. 82. 

Hbndbrson, Ky., Oct. 27, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

This is to let you and the boys know that 
we. No. 82, are still in the ring and doing 
well. We are only few in number, but are 
here with the goods. We initiated three 
new members at the last meeting and hope 
to get more in the near future ; the more 
the happier, you know. If we could only 
add two or three each meeting, and all 
others could do the same, we would soon be 
some pumpkins. From the report of the 
convention we have a few in our ranks now. 
Let us wake up and add a few thousand more 
before the next convention. 

The boys of 82 are highly pleased with the 
work done at Salt Lake. The convention, 
to our judgment, was handled to the queen’s 
taste and with a business tact. Let us have a 
few inoresuch conventions and we will know 
how we stand. 

No. 82 voted for Louisville for the next 
convention grounds. It’s the best place, 
boys ; all of you vote that way. 

Little work is being done around Hendei- 
son now. Nothing new at all. The Home 
Comptany is doing nothing ; the Bell has a 
small force keeping up line orders and do- 
ing light construction. 

Nothing in the stream for a fioater, but 
you are welcome if you are passing this way. 

Brother Charles Berry is wintering at 
home, after being away quite a while with 
the American people. He and Brother Reed 
Taylor are fighting the bark of the pecan trees 
at present ; good money in it, too. They re- 
port “one” bushel gathered last week. 

Congratulations to Grand President F. J. 
McNulty. Also to all other grand officers ; 
you have our best wishes. 

Fraternally yours, 

H. Jones, 

Press Secretary. 
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liocal Union No. 94. 

Kbwaneb, October 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker ; 

As there has been nothing in the Worker 
from here for some time, I will try and let 
all know that we are not dead, neither are 
we sleeping. We have a membership of 
about forty-three, and still taking in more, 
as we have had quite a number of floaters 
here. We have gained about sixteen new 
members by card, among whom is one from 
Shreveport, La. 

There is quite a lot of work in this place, 
but fortunately no trouble, as card men only 
are in demand, so those coming this way 
looking for work need not bother to call 
without proper credentials. 

The Independent Telephone Company is 
installing an exchange here, which is nearly 
done. The C. U. people are rebuilding its 
exchange, and the Electric Light and Power 
Company has installed an alternating arc 
system of 2,200, which is about completed. 
So you see, altogether, it has called for quite 
a few men. 

There is also being installed an electric 
light plant at Galvia, about eight miles west 
of here. They employ union men only. 

Now, I must say something about our 
Labor Day affair. We were not behind the 
times, far from it, and everyone had a finger 
in the pie, so to speak. We were all busy as 
hens with chickens. Hardly managed to 
get away for a few minutes’ stroll with our 
best girls, even ; so you see we were pretty 
busy. We had tip-top speaking, music, and 
everything that goes to make such an affair 
a success, even though it was what yon 
would call “ a hurry-up program.” We in- 
tended to go to Streator, 111 ., but as we 
could not get rates we decided to celebrate 
at home, so all went into it teeth and toe- 
nail. There was some tall hustling done for 
once. Some of the poor married fellows were 
threatened with divorce proceedings, etc., 
but we stuck to the cause, and talked the 
•frowns and troubles away when our work 
for the union was over. We did fine any- 
way — took in about $ 80 — and if we had not 
put such a heavy weight on our merry-go- 
round we would have been much better off, 
but Brother Hankins says it was because he 
had so many tickets in his pockets. Be that 
as it may, it broke down any way, and 


spoiled that part of the fun for the day. All 
had a good time, and the crowd was fine, 
considering the fact that there were several 
picnics around the neighborhood besides 
ours, which was held in Crystal Lake. 

Now, I noticed in the Ottumwa Courier a 
a lot of doings the boys did there. If they 
did what they got so much credit for doing 
let them do their duty and tell us about it, 
for we are anxious to hear from No. 173 any- 
way. They had better get after their press 
secretary like No. 94 did your humble ser- 
vant, and when they fine you once you will 
see that there is something to write about, 
if you have to imagine it. We don’t have to 
imagine things here, for No. 94 is all O. K., 
each of us ready for three meals a day. 

No accidents to record, only that Brother 
Johnson let his wheel get the best of him — 
ran against a circumstance, and fell in such 
a way as to break his hip, which kept him 
in St. Francis Hospital for some weeks. He 
is now about able to resume his duties as 
usual. 

Well, as this is my first effort as press sec- 
retary, I will pull the switch, with best 
wishes to all sister locals. 

Yours fraternally, 

C. L. D., 
Press Secretary. 

Liocal Union No. 96. 

Worcester, Mass., Oct. 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Work in Worcester among the inside con- 
tractors is very good at present, but not 
much is expected in the next few months. 
The Page Electric Company had an “ ad ’ 
in last week for a few good men, but got 
them, I understand. Two or three came 
from Boston, but as none of them showed up 
at the meeting Monday night, I think 
there were no card men among them. 

We took up the amendments to the con- 
stitution on the 19th and every one present 
voted in favor of their adoption. We can 
yet find some things we do not just like, but 
believe it is by far the best yet. Also glad 
of G. S. Sherman’s re-election, and also glad 
that we are likely to soon have a man in the 
field organizing. There is a good field in this 
district and it has not been worked much. 

We hope to see delegates from every local 
in New England present at the next meeting 
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of the New England District Connell, Sun- 
day, December 13, held in Worcester, at 419 
Main street, 10 a. m. , so we can find out just 
what section needs organizing first and ar- 
range to give Grand Vice-President Mal- 
lory all the help possible. 

We are still making a few members every 
month. ; 

Yours fraternally. 

Press Secretary Locai, 96. 


Liocal Union No. 99. 

Providence, R. 1 ., Oct. 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

No. 99 is now more than holding her own, 
and is adding new lights almost every meet- 
ing night. 

Work is quite plenty in Providence just at 
present, and all the boys are working. 

We had a dramatic entertainment and hop 
on the evening of the 23rd, which was a suc- 
cess, both socially and financially, and on 
the 9th of next month we give a smoker in 
our meeting rooms .and will entertain out- 
side friends. 

We believe that there is beginning to be 
more interest manifested in our meetings, 
and we hope to have fewer vacant chairs in 
the hall on meetings nights in the near fu- 
ture. The absentees are beginning to ap- 
pear. 

We introduced a question box a few weeks 
ago, and already it has brought about some 
interesting discussions, and we notice that 
258 has also adopted the idea, and we would 
like to hear how it operates with them. 

I want to congratulate you Mr. Editor, 
and the Brotherhood in general, on the im- 
provement in the Worker, both in appear- 
ance and as a representative journal of our 
craft. It will, I think, compare favorably 
with any in the field, and must be a power 
for the good of the cause. There are two or 
three articles in the October issue which 
should be read by every man in the union. 
They are in great demand by our boys. 

We wish each and every local union suc- 
cess. We keep the latch-string out for all 
brothers who have the proper passport that 
come our way. 

Yours fraternally, 

i-.J. c.. 

Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 104. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 21, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

We had our smoke talk on Tuesday even- 
ing, September 29, and we certainly had a 
rattling good time. Songs, speeches, re- 
freshments, amateur boxing bouts, and a 
general good time, and the attendance was 
more than we expected. 

Hereafter we will be busy, as there is 
some talk of opening our charter, and then 
we want every man to “ boost ” things and 
work as he never did before to “ ring them 
all.” 

I have noticed in the Worker that other 
locals are hampered exactly as we are, by 
non-attendance, and I think it is time that 
our delinquent members showed up and 
‘‘got busy.” 

Our president and all our officers are earn- 
est, hard-working men, and it does not seem 
exactly fair to me to hear our president say, 
‘‘I will appoint the recording seiretaryor 
financial secetai^ to act on such and such a 
committee,” when there are plenty of others 
who, by straining a point, could do as well. 
Get together, boys, and help to make their 
duties a trifle lighter and attend meet- 
ings better. Take an interest in what is be- 
ing said and done, and if you see our worthy 
president hesitate and look from one to the 
other of his tried and true co-workers, get 
OP your ‘‘ pins ” and volunteer to aid on the 
committee in question and relieve them a 
little. I am vice-leader in a fraternal soci- 
ety, hold an office in a Spanish war veteran’s 
association, and hold this office also, yet I 
am willing at any time to ‘‘get busy” for 
old No. 104, and no trouble or no work will 
be too hard for me. 

April was my first month as a union man, 
but, thank God, I can see now what I never 
did before, and I shall always remain a 
union man, whether I remain an electrical 
worker or anything else. 

I am young at the labor movement, but 
intend to devote a good amount of spare 
time reading and talking to older beads un- 
til I can grsap each and every part of it. 

At our last meeting we had with us ** Old 
Crip,” from Denton, Texas, and we listened 
to some pretty pithy remarks from him, 
which, I have no doubt, helped more than any 
one member present. He has been on the 
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road about eight weeks, and is selling his 
latest book, entitled “ More Ravings from 
Old Crip ; or. Spasm No. 4,” and the price 
is within reach of every one. 

We took one hundred of them, and almost 
every member present took one. 

Your money could not possibly go toward 
la better cause, boys, so let every man dig, 
and as our recording secretary truthfully 
said, let every single man come up and don’t 
look for the change. 

Now, in parting, let me say that every 
member who receives this Electrical Worker 
ought to turn out and help the rest of us 
out, as every man can do his “bit” if he 
wants. 

Yours fraternally, 

Gbo. E. Owbns, 

Press Secretary. 

Lo«al Union No. 115. 

Austin, Tex., October 28, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

I have nothing of interest to write at this 
time, but as the letters from press secreta- 
ries are necessary to the general make up of 
our interesting journal, I think it my duty 
to get up the best excuse possible for an im 
teresting letter, and hence I write. 

I congratulate you. Brother Sherman, and 
the I. B. E. W. in general, on your re-elec- 
tion, sincerely believing that the Brother- 
hood could not be better served under any 
circumstances. 

Everything in labor circles is slow around 
Austin at this time, and the short cotton 
crop, due to the boll weavel, seems to be the 
mean cause of it. 

Our sister city of San Antonio has been in 
the throes of a street car strike for some 
time, but owing to a quarantine of this city 
against San Antonio on account of a few 
cases of supposed yellow fever, their com- 
munication between us is interrupted to 
that extent that IJcan not speak with any 
certainty as to the results so far obtained by 
the strikers. 

The strike breakers (or a part of them, 
at least) were quartered in Austin for some 
days before the strike, having been shipped 
down from St. Louis, it is claimed, to be in 
readiness to take the places of the strikers 
when the call was made.- 

A number of ourbest union men called on 


them at different times and tried to dissuade 
them from their course, but without result. 
From information gleaned from the strike 
breakers, while here, it seems that they are 
regularly organized, with solemn obliga- 
tions to respond to the call of their leaders 
at all times. That they draw regularly 
pay from sources backed by capital, and 
that, outside of the few serious knocks they 
get now and then in labor riots, they have 
what they term “a good time ” as a general 
thing and ride on free passes. 

In my opinion this is a very serious prob- 
lem for our labor leaders to consider, and 
an effort to make strike beakers so undesir- 
able an avocation that few peonle with self- 
respect would subscribe thereto is the ques- 
tion most important just now. 

Many of these strike breakers, I feel sure, 
are not aware fully of the ultimate injury to 
their fellowman and to themselves in the 
end that this curse brings about, and it 
should be the aim of all labor leaders that 
they be made to know it in every way pos- 
sible. 

All unions should unite in obtaining the 
names and as full a description as possible 
of all confirmed strike breakers, and pub- 
lish so thoroughly that go where they 
would all would know and avoid them as 
they would a contagious disease. 

It must be known to them that they are 
nothing more nor less than tools in the hands 
of corporations to act against their own fel- 
low-workman, and few, if any, can have 
much respect for their calling. 

No course not backed up by popular sen- 
timent of any locality can possibly win in 
the end, and all rabid radical measures 
should be avoided by unionism. 

Law in its majesty is supreme, and should 
be respected by all, whether employer or 
employee, and the one who violates it has 
in every instance lost his greatest ally — 
popular opinion. If this be the true theory 
to pursue, then it behooves us to make haste 
very slowly about striking at all times, and 
when we do, be reasonably certain that pop- 
ular opinion is on our side, as well as condi- 
tions in general. 

Then, when we see that the strike mnst 
come, so declare it, and then act in a man- 
ner so that all will respect your demands, 
but use no violence. 
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There is some reason to believe that there 
is or -will likely be more or less friction in 
street ciar circles in Austin soon, owing more 
or less to the street car strikes in San An- 
tonia and Waco, and the ultimate outcome ; 
but as I happen to be a member of the arbi- 
tration and legislative committee from the 
Austin Trades Council, who will be called 
to deal with all matters of that kind, I feel 
hopeful that a strike may be averted by pa- 
cific methods, which 1 think can confidently 
be relied on, as I personally know all par- 
ties well that are interested and know them 
to be people who are open to common rea- 
son. 

As I said in the beginning, I had nothing 
of special importance, and have been obliged 
to fill up with just such things as came in 
my mind, so let it go at that. 

Yours fraternally. 

Mack, 

Press Secretary. 

Local Union No. 120. 

London, Ont., October, 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker; 

Here we are again, but with trouble on 
our brow. We have death in our midst, in 
Arfhur Gray, who met his death very sud- 
denly. The boys all turned out, and for the 
first time in my time with the local the 
badges were turned with the black edge. 

We are losing some our members each 
month — going away — principally to St. 
Louis, so if any of our brothers meet, use 
them right. They are of the right kind. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that 
Brother Foley, who is our elder, has, in a 
great many respects, enlightened our un- 
derstanding as to the local.. Lou has been 
to the convention in company, and has cer- 
tainly gained a bit in regard to the I. B. 
E. W. 

Hello, there, Rochester, N. Y. Have you 
met James Gibson, inside man for the Bell ? 
Let No. 120 know, and his address, as a 
friend desires to locate him. 

We are steadily growing in strength and 
unionism in London. Electrical business 
is rapidly coming to the front. 

With regards from all the boys of No. 120, 
I am 

Yours fraternally, 

Dick, 

Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 136. 

Birmingham, Ala., Oct. 26, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

We have had lots of work here for some 
time, and things are going all right for all 
card men that come this way. But we have 
cleared up the rush at present, although all 
the boys are still working, and I hope work 
will still keep up. 

Our only trouble here is to get the boys 
to attend the meetings. But I hope we will 
be able to overcome that after our new by- 
laws are approved. 

As this is my first attempt I will close, 
with the hope of giving you a more inter- 
esting letter for the December issue. 

Yours fraternally, 

L. A. Chase. 

Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 144. 

Wichita, Kansas, Oct. 23, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

We are all at work here at present, and all 
seem to be satisfied. 

. We had a visit from Brother Ray, who is 
now on the road with a specialty of his own, 
and from all reports he is doing well. 

We have a scab contrractor here, who we 
have never been able to do anything with. 
He only employs children to do his work, 
and gives them from $3 to $5 per week, and 
they struck among themselves on the 21st 
instant. 

We think that this town would be an ex- 
cellent place for some one with a little capi- 
tal to start an electrical supply house, for 
there is not anything like a first-class shop 
in this town. There is a population of 35,- 
000 here, and lots of building going on here 
almost the year round. At present there are 
a great number of big buildings going up. 

One of our brothers, C. D. Morris, has 
got married since my last letter, and we all 
wish him success in the double harness, and 
hope all his future troubles will be little 
ones and plenty of them. 

Brother Wilson isvisting relatives in Ohio. 

The majority of this local voted on Louis- 
ville as the place for the next convention. 

This local wishes success to Dutch Ster- 
ling and all absent brothers. 

Fraternally yours. Smith, 

Press Secretary, 
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liocal Union No. 146. 

Saginaw, E. S., Mich., Oct. 22, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Local No. 145 is having good meetings. 
The boys are taking more interest, and we 
als6 initiate a new member once in a while. 

Everything is about the same as usual in 
the line of work — ^just about enough to keep 
;the boys busy. 

There is a great deal of underground 
work going on at present time, which is 
done by the Michigan Tel. Company. 

Yours fraternally. 

Emu, a. Waltbrs, 
Press Secretary. 


liOcal Union No. 166. 

Fort Worth, Texas, Oct, 25, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

First, allow me to congratulate you on 
the appearance of the last issue of the 
Worker. It more nearly resembles the Lo- 
comotive Firemen’s Magazine than any 
issue yet, so I hope the pain in the anatomy 
of our Pennsylvania brother is somewhat 
eased. 

In regard to the status of work in this 
vicinity, can only repeat the general refrain 
throughout the country, “ nothing doing.” 
Work at the new telephone plants at Den- 
ton and Gainesville is at a standstill. Short- 
age of material is the cause. 

The work on the Fort Worth Telephone 
Company’s new exchange has been seriously 
hampered by the non-arrival of the switch- 
board, (an American, of Chicago), which, 
was lost in transit. A tracer was sent after 
it, audit has just been located somewhere 
in Oklahoma. They are now expecting it 
at any time, when the work of installing it 
will be pushed as fast as possible. The 
work will be done by competent men, and 
the citizens of Forth Worth can rest assured 
they will be enjoying first-class telephone 
service in the near future. 

Why, oh, why can not the different press 
secretaries of the different local spare a 
half-an-hour, or an hour of their time, once 
a month, and have their local represented 
in the Worker ? It is rather discouraging to 
the editor, as well as to the I. B. E W. at 
large to pick up the magazine, and out of 
about 450 locals to find about 25 per cent of 
them represented. It looks rather queer to 


me, that a local can not find one man in 
their organization who thinks enough of his 
local to write a letter once a month. I look 
for a letter from No. 10 or 16 each month, 
and hardly ever have the pleasure of read- 
ing one from either local. I know that 
Snodderly, John Berry or “ Dad ” Swift 
could write one from No. 10, or that old 
“ Homeguard,” Charley (Slim) Tyner, 
could let No. i6’s wants, tria's and tribula- 
tions be known. Not only these, but every 
other local in the United States have men 
in them that could do the same. See if you 
can’t, boys, for next month, and no apolo- 
gies accepted. 

The strike at Waco, of the street car boys, 
is not progressing very nicely for the boys. 
One scab, who came from Bridgeport, Conn., 
to beat them out of their small pittance, 
was put in the clear, by some one unknown, 
and he won’t scab any more. He went 
home in a wooden overcoat. The boys have 
the sympathy of No. 156, as we have a fight 
on against one of the head men of the Waco 
street car system, Mr. Lord, of the Fort 
Worth Light and Power Company. 

Brother Billy Schlange, of No. 16, came 
through here last week, and at present is 
working in Cleburne, Texas, or was, the last 
I heard of him. Brother Tilley Brasseau is 
there also, doing the cable splicing for the 
Standard underground people. 

Last Wednesday night, the 24th, we re- 
ceived a visit from Brothers James Moore 
and ,P. H. Moore, of No. 106. Brother 
Moore gave us a nice description of his pur- 
suit of a job, and the next day the two 
boarded their private car, G. C. & S. F., 
6452, and left for parts unknown. 

Albert M. Horle, you will please write to 
Brother E. E. McCallam, Box 628, Denton, 
Texas, if you see this. He wants to hear 
from you the worst ever. 

Now, brothers, should your city ever have 
a street fake, beg pardon, street fair, and a 
gentleman (?) by the name of Frank P. 
White should be selected a director-general 
of same, shun it 'After solemnly promising 
us that auy electrical work, or lighting, 
done at the late carnival in this place, should 
be done by a fair company, except such as 
was donated to the committee, he remarked 
that ‘‘he did not care a j who fur- 

nished the light.” Consequently, all ex- 
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cept two showa were palled by a scab com- 
pany. The carnival was such a frost that I 
think “ oarnivalism ” is dead in Fort 
Worth. 

The Northern Texas Traction Company 
has been making a number of extensions, 
but have them finished now, and nothing in 
sight there at present. 

One thing more in regard to letters in the 
Worker. Hardly any of the boys who read 
the journal bu look [for letters from the 
the locals they have, at one time or another, 
been affiliated with. Then they throw it 
down, or make sarcastic remarks as to its 
get up. Whose fault is it ? The locals them- 
selves. Elect a press secretary, and if ke 
don’t write fire him and elect another. 
Keep an through your entire membership, 
and you will find one after a while. Accept 
no excuse, unless it is caused by some un- 
avoidable mishap or some other occurrence. 
Another thing, don’t throw down your 
Worker after reading one or two letters you 
are interested in. Read them all, and you 
will find something readable and interesting 
in all of them. 

Hoping this will bear some fruit, I am 
Fraternally yours, 

Witl, F. CI.ARKB, 
Press Secretary. 

liocal Union No. 180. 

Vai,i,ejo, Cai,., October aa, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

It seems to be getting rather a hard task 
for us to think up a letter for the Worker 
every month. Being, as we are, employed 
on a navy yard, we are out of touch and gen- 
eral run of things on the outside. 

Our local is thriving as well as can be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Two more 
cards deposited — one for Brother Plunkett, 
of No. 298. San Francisco, and one from 
No. 15 1 (the name of the brother I can’t re- 
call). 

We have been awaiting the new or rather 
the revised edition of our constitution, so 
we can put our new by-laws into effect. 
Now that we have received the additions to 
and the amended sections thereof, the mem- 
bers of 180 had better “look .a leetle out,’’ 
because the constitution and by-laws must 
be lived up to to the letter. No half way 
method godb. 


Say, Brother Sherman, the “case and 
coils’’ of the October Worker do you and the 
I. B. E. W. great credit. It is Ai and no 
dream. 

Here is a proposition we would like an- 
swered by the brothers : A man who con- 
tracts jobs works himself and hires one or 
two men, asks for membership in a lo- 
cal. Should they take him in and issue a 
card ? The old nor the new constitution do 
not cover this point. Bye the bye ; what do 
you think of the results of our covention ? 

No. 180 joins me in wishing the Brother- 
hood long and prosperous life. 

Fraternally yours, 

C. A. P., 

Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 193. 

SpRiNGFiBtD, Ii,!.., October 31, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Local No. 193 is in a very flourishing con- 
dition at the present date. 

The State Federation of Labor held its 
annual convention here this month. The 
only thing of much interest to the electri- 
cal workers was the trouble of the Central 
Union Telephone Company, to see about 
bringing about a satisfactory settlement. 

We were very much grieved to hear of the 
accident which happened to Brother Thos. 
Gibline, which later resulted in his death. 
He was working for the Chicago and Alton 
|Lailroad as brakeman, and had gone[to the 
pilot to flag another train and lost his bal- 
ance, breaking his hip and injuring'himself 
internally. 

The cable men for the Conklin Construc- 
tion Company finished up splicing last week, 
and the local will lose two good brothers — 
Geo. Shoenberger, who goes to California, 
and Fred Hues, who went to Kankakee. 

, We have been voting on the new consti- 
tution, and find the amendments offered by 
the International Convention, if they are 
carried by a vote of the locals, will improve 
the constitution very much. 

Hoping all locals success, I will close. 

Yours fraternally, 

W. J. Barnbs, 
Press Secretary. 
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liocal Union No. 212. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct; 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

It has been some time since No. 212 has 
been heard from, but we are still doing busi- 
ness in good style. 

Our business agent, who is no less a per- 
sonage than Big Jock Adams, seems to scare 
^11 the electrical workers who are on the 
outside into filling out applications. The 
way applications are read out every meeting 
night, there are more electricians in this 
old town that want to be union men than 
there is room in our old hall to seat them. 
Keep it up, Jock ; get them all together, and 
give the fellows that are back in their dues 
a good rub, too. They will be coming 
around about the first of the year wonder- 
ing why they can’t come in and get that 
little raise in wages the contractors are go- 
ing to give ns (maybe). 

Brothers, our duty is to aid our business 
agent in every way we can, not to knock 
him for some little trifle that does not 
suit one or two men. He gets all the knocks 
he wants from the other side — the contract- 
ors. 

Another thing, brothers, always respect 
the chair; don’t bulldoze, threat and abuse 
the officers. You all have a vote. If they 
do not suit you change them ; don’t jump 
up and get personal or delay the business of 
the local, as has been done by a few of the 
brothers here lately. That kind of business 
keeps a lot of good brothers from coming to 
the meeting. Now, all brothers should show 
respect to the chair, regardless of personal 
feeling. Will also say if this cap fits pull it 
down Over your lump head and think it 
over. 

Work here is pretty fair at present, all 
brothers working and room for a few more 
if they happen to drop in here, but we en- 
force the paid-up or traveling card, and you 
must see our business agent before you go 
to work. 

Our official journal is becoming greater 
every month, it is both instructive and en- 
tertaining. I would like to see a question 
and answer column included for the benefit 
of some of us — just plain, practical, every 
day questions. What say you. Brother 
Editor. 


Will close, with good wishes to our, new 
officers and all other locals. I remain 
Fraternally yours, 

T.J.H., 

Press Secretary. 


LiOcal UnlQii No. 213. 

Vancodver, B. C., October 91, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker; 

Congratulations to officers and members 
of the Western Conference. ’ No. 213 hopes 
the day is not far distant when every local 
throughout the Pacific States and British 
Columbia will get In line and eventually 
have in operation a schedule that will gov- 
ern the working conditions throughout the 
territory within its jurisdiction. 

We are still trying to reach a settlement 
with the A. A. of St. Rwy. Union, who still 
persist in claiming the right to put in 
schedules governing electrical work. That 
is where we differ. We are confident of the 
outcome of this dispute, as the A. F. of L., 

, in former decisions of similar cases, has al- 
ways decided that each trade attend to its 
own affair and not to interfere with other 
branches of trade who are fully able and 
capable of taking care of themselves. 

Brother Howard assures us that our con- 
tention received unanimous support on the 
floor of the convention and the g;rand 
officers have the case in hand and will push 
it to a finish. But, boys, every member of 
this local should look this matter square in 
the face. There should be no tendency to 
shirk responsibility, but rather show a will- 
ingness to uphold the I. B. E. W. in prefer- 
ence to any other trade organization that 
may assume to encroach on the legitimate 
field of the Brotherhood. And say I You 
all expect speedy results from the head of- 
fice. Are you personally doing your best 
to bring about the desired results ? If Qot, 
shake off that indifference you have shown 
and show by your actions that you are sin- 
cere, which is absolutely necessary before 
you can hope to bring this matter to the 
successful termination you desire. 

Work is slack in this district now ; the dif- 
ferent companies are doing very little, so 
would advise visiting brothers to cut this 
burg off their visiting list. But if the attrac- 
tions prove so strong that you must pay us 
a visit, don’t forget that the rule with all 
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companies here is — a paid np card or no 
work. 

Should this catch the eye of any brothers 
who know the whereabouts of Norman 
lilain, lineman, or can give any information 
concerning him, they will confer a favor by 
communicating with the secretary of this 
local. 

Yours fraternally, 

A. CHERRiti,, 

Press Secretary. 


liOcal Union Ho. 215. 

Hot Springs, Are., Oct. 26, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Work has been slack here. The Southern 
Independent expects to start the first of the 
month with their conduit work. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to presen t the 
scale of wages. You must have the green 
ticket for this job, as Brother Clarke will 
work no other. 

The convention is over, and as yet we 
have not been notified officially of the elec- 
tion of officers or the changes in the consti- 
tion. Of course, we are a small local, but 
were they not all small ones once, but we 
think we shonld be notified at once. 

We have got a new set of by-laws, but can 
not send them in' for approval until we see 
the new constitution. We are perfectly sat- 
isfied with the convention and hope to see 
the I. B. E. W. one of the largest organiza- 
tions in the country. 

I agree with the other brothers when they 
say that we should raise the death benefits. 

I hope to see Brother Walker, of No. 118, 
do well on the raffle. I think every brother 
in the I. B. B. W. should take several 
tickets. 

We -will let the brothers know when the 
new company needs men for sure. 

Brothers Pierce, Cheatham and Kenny 
have left us. They went to Jefferson, Mo. 
Brother J. B. Meloney, of 83, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Brother Guman, of 28, Baltimore, 
Md. , are with us. 

If Brother Guy Tracy, late of 45, Buffalo, 
sees this write me. 

Well, No. 14, I see you have the P. & A. 
on the run. Stay with them and you will 
win. 

With success to the I. B. E. W., I am 
Fraternally yours, 

H. W. McCammon. 


liOcal Union No. 244. 

East Madch Chunk, Oct. 27, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Local No. 244 is still alive and doing well, 
and all the brothers working. 

We gave a ball on October 22. Very few 
of its kind were ever held in this town. The 
hall was packed to ite utmost capacity, and 
all enjoyed themselves most heartily. A 1 
the b others should be thankful to Brothers 
J. P. Tracey, C. Huler, J. O’Dowell and L. 
Heisel for the way the ball was conducted 
by them as committee men. Also our whole- 
souled brother, W. O’Dowell, as doorkeeper. 
We had four representatives from Local No. 
91. We thought we would have more, but 
the most of of No. 91 ’s sports are base ball 
players. 

Brother Wm. Mayer, of No. 244, is in Buf- 
falo. Auy of the boys meeting him will 
give him the glad hand, for he is O. K. 

I was in Buffalo a few weeks ago. I met 
some of the brothers of Local No. 45, and 
find thorn to be right up to date. 

Yours fraternally, 

Neai, 0 ’DONNEI.I,, 
Press Secretary. 


Local Union No.. 250. 

San Jose, Cai., Oct. 22, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

The strike is ended. The hatchet has 
been buried and both sides have shaken 
hands and declared the bout off. It was a 
hard fight and much credit can be given both 
sides for the strenuous manner in which it 
was conducted while it lasted. It brought 
out the weakuess of the different organiza- 
tions, and we will now know where to con- 
centrate our forces and influence for the 
building up of our organizations. 

A matter which will be given the most 
serious consideration of this local will be 
the education of its members. With all 
union linemen well educated, and learning 
more of the business day by day where they 
will be of the greatest value to the employer, 
there will be no trouble about recognition of 
the union. It would be the best thing our 
locals could do to take up “the discussion of 
practical electrical subjects ’’ at every meet- 
ing. Should this be done, there would be 
non£ but union men employed throughout 
the United States and the jurisdiction of the 
I. B. E. W. It would be nice if a part of th 
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Worker could be devoted to this and 'would 
serve to increase the interest. The time is‘ 
coming when the most skilled electricians 
in the country will be members of the I. B. 
E. W., and this will be brought about by 
the unions educating their members. 

Our local is building up wonderfully since 
|he visit of the little giant, Grand President 
McNulty. I tell you heis all right. His talk 
to the members opened up a new career for 
the local, and a new interest is manifest on 
all sides. 

We are very glad to know that the high 
board fence has been knocked out. Union 
electrical workers will be union electrical 
workers wherever we are. 

President Kamp has shown his superior 
qualities as a presiding officer, and it is too 
bad that we did not discover this before. Nick 
Cooper is our secretary now, and a dandy he 
is. He brings in lots of money with his no* 
tices. Send out some more, Nick. **Ohi 
Joy *’ Kich presides as foreman, and is al~ 
ways on hand to attend to his duties. Brothe>^ 
Jess Hilton has been kept very buSy lately 
receiving dues, as the boys are coming to the 
front at a rapid rate. 

All our local boys went back to work for 
the Sunset. Indications are they will be 
employed a long time getting things straight- 
ened ont after the war. Jack Jennings and 
Brother Desimonie are doing a little pre- 
liminary work for the Saratoga rOad. Brother 
Graham will be foreman. Old Time Rocks 
Kelley Bryant is still hiking for the Santa 
Clara street road, and no one but a green, 
carded can work with him. Several broth- 
ers working for the Postal were visitors last 
Tuesday evening. We expect many new 
initiations during the coming month. Le^ 
them all come in who try to do right. 

Wishing success to the Brotherhood in 
general, I will now cut off. 

Yours fraternally, 

Chas. H. Haruison, 

Press Secretary. 

Local Union No. 262. 

Pdi,i,man, Ii,!,., Oct. 28, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

To commence with, I regret being unable 
to refer to a brilliant record of growth in 
numbers and influence, but trust that slow 
growth may be taken for an indication of 
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permanence and stability. We have done 
well in the past, and hope to do better in the 
future. 

There is some work here, but how long it 
'will last is hard to say. 

Various causes have contributed to pro- 
duce stagnation in Pullman. The electricians 
may be divided in four classes — the sore 
heads, swelled heads, dead heads and the 
level heads. The latter, goes without say- 
ing, belong to the I. B. E. W. withont ex- 
ception. There are the sore heads, who 
have a personal grudge against some of the 
officers of the union, pr think that a special 
constitution should be legislated for their 
beneflt. They are chronic kickers who kick 
at the initiation fees, the dues, or anything 
else that comes handy. In fact, they would 
rather kick than eat, and are never happy 
unless when doing both. 

Then there are the swelled heads, thbse 
super-excellent individuals— we all know 
them— who are so inflated with the idea o^ 
' their own importance that another particle 
of gas would cause them to burst and reveal 
them as they are — empty — living as they 
are in a fool’s paradise. It would be a pity 
to wake them up or disturb their dream. 

Then those dead heads, we all know, 
agreeing with all you say about the value of 
unionism, and claiming to be good union 
men, but at the same time shamefully neg- 
lecting their responsibility to help the move- 
ment on. 

Now, I believe there is no better class of 
men to be found anywhere than in the rank 
and file of our craft. But I also believe that 
selfishness lies at the base of the heart of 
every man, and that among the best ways to 
prevent our lives from becoming warped and 
narrowed through its influence, is not only 
to think of the needs of others, but to gO 
out of the way if need be to render any as- 
sistance in our power to a worthy brother, 
and that in so doing the benefit to ourselves 
will far outweigh whatever favor we may 
have rendered to another. 

I will close now, hoping to have a more 
cheerful letter next time. 

With best wishes for the welfare of the 
Brotherhood, I remain 
Yours fraternally, 

WmiAM Strebt, 

Press Secretary. 
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. liOCfU Union No. 268. 

Nbwport, R. I., October 26, 1903. 
Editor Blectrical Worker : 

For. the past six months our. meetings 
have been poorly attended. Now, brothers, 
you of No. 263 who never attend a meeting, 
unless dragged to it by one of the few 
faithful workers who keep it going, I want 
to say a few . words to you in your own be- 
half, as well as for our local and the Broth- 
erhood in general. Do yon realize that if 
we all neglect the obligation as you have 
done in the past that our charter would soon 
be taken from us under the constitution ? 
If you meet a brother on the street and ssk 
him “ Are you coming up to the meeting to- 
night? ” he will say “iNo, I have another im- 
portant engagement on for this evening.’* 
But if you could see this same brother steal- 
ing home in the early hours of the mom- 
and his wife meet him at the head of the 
stairs with “ Why, Hanry ! What kept you 
out so.late :? ’’ “ Me dear, delayed be im-; 

portant b-i-z-z-n-e-s-s at the local; whatcher- 
matcher-wicher-hic?’’ Then we have another 
brother whose poor wife is sick every meet- 
ing night, and as all the doctors in this town 
are boozologists he has to visit all of the 
gin mills and x>ool rooms in town to find 
the . much-desired doctor. Now, we have a 
fe^: brothers that have their cards far in 
arrears,, and. they jump into another town 
without taking out -a traveling card and go 
to work on a job, and wait until the local in 
that town compels them either to pay up or 
take out a new card, and of course they will 
find out which is the cheapest way out of it 
before they make good. 

We expect to hold a grand meeting No- 
vember 6, .1903. All brothers cordially in- 
vited to attend, and we have sent invitations 
to all brothers to come up and have due. 
stamps fill up the blank spaces on their 
cards. Program of sports: Miniature mer- 
ry-go-round, shute the shute, automobile, 
race, aud whitewash the books. 

Yours fraternally, 

E. J. McCann, 
Press Secretary. 


Local Union No. 296. 
POUGHEBBPStB, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worket: 

In looking over tiie last Worker I see that 


Brother P. J. McNulty was elected Grand 
President. He is surely the right man and 
a conscientious worker, and he has the 
hearty good wishes of No. 296. 

Although our local is young, it is never- 
theless full of energy, and stands ready to 
take in a workman who has only unionism 
in him. 

Brothers, what we want in the I. B. E. W. 
are union men at heart, and if all had the 
right kind pf unionism and fraternal feeling 
towards our fellow-workers and the I.- B. E. 
W. , there would be no scabs. 

The word scabs brings to my recollection 
a few verses, which I hope our kind editor 
will find room for. It is headed, “St. Peter 
and the Scab,” and, brothers, St. Peter was 
union at heart. £This poein has been pub- 
lished by us. — Ei>.] 

Yours fraternally, 

Prbss Sbcrrtarv. 

Local Union No. 338. 

Dbnison, Trxas, Oct. 23, 1903. 
Editor Eiectrical Workej: 

No. 338 is still doing business at the same 
old stand and is getting along nicely. 

We have a good attendance every meeting 
night, and if the hikers don’t show up we 
put a fine of 50 cents on them. 

Things are dull here and nothing doing) 
but hope work will pick up shortly. 

Yours fraternally, 

R. B. Buis, 

Press Secretary. 

Local Union No. 346. 

Port Smith, Ark., Oct: 25, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

A gang of the W. U. men came in on Oc- 
tober 8. They are stringing cable and re- 
moving all but their call and clock wires. 
No card men among them. 

Brother Charles Tomilson, who had the 
misfortune to fall thirty feet at Eureka 
Springs, caused by a messenger, on which 
he was riding, breaking,is up and about, but 
it will be sometime before he will be able to 
resume work. 

Brother R. A. Phillips, of No. 215, Hot 
Springs, Ark., passed though on the i6th. 

If Brother W* R. Carnahan sees this letter 
please address the writer. 

Brother Pred. Strong returned from Jop. 
lin, Springfield and Eureka. 
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Brothers, let me remind youithat we meet 
the first and third Tuesday nights in each 
month at K. of P. Hall. It is the duty of 
each member to attend when business does 
not keep him away. Also some have missed 
our financial secretary longer than the pre- 
scribed time. 

Fraternally yours, 

R. G. Chaffin, 

Press Secretary. 

liOcal Union No. 372. 

Boons, Iowa, October i8, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

For several months the members of Local 
No. 372 have been disappointed by not find- 
ing a letter from their press secretary 
among the “Letters from our Local Corres- 
pondents.” Having lately acquired the of- 
fice of press secretary I will endeavor from 
now on to relieve the members of further 
disappointment. 

Our local is small, but is growing all the 
time. We have taken in about fifteen new 
members this summer and have one candi- 
date on the table for our next meeting. 

The Iowa Telephone Company made ex- 
tensive improvements here this summer, in- 
stalling a central energy exchange. The 
Boone County Mutual is expecting to do 
considerable work this winter. 

We are working hard to get all the men in 
town into the union and are succeeding as 
well as could be expected. It is our hope 
that we will have all of them with us before 
the end of the year. 

The unions of this city made a splendid 
showing on Labor Day. Our hopes of win- 
ning the prizes in the foot races were shat- 
tered, when our only foot racer left town to 
see a ball game. 

Wishing success to alljbrothers, I am 
Your fraternally, 

H. L. TiTTSON, 

Press Secretary. 

Local Union No. 381. 

Chicago, III., October 29, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Considering the fact that I have missed 
the last few issues I will attempt to be in 
time for this one. 

We are having prosperous times here just - 


now. All the boys are working, and conse- 
quently everybody is happy. 

Allow me to congratulate yon on the con- 
vention number. It was certainly interest- 
ing reading. 

And as to the convention. According to 
our delegate it must have been a great one. 
We are well pleased with his report. We 
hope that the alterations and the additions 
to the constitution will be favorably voted 
on by the various locals, but however that 
may be. Local No. 381 will ever be found 
loyal to the will of the majority. 

I notice in a letter from No. 174 a question 
is raised in regard to a member who is a 
contractor. Now, I do not wish to discuss 
the merits of this particular case, but I, for 
one, do not think a contractor should be 
a member of a labor union. It is bound to 
produce discord. Let the contractors have 
their employers’ associations and the work- 
ingmen their unions. While I have none 
but the kindliest feelings for the employers, 
and hope to see the day when capital and 
labor will work together harmoniously for 
the general welfare, still I can not see how 
any good can come of admitting contractors 
to a union which is made up of and held to- 
gether for advancing the welfare of the 
workingman. I hope this question will be 
be taken up by other press secretaries, as I 
would like to see a general discussion of the 
subject. While I have decided views on it, 
I am, by no means, so set as not to be open 
to conviction. 

Fraternally yours, 

Chas. m. Hall, 
Press Secretary. 

Local Union No. 407. 

Marqobmb, Mich., Oct. 24, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker: 

Since we were organized last May we have 
steadily increased in numbers and strength. 
We now have a total membership of thirty- 
two. The following brothers have lately 
deposited their cards with us: Tom Whit- 
ing, from Seattle ; Saul Aneer and Joe Pel- 
linger, from Sanlt Ste. Marie, Michigan. 

Work is about the same here as before — 
nothing doing in outside construction work, 
but inside wiring is still keeping np^ Any 
brother with a paid-up card striking this 
pretty little town may be sure of a hearty 
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welcome and whatever assistance we may be 
able to give him. 

Our last meeting was a “ hummer,” as we 
had two new lights to add to our circuit, and 
after the meeting a feast, fit for the gods, 
was set before us. Each member donated 
something, and our table was loaded with 
good things. It is quite needless to say we 
had almost all our members present. 

By the way, what’s the matter with the 
fellows that don’t get around to the meet- 
ings very often ? When they see this they’ll 
know who I mean. 

Yours fraternally, 

C. A. EliaTROM, 
Recording. Secretary. 

liocal Union No. 436. 

OiTBONTA, N. Y., October 34, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

Local No 436 is O. K. The boys are all 
working with the construction gang, rebuild- 
ing the Bell trunk line between here and 
Cooperstown. 

We have had no new applications for 
membership, but Brothers John Donathy 
and Burt Hart, of No. 43, deposited their 
cards with ns. 

Our meeting are well attened. 

We would like to have No. 373 wake up 
and let us hear from them. 

Hope to have a better report next month. 

Yours fraternally, 

B. F. WAtTZ, 

Press Secretary. 

Local Union No. 443. 

Kby West, Fi,a., October 16, 1903. 
Editor Electrical Worker : 

No. 443 is a brand new local; which was 
launched in the Brotherhood last week and 
is located in the last jumping-off place in 
the United States — between the State of 
Florida and the island of Cuba — and con- 
tains ten or twelve electrical workers, of 
whom we have eight so far. There is a tel- 
ephone system' of two plants, which em- 
ploys altogether about twelve electrical 
workers, with very little to do. We are now 
battling with all our might to get all the 
boys in the local. One of the electrical 
plant’s men will not yield to our entreaties 
and join us, though we are doing all in our 
power to bring them in. 


Work at present is very slow here. Some 
of the boys are out and the prospects are 
they will remain out. We would like to 
hear from some of the unions that have 
plenty of work to do for inside or outside 
wiremen. 

We have worked very hard for the last 
year to get a local started here and have 
met with disappointment on every occasion, 
until last month, when we did succeed. Al- 
though we are having fairly smooth sailing 
now, we can not say when the storm will 
rise and we be swamped, though it will be a 
desperate fight, I can tell you. We are weak 
in numbers, but strong in the qualties that 
go to make a successful union, that is, prin- 
ciple of manhood. 

We would like to hear from some expe- 
rienced men the sure way to get men to join 
the union, as surety is the only remedy that 
will do any good here, for we have tried all 
the best remedies on the market and still 
making new applications every few days. 
Hot air and chin music has heretofore been 
practiced to very good success, but with 
these sun-baked boys in this tropical climate, 
where we have the balmy breeze from the 
ocean and the Gulf of Mexico every hour of 
the day, hot air is of no avail, so please don’t 
recommend any of the forementioned. 

With best wishes and success to all the 
Brotherhood from Local No. 443 , 1 am 
Yours fraternally, 

J. H. Harris, 

Press Secretary. 

FROM “OLD CRIP.*’ 

Editor Electrical Worker : 

Since writing last month, in Denver, 
Colo., myself and wife have been on the road 
continuously, and are still a long distance 
from home, having arrived here from New 
York city yesterday. We have been away 
from home since August 36 and the broth- 
ers can guess that we are pretty well fa- 
tigued. We should have returned home 
several weeks ago, but owing to the fact 
that we owe some money which is past due 
and that 'we have no “grain in the garner” 
for this winter we are compelled to “hit the 
grit” and try to sell enough of my books to 
raise at least a part of the means which we 
so badly need. I find that most of the locals 
that I have visited are getting along nicely 
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and working hard for the cause, but, unfor- 
tunately, at the present they are temporo- 
rarily embarrassed financially on account of 
Labor Day and convention expenses. 

Most of the locals seem pleased with the 
new constitution, but, of course, all are not 
suited. I hope all will get down to business 
and pull together for the good of the order. 
I am going to try hard to do my part. I 
hope to organize a good local at Denton, 
Tex., when I return, in November. 

I am sorry that I have not the space to tell 
about all the good things which members 
have extended to us on our trips this year. 
We leave here for Utica, N. Y., to-morrow, 
and will reach home November 8. Mrs, 
“Crip” is sick, but sends best wishes to all 
members. I hope to write more next month. 

Gratefully and fraternally, 

Robbrt G. Wright, 
Albany, N. Y., October 28, 1903, 


8LAN6 BUT INTENSELY TRUE. 

Here is a rattling good sermon in a few 
words : “Young man, and there are many 
of yon , dost thou go abroad at night and 
rush the growler and perambulate with the 
feminine ? Dost thou whoop ’em up with 
the boys and figure for the substance of the 
jack-pot and bank thy sheckles against the 
slippery tiger ? Art thou a guzzler of beer 
and a player of cards ? Dost thou suck a 
ten-cent cigar, and has thou lost thy grip on 
ways that are right and wisdom that is good 
in this world ? Verily, I say unto you, if 
thou are in a bad row of stumps it will not 
be long ere thou dost know that thy name is 
Dennis ? Thy heels will fly ;np ere thou hast 
fallen into the inevitable soup. Keep thy 
eye on the gun and the monkey, not upon 
intoxicating juice of the bug. Steer widely 
of the man with the aces, and in the ripen- 
ing years of thy life thy pockets shall be 
full of the collateral of the earth, while those 
who mind not these commandments are ptar- 
taking of the lunch which is free,” 


The twin tunnel under the Capitol at 
Washington, which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way, has been given permission to bore, 
will be 3,000 feet long, cost {800,000, and 
electricity is to be exclusively used for haul- 
ing trains through it. 



AUDITING COMMITTEE ON GRAND SECRE- 
TARY AND GRAND TREASURER’S BOOKS, 
I, ATE CONVENTION. 


WHO LICKED GREAT BRITAIN 7 

Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, visited 
a typical London music hall the last time he 
was abroad. A one act melodrama, called 
“The British Heart of Oak,’’ was played by 
seven men and a young woman. The time 
of the melodrama was laid in the early 
years of the last centnry, and four of the 
players represented American soldiers. 

These soldiers were a ragged, scare-crow 
lot, for it was the idea to ridicule the Amer- 
ican army. As the men came on the stage 
they were put through an examination. 

“What was your business before yon be- 
came a soldier ?’’ they would be asked, and 
to this question one answered that he had 
been a tailor, another that he had been a cob- 
bler, and a third that he had been a cook, 
and so on. 

The audience laughed uproariously at an 
army composed of men from such sedentary 
and confining trades, but in the midst of the 
laughter Senator Aldrich’s American heart 
rejoiced to hear a voice shout from the gal- 
lery : 

“Hurray I Great Britain licked by tail- 
ors, cobblers and cooks I Hurray I ’’ 
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A CORRECTION. 

In submitting the constitution for refer- 
endum vote a mistake was made. Section 
4, of Article XIV, where it reads “one year,” 
should read “two.” This was amended to 
read two at the convention, but no note of 
this was made on copy by ’ the committee, 
therefore the mistake. The new constitu- 
tion will^be made two years instead of one. 


WORK OF THE CONVENTION- 
The eighth convention is now a thing of 
the past, but of pleasant memory. That 
great good was done goes without saying. 
The committee on constitution saw the 
necessity of practically building a new con- 
stitution to keep up with the rapid pace of 
our Brotherho^. One of the very best 
things done was districting our Brotherhood. 
It is a foregone conclusion that a member 
of the Bxecutive Board who is given charge 
of a certain district will watch it with jeal- 
ous care and will strive to make his district 
among the best. He can prevent or settle 
many of the strikes that may occur in his 
district, and we believe this one action of 
the convention will add many new members 
to our Brotherhood in the next two years. 
The per capita tax was raised from twenty 
cents to thirty cents for each member. 
Some may ask why this was done. For 
several reasons. One to more thoroughly 
organize our Brotherhood; another reason, 
and in our humble opinion, the most impor- 
tant of all, to create a convention fund, so 
that at our next convention each and every 
local will be represented. This action places 
the small union on a par with the large one 
and cuts out proxies, and gives us what we 
most desire— a represtentaive convention. 
We believe the work of the committee on 
constitution was well done, and when their 
work is concurred in by referendum vote the 
next two years will bring to us many desir- 
able members. 


TO THE OFFICERS ND MEMBERS. 

At our last convention, held at Salt Lake 
City, the official journal was given consid- 
eration, and the opinion of the majority of 
the delegates was that the Electrical Worker 
should be reduced in size and that many of 
the letters sent in by press secretaries should 
not be published, as many of them treated 
of local affairs only. It is our desire now 
to keep the Worker down to 80 pages, and 
in order to do this it becomes necessary to cut 
out many letters ; so kindly be brief as pos- 
sible and give us news that will interest the 
entire Brotherhood. We can not publish 
resolutions on the death of members. 
Should we do so it would take up valuable 
space. All communications for the Worker 
must be in our bands by the third of each 
month. 
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MAILING LISTS. 

We most respectfully request the secreta- 
ries of locals to send to the General OflSce 
an up-to-date mailing list. We prefer to 
mail the Journal direct to each member in- 
stead of to the local in bulk. Very often we 
receive letters from members who complain 
that they do not get their paper, when the 
facts are we send the papers direct to the lo- 
cals, and are not to blame if the members fail 
to go to meeting. Let us have the mailing 
lists. We will follow it, and then perhaps 
many kicks may be avoided. 

THE electrical WORKER. 

We wish to call our readers attention to 
one clause in our new constitution, which 
says the Grand Secretary shall publish the 
official journal, and it shall be conducted as 
a technical, economic and trades union pub- 
lication. In order for the Grand Secretary 
to follow these instructions, he must have 
the support of the whole organization. Re- 
member, the Electrical Worker is your 
journal, and we solicit good, wholesome 
articles. But we must cut out many of the 
letters we receive. We have no room for 
them. If you write give us the outlook for 
work, but cut out all local matters other 
than this, and help us to make our journal 
one of the best. 


BE BRIEF. 

There is too much useless discussion of 
trite subjects in the letters of press secreta- 
ries ; too much space consumed in the “hel- 
lo ” business by the same correspondents — 
all of which tend to make the letters too 
lengthy for the Worker. Were we to receive 
a letter from each of the 450 locals, and the 
length in each case measured up to what 
some of the secretaries write in discussions 
above referred to, the Worker would have 
to be enlarged several hundred pages, and 
the printing bill might exhaust the treasury. 
If your members don't attend meetings as 
promptly and as regularly as is becoming 
in union men try to solve the problem at 
your end of the line ; don’t fill the Worker 
with your complaints to the exclusion of 
matter that may be of interest to the entire 
Brotherhood. If your local plays a game of 
base ball or gives an entertainment, don’t 
consume a page or two of the Worker with 


a description that is simply of local interest. 
If John Smith has gone wrong, and you sus- 
pect that Jerre Jones is crooked, don’t ex- 
pect to have a page of the Worker placed at 
your disposal for invective. Don’t begin 
your letter by saying that there is nothing 
of interest to write about, and then indite 
six or seven pages of manuscript, devot^ . 
to matters purely personal, or of no conse- 
quence to the electrical business or Brother- 
hood. Be brief and to the point. We don’t 
want to cut out the letters— on the contrary, 
would like to have the locals represented — 
but must insist that you exercise brevity. 
One-fourth of a page of the Worker should, 
be space enough for the letter of the aver- 
age press secretary, and should holdall that 
is necessary to write under ordinary circum- 
stances. Of course, we invite communica- 
tions of general interest — articles that tend 
toward the upbuilding and extension of the 
Brotherhood, and the furtherance of union- 
ism. But press secretaries, when confining 
themselves as representatives of the locals, 
must be brief. 


AGREEMENTS. 

We wish, at this time, to call, the atten- 
tion of our readers to Section 9 of Article III. 
This says all locals shall be compelled to 
live up to all agreements, unless broken by 
the other party or parties, which fact shall 
be ascertained by the Grand Vice-President 
or Grand President, their decision being 
subject to appeal to the Executive Board. 
This section is a very good one. It shows 
the electrical superintendents and contract- 
ors that our organization stands for right, 
and will not allow willful abrogations of 
agreements. 


MINUTES OF THE CONVENTION- 
In order to save time the proceedings of 
the convention were mailed from Salt Lake- 
City. Any local failing to receive a copy 
will kindly notify the General Office, and a 
copy will be sent. 


STRIKE. 

We are pleased to inform our readers that 
Local No. I, of St. Louis, succeeded in win- 
ing their strike for I5 a day. No. i has 
never lost a strike. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND JURISDICTION OP 
WORK. 

One of tbe moot difficult problems that or- 
ganized labor has had to solve is the question 
of jurisdiction. There are several branches 
of electrical work. This, of course, necessi- 
tates different classifications in the unions. 
In the psst there has been some misunder- 
standing pn the question of jurisdiction, and 
many of the members of our Brotherhood 
expected what is commonly known as a 
warm time at our last convention. To avoid 
any friction, a committee was appointed to 
define the rights of each branch of our trade. 
The classification and jurisdiction of work 
are so well defined that there can be no mis- 
understanding. We herewith publish the 
same : 

Blectrical workers under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of Blec- 
trical Wmkers shall be divided into and 
chartered under t^ee general branches, 
namely : Outside electrical workers, inside 
electrical workers, and electrical apparatus 
shopmen. 

OOTSIDB aBBCTRICai, WORKBRS. 

Outside electrical workers shall include 
linemen, trimmers, underground cable men, 
cable splicers, outside trouble men, tele- 
phone switchboard men, attendants in cen- 
tral lighting and power stations. They shall 
have jurisdiction over the following work : 
Aerial wires and cables on poles, and from 
pole to building, or over or outside of build- 
ing when brackets or tripods are used forsup- 
port in place of poles ; also hanging trans- 
former on pole or wall of building and con- 
necting secondary wires to house mains, 
which must extend through external 
wall; cables in underground conduits or 
ducts up to and including cable terminals ; 
high tension wires in subways and tun- 
nels, up to and including transformer ; 
hanging streamers across streets, be- 
tween buildings, or between buildings 
and arches in street, where messenger 
or guy wire is required for support, and 
use of hand lines are necessary ; arc wiring 
where not more than one or two lamps are 
installed when fed and controlled from the 
street; fire alarm and police patrol stations 
in buildings when the greater portion of the 
work is on the outside, and not more than 


one or two boxes are installed in building On 
any one system or circuit ; trimming arc 
lamps ; cable splicing ; public central ex- 
change telephone switchboard work; dy- 
namo tending, and operating switchboards 
in central stations. 

INSIDB BI.BC«RICRI, WORKBRS. 

Inside electrical workers shall have juris- 
diction over the following work: Wiring 
buildings, ships, bridges and arches ; instal- 
lation of all electrical machines and devices ; 
installation and maintenance of isolated 
plants; installing electric bells, annuncia- 
tors, signalling devices, electric heating ap- 
paratus, flash lights and automatic control- 
ling devices ; private and intercommunicat- 
ing telephones ; making and connecting all 
electric decorations and signs; wiring in 
subways and tunnels for low voltage ; erect- 
ing and operating all electric motors used for 
hoisting or carrying material of any kind ; 
wiring, assembling, hanging and connecting 
all electric and combination fixtures ; all 
catting 'made necessary by the introduction 
of electrical devices. 

BI.BCTRIC APPA.RATDS SHOPMBN. 

Blectric apporatns shopmen shall have 
jurisdiction over electrical manufactures 
in factories and repair shops — ^making and 
assembling all electrical machines and de- 
vices, and repairing same when done in 
shop, but when it is impracticable to re- 
move a large machine to shop, shopmen 
may repair it where it is installed. Blectric 
crane men shall be under the jurisdiction 
of electric apparatus shopmen, and their 
work shall be to operate and repair electric 
cranes. 

MIXBD DNIOBS. 

Mixed anions may be organized in a 
town or city where there are not a suf- 
ficient number of electrical workers in the 
several branches to form separate unions, 
but when an existing union has jurisdiction 
over any branch of the trade in said town or 
city that branch shall not be included in the 
mixed union. When a mixed union is di- 
vided into two unions, the members not cov- 
ered by the charters shall go into the union 
that can give them the greater support. Bx- 
isting unions whose trade jurisdiction with 
other local unions is harmonious shall not 
be disturbed. But if harmony does not 
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exiyt, and when new charters are granted 
the charter shall specificallj state what 
branch of the trade is covered bj the 
charter. 


INFORMATION wanted. 

Any information concerning the where- 
abouts of Ed Taylor, formerly in the em- 
ploy of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Detroit, but who left that city August 19, 
will be greatly appreciated, as his mother is 
very ill over his absence. Address Mrs. E. 
Taylor, 64 Marcy street, Detroit, Mich. 

Any one knowing the whereabouts of Price 
Carpenter, late of Dayton, Ohio, kindly 
write to J. F. Crandall, 533 Fifth street, 
l/ouisville, Ky. 

Doca.1, 146 : Please oblige me by locating 
my husband, James McDonald, if you pos- 
sibly can. I cannot understand why he has 
not written me, but I have to ask you that 
favor now, as I am in need of money for my 
little ones. Please try and grant my request 
if you can. 

Excuse my writing and letter also ; answer 
soon and oblige 

Mrs. McDonaIiD, 

124 South Main street, South Norwalk, 
Conn., October ao, 1903. 

Mr. H. W. Sherman, 

Dear Sir and Brother : The above was 
sent us by the woman whose signature is ap- 
pended. Is it possible that the general of- 
fice could help find this man 7 He is a mem- 
ber of No. 146, in arrears, but nevertheless 
his wife is in need of his assistance just the 
same. When last heard of he was in Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

Yours fraternally, 

J. W. Peck, 
Recording Secretary. 

Local 146, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 

We often wonder if there is such a thing 
as brotherly love, or if it is a case of every 
man looking out for No. i, as self preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. One of the 
very best lessons on brotherly love comes 
from Buffalo, N. Y. One of our brothers 
was very badly burned by a live wire. It 
became necessary to graft new skin on to 


the unfortunate brother. When the doctors 
made this fact known twenty-one members 
of the union went to the hospital and said : 
‘ ‘ Here we are ; take the skin from ns to 
put on our unfortunate brother.” We are 
pleased to state, from last accounts, that 
the brother who was so seriously burned is 
getting along nicely. 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS. 

There has been a delay in sending out the 
proceedings from Salt Lake City. We re- 
ceived those for the general office October 
30. Any member wishing a copy can have 
same by writing us. We will send them 
with pleasure. 


JOHN MITCHELL’S BOOK. 

We are in receipt of an advance copy of 
John Mitchell’s book on organized labor, and 
are pleased to say that it is a book that 
should be read by every working man, 
woman and child. It treats the subject in 
a masterful manner. 


CHARTERS GRANTED. 

September, No. 437. Fall River, Mass. 

No. 438, New York, N. Y. 

No. 439, Alliance, Ohio. 

October, No. 446, Columbus, Ohio. 

Organized labor is to-day receiving rec- 
ognition from many quarters where it had 
been previously frowned down. The object 
and aim of the labor movement is now better 
understood than at any time in the history of 
this glorious land of ours. With these facts 
staring us in the face, let us turn hopefully 
to the future, trusting that the day will soon 
be at hand when labor’s banner will wave 
triumphantly from the ramparts in every 
city, every town and every hamlet in the 
United States. Let every man who is in any 
way connected with the labor movement 
so conduct himself that his actions will al- 
ways bear the fiercest glare of the search- 
light of publicity. With honest, able lead- 
ers, such as the great majority are to-day, 
there can be no question as to the outcome. 
Victory will crown the brow of labor, for 
the victory will have been deserved. 

The trusts number 180, which control 
about 2,000 active plants. 
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14 00 

1 76 

29 86 

268 

14 40 

2 00 



16 40 

846 

2 80 



2 80 

264 

14 00 

26 00 



40 00 

847 

4 80 

4 00 

74 

9 64 

266 

9 60 

18 00 

7 00 


29 60 

861 

8 40 



8 40 

268 

16 20 


1 00 


16 20 

868 

12 20 

2 00 

26 

14 46 

269 

9 00 


26 


9 26 

866 

64 00 


1 00 

66 60 

260 

7 60 




7 60 

867 

6 60 

8 00 

60 

14 16 

261 


8 00 


1 00 

9 00 

868 

6 00 

2 00 

1 00 1 00 

9 00. 

262 

7 80 

14 00 

1 00 


22 80 

862 

10 00 


60 

10 60 

264 

4 20 


1 00 


6 20 

864 

4 60 

2 00 

26 

6 86 

266 

17 60 

12 00 

6 00 


84 60 

866 

8 20 



8 20 


60 


TEffi ELECTRICAL WORKER 


No. 

P. C. 

Int. 

867 

11 20 

4 00 

868 

6 00 


870 

6 60 

3 00 

871 

3 20 


878 

6 60 


874 

8 60 

2 00 

875 

1 80 

4 00 

876 



878 

2 20 


879 

8 80 

7 OO 

880 

.4 00 

8 00 

•81 

io 60 


882 



883 

6 20 


884 

7 20 

2 00 

186 

4 40 


888 

3 00 


880 

7 80 

7 00 

892 

28 00 

33 00 

898 

7 20 

4 00 

886 

6 20 


HM 

6 40 


807 

6 30 


808 

8 40 

3 00 

800 

4 40 


400 

8 40 


401 

6 00 

3 00 

408 

10 20 

3 00 

408 

280 

3 00 

406 

18 60 

9 00 

406 

4 20 

4 00 

407 

6 00 


400 

8 60 


4H 

3 60 

3 00 

4« 

640 

6 00 

416 

4 60 

1 00 

416 

60 


417 

2 00 

7 00 

'418 

2 60 


422 

6 40 

4 00 

423 

9 00 

4 00 

424 

16 20 

14 00 

426 

8 60 


428 

4 20 

2 00 

428 

6 00 

19 76 

480 

2 60 

6 00 

481 

2 00 


482 

6 00 

6 00 

488 

6 00 

14 00 

486 



486 

7 40 

2 00 

487 


7 00 

488 


22 00 

480 



440 

4 40 

7 00 

441 



442 


2 00 

443 



444 



446 




$3,767 9S $1,096 76 


Sup. 

But. 

Totals. 
16 30 
6 00 

76 


9 86 



2 20 
6 00 
10 60 

60 


6 30 

8 76 


8 76 
2 20 

3 00 


17 80 

60 


6 60 



29 60 

1 00 


1 00 

26 


6 46 

60 


0 70 
4 40 
2 00 
' 14 80 
45 00 
11 20 
6 20 
6 40 
6 20 
6 40 
4 40 



8 40 

25 


7 25 
12 20 
4 80 
27 60 

60 

60 

0 20 
6 00 

60 


4 10 

4 60 

75 

10 00 

21 16 
6 60 

- 


60 

2 00 


11 00 

25 


3 85 
9 40 

2 60 

8 00 

18 60 

1 26 


81 45 

1 00 


4 60 
6 20 
24 76 
8 60 

60 


2 60 
11 00 
19 00 

26 


26 
9 40 

7 00 


14 00 

2 60 


24 SO 

76 


75 

2 26 


18 66 

4 60 


4 SO 
2 00 

25 


25 

3 00 


2 00 

2 50 


2 60 

$216 01 

$31 60 

$5,112 21 


Robinson’s Key Practical K. W $10 00 

Rues, members 0.0 24 62 

Supplies not sold through local unions. . 1 15 

Buttons not sold through local unions. . . 14 00 


Advertisements and subscriptions to 

E. w : 

Watch Charms 

XiOan, Local 187 


106 78 
6 00 
15 00 


Total $6,287 76 

Fraternally submitted, 

H. W. SHERMAN, 

Grand Secretary. 


Grand Treasurer's- Report for October. 


EXPENSES. 

Death claim. No. S38, Oliver Evans $100 00 

Death claim. No. S24, Wm. Morgan 100 00 

Death claim. No. 825, L. Huff, 100 00 

Death claim. No. 828, U. B. Dean 100 Og 

Death claim. No. 827, Wm. Beagle. 100 00 

Death claim. No. 828, Henry Radel 100 00 

Death claim. No. 828, E J. Howell 100 00 

Death claim. No. 830, Alex Campbell.. . . 100 00 

Death claim. No. 881, August Walsh..... 100 00 

Death claim. No. 332, R. H. Taylor 100 00 

F. J. Sheenan, general expenses and sal- 
ary. . : 161 46 

H. W. Sherman, expenses to San Fran- 
cisco, Cal 116 76 

H. W. Sherman, expenses to conven- 
tion 142 80. 

M. K. Clinton, expenses to convention. 216 40 

Edw. E. Ferry, auditing Secretary and 

Treasurer’s books 42 00 

F. Estlngbausen, expenses to A. F. of L. 

convention 100 00 

H. G. Haycock,erg. 441, Janesville, Wls. 9 00 
P. 8. Blxby, org. 440, Grand Rapids, Wls . 7 00 

C. Becker, trunk for books 11 60 

National Seal and Stamp Works, seal . . 83 76 

F. H. Weaver, treasurer, strike benefits, 

112, Louisville, Ky 500 00 

Mailing Worker for October 88 90 

Bndwarth Printing Company, printing 

supplies 41 80 

Express on convention proceedings .... 82 80 

Tribune Printing Company, printing. . . . 702 66 

Donaldson & Helsley, carpenter work 
In General Office 60 31 

H. W. Sherman, salary for October. 16$ 00 

F. J. Sheehan, salary, three months..... 60 00 

M. E. Clinton, salary, five weeks 90 00 

B. X. Surguy, salary, two weeks 26 00 

F. F. Brown, salary, five weeks 66 00 

B. B. Goebel, salary, five weeks . 60 00 

I. B. Moore, salary, three weeks 80 00 

B. U. Goldsmith, salary, five weeks 60 00 

L. Jackson, salary, two and one-halt 

weeks 26 00 

A. B. Malone, salary, three weeks 80 00 

Wm. T. Harris, rent 80 00 

Postage ' 68 99 

H. E. Wllkens Printing Company, print- 
ing Electrical Worker, and cots 1,462 46 

H. E. Wllkens Xh*intlng Company, local 

union supplies 86 00 

H. E. Wllkens Printing Company, Gen- 
eral Office supplies 61 $6 

Janitor 8 00 

Office supplies 4 76 

Express 21 28 

Telegrams b 82 


tfiif 28 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Amotmton hand October 1,1908 915,013 7i 

Receipts for October 6,387 76 

*^,800 60 

Expenses for October 6,627 28 

Amount on hand November 1, 1908 914,778 22 

Fraternally snbmltted. 


F. J. SHEEHAN, 
Grand Treasurer. 


ROBINSON’S 


KEY FOR THE 



PRICE - TWO DOLLARS 


Theold rule Of “buying the best'’ 

IS A notable one for 

Incandescent Lamps 


THE BEST LAMP IS A NECESSITY 


For Philadelphia Territory send your 
Order for 

EDISON LAMPS 

TO 

The PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. 

Pi. E. Corner Tenth and Sansom 8ts. 


Address all orders to 

H. W. SHERMAN, 


jijjp - Write for Booklet, ‘ 'Incandescent 
' Lamps FOR ISOLATED Plants.” 


103 Corcoran Bldg., Washington, 0. C. 


BOTH PHONES. 




THE WORKMAN SAYS : “ ~ 

"I lose po patience -now. Half the bid 
kind were misfits.” 

THE CONTRACTOR SAYS : 

“ Since I began using these my bills are 
cutln half. No faulty ones to throw away. ” 

A GOOD UNION MAN 
Will do'his work wdl-^nd easily, if.'he 
can. With- these clean-cut Bushings and 
Locknuts 

HE DOES IT GOOD 
AND: DOES IT EASY - 

Small Strong Sure Smooth 



THB FULLIVIAN CO. 


Plttsburft : : : : Pennsylvania 
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THB BLBCTRICAI^ WOK.KBR 


AN INVITATION FROM ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

To any who may be planning to make 
this city their future home we extend a cor- 
dial welcome. We place at your, service the 
facilities of two large stores to supply any 
want, however small it may be, in Furniture 
or House Furnishings. Come and look at 
your leisure, make yourself at home, and 
rest assured that better values cannot be 
found anywhere else in town. 

THE POPULAR FURNITUR.E HOUSE. 

WEIS St FISHER CO., 

116-118 STATE STREET, TWO STORES.^ 441445 CliRtOR Aveniie, N. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“VANKBE” TOOLS 

Are the newest, cleverest and most satisfactory in use, and the first to be offered at so reasonable ei, price 
that every up.tQ.date mechanic could buy tools of their quality and character. 

Other tools are very good tools, ::but "Yankee” Tools ate better. , . 

"Yankee” Tools are sold by all leading dealers in tools and hardware everywhere. 

Atk your dealer tottee them. ’ . 



Our " Yankee” Tool Book tells all about these and some others, and is mailed free on application to 

Sorfli Brolhers Manufacloring Co., pmurD^V^A/PA. 







I Ml. ^ . Ill .1, 

Is Where Our 
Training Affects Yttu j 

It is not hard to obtain a large salary if you ' know 
how, but the secret of this is knowing enough to be 
worth it to your employer. 

For twelve years the International Correspondence Schools 
have been teaching by mail, and the success of our many thousands of . \ 
students proves that pur method and dur copyrighted textbooks are.' 
the only successful mediums by which those already at work may 
pbtaip an education, either in their present vocation or in one entirely 
different. - 

We can train you, at small expense, and in your spdre tiine, for 
any of the positions named below. ' 

Mark X opposite the position which interests you: cut out and 
send the coupon to us, and we will furnish you with full information 
and our booklet entitled “lOOl Stories of Success.” This gives' the 
advancement in salaiy or position obtained by more than a thousand 
students in all parts of the world. 

FILL OUT THE COUPON NOW! 


International Correspondence tScKools, 

Box 1029, Scranton, Pa. 

Please explain how I can analify tor position marked X below. 


Building Contractor 
Architect __ 

Mechanical Engineer L 
Machine Designer [_ 
Mechanical Dra(tsniaii|^ 
Foreman Machinist 
Foreman Toolmaker 
Foreman Patternm'k*r 
Foreman Moldcr 
Refrigcra'n Engineer 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Mach. Designer 


Electrician 
Elec.-Lighting Supt. 
Elec.-Railway Supt. 
Telephone Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Wireman 
Dynamo Tender 
Motorman 
Steam Engineer 
Marine' Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Hydraulic Engineer 


Municipal Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Railroad Engineer 
Surveyor 
Mining Engineer 
Textlle-Mlfi Supt. 
Textile Designer 
Sanitary Engineer 
Heat, and 'Vent. Eng. 
Contractor and Build. 
Arch. Draftsman 
Commercial Law 


Sign Painter 
Show-Card Writer 
Ad Writer 
Analytical Chemist 
Sheet-Metal Drafts. 
Ornamental Designer 
Navigator 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
To Speak French 
To Speak German 
To Speak Spanish . 


Kame^ 


.idg-d- 


Street and. No, . 
City 


. State- 


♦ 

. ♦ . 

- o 
♦ 
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DIRECTORY OF UNIONS 


TAKE NOTICE I 

Thia Dlraotoiy la oompUed from tbe quarterly 
reporta furnlalied by loeal aecretarlea. 11 your 
loeal la not properly olaaalJled, It la beoanae no 
report, or an Imperfect one, baa been fUmlabed. 
liooal aecretarlea abonld promptly report any 

liooala are oompoaed ol branobea ol tbe trade, 
aa per. tbe following algna; 

•Mixed, fldnemen. }lnaldeMen. 

ITrlmmera. | Cranemen, f Cable Bplloera. 
f Bwltcb'board Men. t Shopmen. 


tNo. I, St. Louie, Me.— Meeta every Tneaday 
nlgbt at 8 o’clock at Ugbtatone’a Hall, 1028 
Franklin avenne. Freeldent, W. J. Olladorf 
8961 N. Twentletb atreet ; recording secretary, 
Bertram Q. CbrUtle, 4842 Kennerly avenue ; 
Onanelal aecretary, H. Blltaon, 1028 Franklin 
avenne. 

t No. 2, St. Louie, Mo.— Meeta Saturday evenlnga 
at Bleotrtcal Worker’a Hall, 1028 Franklin ave- 
nne. Freeldent, A. Zadwitz, 1906 Ferry street; 
recording secretary, Jas. Noonan, 8711 La Salle 
street; financial eecretary, John Kline, 1028 
Franklin avenue. ^ : 
tNo. S, New York. — Meets Tuesday and Tburs- 
day nlgbta at Brevoot Hall; 154 Bast Flfty-fourtb 
street. Freeldent, F. J. Sweek, 607 B. Flfty-flftb 
street : reoordlng secretary. Geo. Wbltford, 441 
Bast Blgbty-tblrd street; financial secretary, 
M. B. Jarvis, 164 Bast Flfty-tonrtb atreet. 

tNo. 4, New Oi ie oa e . ta.—Meets first and tblrd 
Wednesday evenings at Room No. 2 Odd Fellows 
Hall, Camp street, between La Fayette and Poy- 
dras. Freeldent, John H. MoLln,2328 First street; 
recording secretary, Jacob Seibert,. 2741 Conti 
street; financial secretary, Robert L. Reilly, 
2908 Annunciation atreet. 

tNo. 8. PHteburg, Po.- Meeta every Friday at 
Bleetrleal Workers’ Hall, 802 Grant atreet. Fres- 
Ident, T. S. Connelly, 802 Grant street; reoord- 
lng aecretary, J. S. Haskins, 802 Grant street ; 
financial secretary, H. Oakland, 802 Grant street. 

t No. 6, San Francisco, Col. — Meets Wednesday 
nlgbt at Alcazar building, 120 O’Farrell street. 
Headquarters, 27 Sixth street. Freeldent, B. G. 
Alexander, 222 Eddy street : recording secre- 
tary, Bobt. A. Simons, 618 Diamond street; . 
financial aecretary, J. A. De Veemon, 27 Sixth 
atreet. 

•No. 7, Sprinflfldil Maaa.— Meeta aver 7 Monday 
at Boom 219, Court Square Theater building. Fres- 
dent, W. F. Eavanangb, 221 Sumner street; re- 
cording secretary, George D. Beecher, 81 Tyler 
street; financial secretary, B. 8. Thurston, 716 
Worthington street. 

~ tNo. 8. Toledo, OMo.— Meets Monday of each 
week at Friendship Ball, cor. Jefferson and 
Summit. President, T. R. Davis, 804 Dorr street ; 
reoordlng secretary, G. H. Snyder, 410 Sherman 
street; financial secretary, J. N. Strub, 1220 Ba- 
ker street. 

t No.P.ehlcago, III.— Meets every Saturday night 
at 196-198 E. Waablngton street. President, Henry 
Cullen, 80 Aberdeen atreet ; reoordlng secretary, 
Jas. L. Collins, 6007 La Salle street; financial 
secretary, N. Rousseau, 6088 Normal avenne. 

•No. 10, lndlenapolla.lnd.— Meets every Monday 
at Morrison’s Hall, Clrclestreet. President, C. A. 
Bales 1101 River avenue; reoordlng secretary, 
J. O. Davis, 483 N. Capitol avenne; financial 
secretary, F. B. Swift, 7^ S. Delaware street. 

•No. If. Waterbary, Conn. — Meets every ^Iday 
at Carpenters’ Hall, Sohlltz bldg.. Main street. 
President, P. J. Horlgau, New street ; recording 
secretary, G. H. Jenkins, 177 Bank street; 
financial seeretary, R. MoKensle, 89 Bo. Main 
street. 

•No. 12, Pueblo. Colo.— Meetsevery Friday even- 
ing at Trades’ Assembly Hall,. Main street, be- 
tween Tblrd and Fourth streets. President, C. 
C. B. Emery, P. O. Box 67; recording secretary, 
H.G. Brown, P.O.Box 70; flnan lal secretary, 
O. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 70. 


•No.18, El Paae.Tex.— Meetsfiratfonr Mondays 
of each month at Masonle Temple. San Antonio 
street. President, C. A. Gilbert, Box «90; reoord- 
lng secretary, 8. A. Mllllron, Box 020; financial 
secretary, J. Blake, Box 620. 

tNo. 14. Ptt t ab iw g. Pa.— Meets eveiy Thursday 
night atElectriosd workers Hall, Grant street. 

President, John Scanlon, 802 Grant street; 
recording secretary, 8. 1). Young, 802 Grant 
street; financlM seeretary, F. J. WlUenpart, Up- 
ton, near watt streets. 

•No. 18. Jersey CMy, N. J.— Meett first and third 
Firdays of each month at Flier’s Hall, 881 Pali- 
sade avenue. President, Peter Sorensen, 861 Pali- 
sade avenue, Jersey City; reoordlng secretary, 
J. J, B 3 rrne, 1814 Washtiwton street, Hoboken: 
financial secretary, A. H. Wilson, 1218 Park 
avenne, Hoboken. 

•No. 18, Evaaavllle, lad;— Meett every Thurs- 
day night at Private Hall or rooms, M8K Upper 
Third street. President, E. L. Mitchell, 606 
Upper Eighth street; recording secretary, J. P. 
Dlrhelmer,26 Madison avenue; financial secre- 
tary, L. Ed Wilkes, 603 Washington avenue. 

tNo. 17, Detroit, Mich.— Meett every Menday 
evening at Johnson’s Hall, 84 Monroe avenue. 
President, Cbas. R Lapworth, 966 Merrlok ave- 
nue; reoordlng secretary, B. G. Smith, 489 Elm- 
wood avenne; financial secretary, F. W. Stu- 
behvoU, 90 Noble street. 

tNo. 18, Kansao City, Mo.— Meett every Tues- 
days evening, at 1888 Grand avenue. President, 
J. T. Byars, 1819. Norton street; reeording secre- 
tary, Jack Todhunter, llTBast Thirteenth street ; 
financial secretary, N. Callahan, 114 Olive street. 

•No. 19. Atchtaon, Kaos.- Meets second and 
forth Fridays, lAbor Union Hall, Seventh and 
Comiherclal streets. President, J. F. Ctostellow, 
Atchison Light Co. ; recording secretary. O. B. 
Gilmore, 614 N. Sixth street ; financial secretary, 
N. H. Coleman, 728 R street, 
tNo. 20. New York City.— Meeta every Tuesday 
nlgbt at Military Hall, 198 Bowery. President, 
P. McLaughlin, New York avenne and Wlntbrop 
street, Brooklyn ; recording secretary, F. Curtin, 
198 Bowery ; financial secretary, T. J. Oonvery, 
193 Bowery. 

tNo. 21. Phllodelpbla. Po.- Meett every Friday 
at Elks’ Hall, 282 North Ninth street. Pimldent, 
H; C. McClanahan, 500 Race street : reoordlng 
secretary, BM. Ferry, 841 East Cburohlane street; 
financial seeretary, R. R Collier, 1280 Ogden 
street. 

t No. 22, Omaha, Nebr.— M sets every Wednesday 
evening at Labor Temple, Fifteenth and Dodge 
streets. President, Cbas. Granden, 1602 N. Nine, 
teen th street; recording secretary, H. P. Kerr, 
2246 N. Nlnteenth street; financial secretary, J. 
Corr, 4128 No. Twenty-fourth street. 

•No. 28, St. Paul. Minn.— Meets first and third 
Mondays at Federation Hall, Third and Wabasha 
streets. President, W. F. Schoeneman, 1111 Goff 
avenue west, St. Paul ; recording seeretary, C. 
W. Berryman, 660 Rice street; financial secre- 
tary, H.H.Tnbberslng, 447 West Central avenne. 

t No. 24, Minneapolis. Minn.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at Union Temple, 26 So. Wash- 
ington avenne. President, L. Foss, 616 Nine- 
teenth avenne, south ; recording secretary, 
Frank Flanagan, 48 Fourth street, south; finan- 
cial secretary, J. J. Reynolds, 2316 Fourth ave- 
nue, south. 

•No. 28, Terre Haute, Ind.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at C. li. U. Hall, 626 Wabash avenne. Presi- 
dent, F. Morgan, 662 Oak street ; reoordlng seore- 
ary. Dean Bostick, 610 Walnut Street; financial 
secretary, Lee Dickerson, 606 South Thirteenth 
street. 

tNo. 26, Washington, D.C.— Meets every Thursday, 
corner Sixth and G streets, N. W. President, E. 
Nothnagel, 1416 6th street, Northwest; record- 
ing seeretary, S. F. Adams, 724 Eighteenth st. 
Northwest; financial secretary, A. Longprsy, 
1839 Eighth St., Northwest. 

tNo. 27, Baltimore, Md.— Meett eveir Monday 
evening nt Border Stats Baak bnildlng, Park 
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»T«MM Mid Fayett* itrMt. PrMldmit, A. But- 
lldge. 716 St. Oermau atreet; recording leore* 
ta^, O. W. Spillman. 1218 Carroll street ; finan- 
cial secretary, J. Connelly, 1728 N. Bond street. 

tNo. 28. BaKlfflore.|MA— Meeu eyery Thnrsday 
atSp. m. atfiuaBast Baltimore street. President, 
W. W. Uavls, 605 N. Monroe street; recording 
secretary, W. S. Derden, 1120 N. Carey street ; 
financial secretary, Qeo. J. Sehmldt, 241 Milton 
avenne. 

*No. 29, Trenton, (i. J.— Meets every Tnesday 
evening at Blbsam bnlldlng, corner Front and 
Broad streets; fourth fioor; taka elevator. Prea- 
Idant, Oeo. ProSat, 888 Academy street ; record- 
ing secretary, J. liloyd Trask, 166 B. Front street: 
llnancal seoretary, F. L. Morris, 238 N. Broad 
street. \ 

t No. 80, Cincinnati, Ohlo.r— Meets every second 
and fourth Wednesday at Cosmopolitan Hall, 
1818 Vine street. President, VlrgU Burbrldge, 
1787 Denham street; recording secretary, Fred. 
Seidel, 2822 Harrison avenue; financial secre- 
tary, C. A Palmer, 4222 Cherry street. 

*Ne. 81, Duluth, Minn.— Meets first, third and 
fifth Thursdays at Bricklayers’ Hall, 221 West 
Superior street. President, B. A. Nelson, Du- 
luth; recording seeretary, O. W. Higgins, 418 
8th ava. west; toanelal seoretary, W. D. Otis, 114 
South leth eve., east. 

* No. 82, UnM, Ohio.— Meets first and third Tues- 
days at Donse Hall, South Main street. Presi- 
dent, O. G. S^der, Blnfiton, Ohio ; recording 
seorettuy, W. C. Holmes, 110 Harrison avenne, 
lilma, Ohio ; finanelal secretary, B. Kraus, 808}( 
B. Wayne street, Lima 

•No. 88. Now Costly Po.— Meets ovoiy Wednes- 
day night at O. A. B. Hall, corner of Bast and 
Washington streets. President, John Q. Davis, 
68 Walnut street; recording secretary, F. D. 
Kingsley, 68 Pearson street; financial seoretary 
F. L. Runkle, 86B Cunningham avenue. 

tNo. 84. Peoria, III.- Meets first and third 
Mondays at Petutt’s Hall, 200 Liberty street. 
President, Oeo. Akers, 1808 Lincoln avenne; 
recording seoretary, R. W. Marlatt, 188 Irving 
street ; financial secretary, B. Peek, 616 N. Perry 
avenne. 

•No. 88. Maaallloa, Ohio.— Meets second and 
fourth Wedneedairs at Trades' and Labor Assem- 
bly Hall, Mo.^monds Block. President F. F. 
Flicklnger, 1(B Rlchvllle avenne; recording 
seeretary, R. a. Hardgrove. 22 B. Charles street; 
financial secretary, A. Shorb, 882 West Tremont 
street. 

tNo. 38, Sacramento, CsL-Meets Friday night 
at 1019 J street. President, F. O. Hutton, 2626 M 
street ; recording seoretary, W. H. Eastman, 918 
K street: financlid seoretary, J. Noonan, 1120 
Twentieth street. 

tNo. 87, Hartford, Conn.-Meets every Thurs- 
day in Foster Block, Room 10, corner Asylum 
and Ann streets. President, J. W. Condon, 82 
Lewis street ; recording seoretary, James Lynch, 
92 Ally n street; financial seoretary, Maurice Col. 
11 ns, 82 Allyn street. 

tNo. 88, Cleveland. Ohio.— Meets every Tuesday 
at Foresters’ Hall. 228 Champlain street. Presi- 
dent, R. W. McIntyre, 176 Lakewood avenne; 
recording secretary, Wm. J. Young, 890 Prospect 
street; financial seoretary, Frank Betlnghan- 
sen, 83 Prospect street. 

• No. 89, Cleveland,Ohlo.— Meeu every Thnrsday 
at Arch Hall, 898 Ontario street. President, 
Dan Stevens, 78 Irvington street ; recording seo- 
retary, Qeo. H. Gleason, 83 Prospect street; 
financial secretary, Frank J. Sullivan, 88 Pros- 
pect street. 

•No. 40, St Joseph, Bo.— Meets Wednesday 
at A. O. u. W. Hall, 8tb and Locust streets. Pres- 
ident, Charles A. Waller, City Plant, Fifth 
and Olive streets; recording secretary, Wm. 
Dorsel, niOCalbonn street; financial secretary, 
Chas. B. Bills, 1202 North Third street. 

t No. 41 , Buffalo, N. y.— Meets every Thursday at 
Council Hall, cor. B. Huron and Bllloott streets. 
President ,G. A. Hurst, 661 Oak street ; recording 
secretary, H. Bobeme, 870 Prospect avenne; 
financial seoretary, L. Wlpperman, 164 Peach 
street. 


tNo. 42. UUco, N. Y.— Meets first and third Fri- 
days at Labor Temple, 18 Hotel street. Presi- 
dent, A. Durr, 8 Lonsla street; recording secre- 
tary, C. R. Stringer, 22 Cornelia street; financial 
secretary. Geo. Brumfield, 38 Cooper street. 

INo. 43, Ssvecuse, N. Y.— Meets Fridays at 
Bartenders’ Hall, Empire Block, West Genesee 
street. President, H. J. Leary, 2IK MoAUlster 
avenne; recording secretary, Jas. Andrews, 618 
N. Sallna street; financial secretary, John Ker- 
wln, 108 Belmont avenue. 

•No. 44, Rochester, N. Y.— Meets eve^ other 
Wednesday at Electrical Workers’ Hall, 86 
State ■street. President, P. J. Brennan, No. 42 
Bartlett street ; recording seoretaiy, F. C. Gun- 
sanl, 80 University avenue ; financial seeretary, 
W. O. Carroll, 120>( Monroe avenne. 


t No. 48, Buffalo, N. Y.— Meets second and fourth 
Saturdays at Schwarts’ Hall, corner GoodeU and 
Washington streets. President, James Shane, 78 
South Division street; recording secretary, C. 
W. Brown, 120 Demond Place ; financial secre- 
tary, J. B. McCadden, 256 Seventh street. 

I No. 46, Lowell, Mess.- Meets eveiT Thursday 
evening at Engineers’ Hall, Wyman's Ex. build- 
ing, Central and Merrlmac streets. President, 
Geo. W. Conant; recordlim seoretary. Geo. 
Smith; financial secretary, O. O. SnUth, 104 So. 
Whipple street. 

• No. 47i Sioux eity, Iowa.— Meets every first and 
third Wednesday at Boom 424, Toy Block, cor- 
ner Fourth and Jackson streets. President, L. 
Maher, 612 West Ninth street; recording secre- 
tary, F. Q. Smith, 610 Douglass street ; financial 
seoretary, C. A. Biggins, 1^ Omaha street. 

•No. 48, Richmond, Va.— Meeu every Wednes- 
day night, at BHett’s Hall, Fifth .and Marshall 
streets. President, D. M. Page; Box 61, Rich- 
mond, Va.; recording seoretary, F. A Fry, 608>^ 
China street ; financial seoreta^, J. O. wheat 
1018 Taylor street. 

_jNo. 49, ehlcano, IIL— Meets first and third 
WMnesdays, at Electrical Workers’ Hall, 1B6-1S8 
Washington street. President, Alex. McGregor, 
1807 Trl^ avenne; recording secretary, C. 
Cornell, Sra West Erie street; financial secretary 
pro tern. J. C. Jensen, 6841 Shields avenue. 


• No. 80, Belleville, III.— Meets seoo< d and fourth 
Tuesdays at Antlers’ HaU, A and Spring streets. 
President, Henry Christian, lOS Bast Main street; 
recording seeretary, J ames Workman, 117 South 
Church street ; financial secretary, F. W. Stark, 
616 Bast C street. 

tNo. 81, Reading, Pa.— Meets First Sunday, 
second and fourth Tuesdays at 504 N. 10th street. 
President, C. Lyons, 842 South Fourth street; 
recording seoretary, B. Arrowsmlth, 604 North 
Tenth street; financial secretary, E. Arrow- 
smith. 604 North Tenth street. 

1 No. 82. Newark, N. J.— Meets Monday nights at 
Electrical Workers’ Hall, 286 Washlni^on street. 
President, Adolph Raube, 106 Patterson street, 
Harris, N. J. ; recording secretary, John J. 
Plunkett, 18 Kossuth street; financial seoretary, 
Edward L. Beatty, 804 S. Ninth street. 

•No. 88, Harrisburg. Pa.- Meets every Thurs- 
day at Holtsman's Cigar Store, 81 South Market 
street. President, George B. Ehler, 031 Myrtle 
avenne; recording secretary, Charles 8. Eber- 
sole, 183 South Fourteenth street; financial 
secretary; Carl A. E. Andersen. 46 Summit street. 

•No. 84, Columbus, Ohio.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays at Trades' and Labor Assem- 
bly Hall, laiyi East Town street. President, 
William Edlngton, 612 West Broad street; re- 
cording seoretary, D. C. Hagerty, 1100 Summit 
street; financial seoretary, J. A. PUger, 2426 Me- 
dary avenne. 

'•No. 88, Des Moines, Iowa.— Meets every Thurs- 
day night at Trades’ and Labor Assembly HaU, 
between Seventh and Eighth on Locust street. 
President, Owln MaoCurrler, 1311 East Walnut 
street; recording secretary, Harry Frazy, 960 
Fifth street; financial secretary, Charles Laflin, 
Thirty-eighth and Woodland avenne. 

• No. SO, Erie. Pa.— Meets first, third, and fifth 
Mondays at C. M. B. A. Hall, 721 State street. 
President, H.M. Klstner, Moore House; reourd- 
ing seorstary, Jas. Higgins, Bast Fourth street; 
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flnanoUl wcretarTi Jm. J. R«id, 1806 SaaMftraa 
■treat. 

tNo. -57, SaK L4Ae City, Utah.— Meets every 
Tbnreday evening at ifilectrlcal Workers’ .UaU, 
11 West Flr«t ■treet, Houth. President, Robert 
A. Goire, Box 402 ; recording secretary, Janies 
Gardner, 837 Constitution Block ; financial sec- 
eta^y, Ed. Williams, Box 402. 

*Ka.'58, Mlaflara Falta. N. V.— Every Friday at 
Mayle Hall, 723 Tblrd street. President, William 
Watts, 162» Whirlpool street; recording secre- 
tary, H. W. Davli, 2202 Main street; financial 
secretary, C. P. Mlngay, 1202 Center avenue. 

tNo. 59, St. Loots- Mo, — Meets Mondays at 8 
p. m. at tiightstone's Hall, 1028 Franklin avenue, 
fhesldent, hf, A. P. Walsh, 8902 N. Market street; 
recording secretary, W. D. Modorley, 1416 North 
Twenty-first street; financial secretary, Thos. 
Cahill, 1881 -North Jefferson avenue. 


* No. 60, Son Antonio, Tex. — Meets first and third 
Batnrd^s, at K. of P. Hall, Alamo Plaxa. Presi- 
dent, j. P. Brodeilck, 722 South Pine street; 
recording secretary, W. White, City Hall; 
financial secretary, John Thompson, 818 Lnbock 
■treat 

tNo. 61, Los Angeles, 6aL— Meets every Thurs- 
day at ConncU of L,abor HaU, 4U8>i Sooth Spring 
street. President. M. -B. Davidson, University 
Station; recording secretary, G. Wndman, 
842^ South Tremont street ; financial secretary, 
S. D. Voerhees, 124 East Tblrd street. 

*No. 62, Voungato«vn, OMo. — Meets first and 
third Tuesdays at Finn’s HaU, northwest corner 
of Pabllc Square. President, F. O. FTaunfelter, 
^mmerolal Hotel ; recording secretary, T. P. 
Edmunds, 822 North avenne ; financial iseorere- 
tary , o. A. Onstott, 618 Covington street. 

*No. 68, Warren, Pa. — Meets first and third 
Wednesdays at D. O. H. Hall, corner Second and 
Uberty streets. President, John Burns, New 
York and Pennsylvania Tel. Co., Warren, Pa. , 
recording secretary, C. W. Simpson. Warren; 
Pa; toanclal secretary, N. H. Spencer, Warren, 

tNo. 64, Youngstown, Ohio. — Meets Wednesdays 
at- Finn Hall, Public square. President, David 
Maloney, Woodland avenue; financial secre- 
tary, W. H. Grlfiatb, 516 Griffith street. 

, *No. 65, Butte. Mont. — ^Meets first and third Sat- 
urdays at I. O. G. T. Hall, West Broadway. Pres- 
ident, D. E. Woodworth, P. O. Box 846; record- 
ing and-financial secretary, F. W. Cochrane, P. 
O. Box 846. 

^No. 66, Houston, Tex.— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays at Labor HaU, corner Preston and 
Caroline streets. President J. H. Shipps, 1010 
Prairie avenne ; recording secretary, J. A. Wool- 
from, 1209 Edwards street; financial secretary, 
Thos. M. Flavin, 2702 Bunnells avenne. 


*No. 67, Quincy, lit. — Meets second and fourth 
Thursday at Trade and Labor Hall,619M aln street. 
President, L. 8. Hull, 1815 Vermont street; re- 
cording secretary, F. G. Ernest, 828 Madison 
street ; financial secretary, J. W. Redmond, 643 
South Fourth street. 

1 No. 68, Denver. Colo. — Meets every Monday at 
218 Charles Block, Fifteenth and Curtis streets. 
Prssldent, T. T. Miller, 444 South Tenth street ; 
recording secretary, F. J. Schaliert, P. O. Box 614 ; 
financial secretary, C. A. Nickerson, P. O. ^x 
614. 

tNo. 69, Dalles. Tex.— Meets every Thursday 
night at Labor Temple, 814 Elm street. Presi- 
dent, Geo. W. Reeves, Lion Hotel ; recording sec- 
retai 7 , J, P, Caugbftry, 178 Caleb street ; finan- 
cial secretary, J. P. Conner, Union Depot Hotel. 

•No. 70, Crlpule Creek, Colo. — Meets every 
Wednesday at Electrical Workers’ HaU, Fairley 
A Lampman block. President, T. N. Jones, ^x 
984; recording secretary, Chas. Sallstrom, Box 
684 ; financial secretary, E. P. Steen, Box 684, 

tNo. 71, Lancaster, Pa.— Meets every Sunday 
morning at 9:80 in Central Labor Union HaU, 
South Queen and Mlffiln streets. President, 
James W. Brand, 816 W, Janes street ; recording 
secretarv ' Wm. R. Bair, 841 B. Walnut street; 
financial secrc4ary, R. E. L. Tomlin, 472 Fremont 
■treet. 

•No. 72, Waco, Tex.- MeeU second and fourth 


Saturday nights at Labor HaU, Sixth and Frank 
lla streou. Prssldent, J. P. Blystone, 618 Nov- 
elty street: recording secretary, F. B. Wor- 
mack, 806 Frimklln street ; finaneial secretary, 
J. E. Caple, 411 Washington streeL 

• No. 7B, Spokooc, Wash.- Meeu every Monday 
Central Labor Hall, First and Post streets. Pres- 
ident, W. A. Davis, Bontb Post, between Third and 
Fourth streets ; recording secretary, M. McCain, 
1509 Mellon avenne ; financial secretary, D. W. 
Eberlln, 2614E. Sixth streeL 

•No, 74, Wtaooo, MkM.— Meets first and third 
Thursdays at SupMlntendent of Fire Alar ms 
Building, liayfayette sUeet, between Tblrd and 
Fourth streeu. President, George Morrison; 174 
East Fifth street; recording secetary, John P. 
Fromm, 467 East Fourth street; financial sec- 
retary, H. B. Kline, 619 Olmstead streeL 

t No. 75, Brand Rapid a, Mich.— Meets Second and 
fourth Tuesdays at O. L. U. HaU, No. 284 Canal 
street. President, A. E. Clark, 125 Gold street ; 
recording secretary, F. J. Dickerson,^ Sobooi 
street ; Snanolal ■eeretatry,J. Maskel, 99 Jamas 
street. 

•No. 76, Tacoaia, Wash.— Meets first and tblrd 
Saturdays in Mason Block, 19tb and A streets. 
President, L. T. Bunk, 1210 S. Yakima avenue ; 
recording secretary, W. .A. Trensdale, 8701 South 
M street; financial secretary, 0. A. Young, 4110 
S. Yakima avenne. 

t No.77,Seattle, Wash.— Meets every Wednesday 
at Masonic Building, Second avenne and Pike 
streets. President, James M. Bateman, 6806 
Latona avenne Green Lake; financial secre- 
tary, L. J. Thaller, 2002 Boren avenue ; recording 
secretary, A. Gordon, 2724 Madison street. 

INo. 78. Chicaao. III.— Meets first and third 
Fridays at 1. B. E. W. Hail, 196 Eait Washington 
street. President, H. J. Bayard, 722 East Forty- 
second street; recording secretary, Pat McDon- 
nell, 119 West Van Boren street ; financial secre- 
tary, G. H. Foltz, 976 Clifton Park avenne. 

tNo. 79, Syracuse, N. Y. — Meets first and third 
Mondays at Myers’ Hall, comer of EUkst Genesee 
and Montgomery streets. President, Sldwvd 
Gyatt, 806 McBride street; recording seoretaiy, 
Cornellns O’Connor, 506 Hawley avenne; finan 
cltri secretary, V. S. Whitney, 286 West Onon- 
daga street 

•No. 80, Norfolk, Va.— Meets every Tuesday at 
Electrloal Worker’s HaU, 268 Main street ETesl- 
dent, F. B. Pitt, P. O. Box 282 ; recording secre- 
tary, F. W. Walker, P. O. Box 2M ; financial sec- 
retary, Edwin E. Mathews, P. O. Box 282. . 

• No. 81 , Scranton, Pa.— Meets second and fourth 
Monday at SO Lackawana avenne. President, 
D. Laverty, 818 Mulberry street ; recording secre- 
tary, Wm. W. Lnce, 208 8. Hyde Park; financial 
secretary, T. B. Stnrdevant, M16 Cedar avenne. 

tNo. 82. Henderaon. Ky. — Meets first and third 
Tuesdays in each month in Powers’ Hall, First 
street. President, A. P. Branm. Yonngbecker 
Hotel; recording secretary, W. D. Johnson, 
Henderson, Tel. and Tele. Co.; financial secre- 
tary, A. J. Qnlnn, 818 N. Elm street. 

• No. 88, Milwaukee, WIs.— Meets every Friday at 
Llpp’s Hail, corner Third and Prairie streets. 
President, Wm. Brazell, 884 Cass street; record- 
ing secretary, George 8. Baird, 704 Breadway ; 
financial secretary, Nick Dalelden 889 Thirty- 
sixth street. 

*No. 84. Atlanta, 0a.— Meets every Tuesday In 
Webb Pressmen’s Hall,28>i Bonth Broad street. 
President, O. J. Stroud, 28 Bnena Vista street; 
recording secretary, J. H. Carlile, 171 Haynes 
street; financial secretary, A. B. Rogers, 421 
Central avenne. 

•No. 8S, 5ault Ste. Marie, Ontario, Can.-^Meets 
every second and lonrtb Thursday at Turner 
Block, Qneen and Brook streets, Northwest, 
President, B. C. DnlHn, Banlt 8te. Marie, Ont.; 
recording secretary, H. Lamberton, Banlt Ste. 
Marie, West P. O.; financial secretary, R. B. 
Johnston, P. O Box 470, BaultSte. Marie OnL 

I No. 86, Rocheater, N- Y.— Meets every Monday 
at Electrical Workers HaU, 86 State street. 
President, W. V. Johnson, 49 Hudson street ^ re- 
cording sesretary, H. B. Erbardt ; 16 Lambar- 
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ton Block; financial secretarj, C. Warder. 28S 
Tremont street. 

tWo. 87. Newaric. N. J.— Meets every Friday at 
JBlecirlcal Workers’ Mall. iOO WasUngton street. 
President. Thos. Bonn. 81 Ferry street; recording 
secretary. Jas. Unrran. 78 W. Jersey street. Eliz- 
abeth. M. J.; financial secretary. W. McDonald. 
218 High street, urange. M. J. 

* No. 88. Savannah. Oa.— Meets every Monday at 
Odd Fellows Mall, corner Whitaker and Presi- 
dent streets. President. M. L. Walton. 218 Lib- 
erty. W.; recording secretary. F. Oappeimanh. 
907 Jefferson street; financial secretary. T. J 
Brlckman. 40 Drayton street. 

*No. 89. Akron. Ohio.— Meets first and third 
Thursday nights at Bricklayers’ Hall. 166 Booth 
Main street. President. Oeorge Borgoon. 145 
Beojamln street; recording secretary. F. F. 
tiOomlB. ill Viaduct; financial secretary. Fred 
Blen, 126 Dayton street. 

tNo. 90. New Haven. £onn.— Meets every Satur- 
day evening at Forester’s Hall. 781 Chapel street. 
President. Ham’l Johnson, care Postal Tel. Cable 
Co.; recording secretary, John White. 88 First 
ave.. West Haven; financial secretary. Frank 
Tanner. 156 Congress avenue. 

*No. 9LEaston, Pa.— Meets second and fourth 
Friday nights at Easton J ournalBnlldlng.Cburcb 
street between Sltgreaves and North Third 
streets. President. Ueorge Btronse. Summit ave- 
noe. PhlUlpsbnrg N. J.; recording secretary. T. 
A. Martin. 808 WUkesbarre street; financial secre- 
tary. W. C. Pearce. 40 WUkesbarre street. 

*No. 92, HoraeHsvIlle, N. Y. — Meets second and 
fourth Saturdays at 8 P. M., B. of P. T. Hall, 
Arcade Building, Broad street. President, C. 
M. Kelly, 88 Broad street ; recording secretary. 
Max Luudregen, 88 Broad street; financial sec- 
retary, H. B. Brown, Krllle Tel. Co. 

*No. 98. East Liverpool. 0.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesday of each month at Bed Men’s 
Hall, West Market street. President, B. C. Bax- 
ter. 178 Monroe street; recording secretary, 
Daniel Dickson, 255 Fifth street ; financial secre- 
tary, J. B. WUllams, 260 Fifth streets. 

*No. 94, Ke%vanee, III.— Meets second and fourth 
Saturday nights each month at Federation Hall, 
218 N. Tremont street. President, James Tye, 
Eewanee, lU.: recording secretary, William H. 
Finley, 404 Bice street; financial secretary, 
Frank A. Hyde, 428 B. Tremont street. 

*No. 98. Joplin, Mo.— Meets everv Thursday 
night at Labor Hall, Sixth and Wall streets. 
President. L. L. Haggard. 508 Amanda avenue ; 
financial secretary, Cbas. Nelson, Box 461. 

*No. 98,Worcester,Mess. — Meets every Monday 
at Piper Block, Boom 19, 419 Main street. Presi- 
dent, L. D. Bull, Boom 19, 419 Main street ; re- 
cording secretary, W. D. KendaU, 21 Benefit 
street; financial secretary, S. A. Btront,419 Main 
street. 

* No 97, Mt. Vernon, 0.— Moots every first and 
third Saturday night, at Qulndafo, I. O. O. F., 
HaU, South Main street. President, J. C. Jacobs, 
108 Coshocton avenue; recording secretary, E. 
W. Bresce, 215 East Harnhawk street; financial 
secretary, C. B. Appleton, 104 South Catherine 
street. 

t No. 96, Philadelphia, Pa.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Elks’ Hall, 232 N. Ninth street 
President, Jas. S. Mead, 118 Noble street; PhUa- 
delphl. Pa. ; recording secretary, Louis S. Fow- 
ler, 27 North Larson street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
financial secretary, W. A. J Ousoott 1821 Arch 
strset, business agent’s office, PhUadelphla, Pa. 

* No. 99, Providence, R. I.— M eets every Monday 
night at Hanley Hall, 68 Washington street. 
President, A. W. Seavey, No. 1 Falcon street; re- 
cording secretary, B. A. Blpley, 1 North Court 
street; financial secretary, Chas. F. Smith, 
88 Bast street. 

*No. 100, Jacksonville. FIs.— Meets Tuesdays at 
Tobl’s Ball, Bay street, corner Ocean. Presi- 
dent, C. H. Bradford, 702 W. Adams ; recording 
seeretary, W. B. Morebead, 422 W. Church street ; 
financial secretary, S. B. Kitchen, 722 W. Mon- 
roe street. 

tNo. 101. Middletown, N. Y.— Meets first and 
third Thursday night at 8 p. m. at Middle - wn, 


®ud Center street. President. Frank 
J. Sebaefer , 80 Cottage Street; reoordmg secre- 
tary , J. V. Callaghan, 87 Beattie avenue; finan- 
cial seoreretary, C. J. Cunningham, 6 Knapp 
avenue. - 

tNo. 102, Paterson, N. J. — Meets every Thurs- 
day evening at Helvetia Hall, 66 Van Houten 
street. President, Frank H. Hopper, 60 Hale- 
don avenue; recording secrelary, E. J. Clancy. 
Helvetia Hall ; financial secretary, C. A. Hill, 20 
Manchester avenue. 

tNo. 108. Boston. Mass.— Meets every Wednes- 
day at Dexter Hali, 987 Washington street. 
President, John F. Costello, 177 Emerson street, 
Bouth Boston; recording secretary, W. H Bnl- 
llvan 177 Emerson street. Booth Boston E. H. 
Chase, 19 Allston Bquare, Allston, Mass. • 

tNo. 104. Boston. M***- — Meets every Tnesday 
at Appleton Hall, 9 Appleton street. President, 
Michael Birmingham, 18 Eastburn street, Brigh- 
ton, Mass.; recording secretary, John A. Mc- 
Innis, 4 Auburn Place, Boxbtiry, Mass.; finan- 
cial secretary, Leod MacLaod. 107 Main street, 
Winchester, Mass. 

*No. 105. Hamilton, Ont. — Meets second and 
fourth Thursday at ’Trades and Labor Hall, 17 
Mala street. East. PreMdent, 43. Fry, lit North 
Ferguson avenue ; recording secretary, Wm. Wil- 
son, 211 Wentworth street; financial secretary, 
Jas. Donaldson, 109 Msurla street. 


*No. 1 06. Jamestown. N.Y. — Meets Monday even- 
ing at Warner Block, Room 9, second fioor. 
President, W. J. Bell, Hotel Elllcot; recording 
secretary, George H. Leburg, 802 East Second 
street; financial secretary, wm. J. Torrey, 44 
Park street, Jamestown, N. Y. 

,*No. 107 Plttaburn. Kana.— Meets every Tues- 
day at Scbrlielblne Hall, Sixth and Broadway. 
President, Scott McCollum ; financial secretary, 
George E. Dickerson, Home Telephone Co. 

' *No. 108, Tampa. Fla.— Meets every Monday 
night at Kraus Hall, 619>i Franklin street. Presi- 
dent, George A, Bartholomew, 106 Casa street ; 
recording secretary, W. M. Baker. P. O. Box 67; 
financial secretary, John F. Vaughan, W. Twelfth 
ave. and E street. 

*No. 109, Oavenpert. Iowa. — Meets first and 
third Tuesdays at Lahrman’s hall. Second and 
Blpley streets. President, W. A. Thomas, 1112 
Blpley street; recording secretary, Ed. Love, 
llSuyi West Second street; financial seeretary, 
Jas. Dallmer, 202 East Fifth street. 


* No. 110, Sandusky, Ohio.— Meets first and third 
Frld^ nights at Fuseb’s Hall, corner of Monroe 
and Fulton streets. President, C. MoNeal, Jef- 
ferson street ; recording secretary, Wm. Wln- 
dlsch, 606 Pearl street ; financial secretary, Cbas. 
Littleton, 821 Scott street. 

* No. Ill, Honolulu, Huwall. — Meets first and 
third Thursdays at7.80b. m., Brooklyn HalL Ala- 
ken between Queen and Merchant streets.’ Presi- 
dent, Carl M. Taylor, Box 661 ; recording Secre- 
tary, John Trueman, Hawaiian Electric Co.; 
financial secretary. A. B. G. McCormick, 1124 
Adams Lane. 

tNo. 112. Louisville. Ky — Meets every Tuesday 
night at Germania H all, Jefferson street, between 
First and Second streets. President, L. Coon, 
137 Twentieth street; recording secretary, H, M. 
Rowlett, B. F. D. No. 2; financial secretary, F. 
H. Weaver, 788 Washington street. 

INb. 118, Colorado Springe, Colo. — Meets every 
Friday at A. O. H. Hall, over Voorbees’ store; 22 
South Tejon street. President, Frank Graham, 
lOSSummltt street; recording and financial sec- 
retary. Wm. E. Waldron, Box 746, Colorado 
City, Col. 

tNo. 114, Toronto, Can.— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays at Tem'ple Building, corner Bay and 
Richmond streets. President, W. J. Middleton, 
P. Shaftsbury avenue ; recording secretary, W. 
IS Partlello, 24 Louisa street; financial secretary, 
G.C . Beckett, 61 Duke street. 

*No. I IS, Austin, Tex. — Meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays at Trades Council Hall, over 1000 
Cong, avenue. President, P. G. Johnson. 202 W. 
8th street; recording secretary, Q. T. Dunaway, 
'202 W. 8th street; financial secretary, Bailey B. 
Beard, 202 W. 8tb street. 
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:W». II8.L— A— Meef ▼•ryTn jwday 

at iiraiiu U»U, 6*7 Boatb Bprlnc rtr«*t. 

Oarat, S. Btarna. m* We«» Xwenty-fl»t : 

raoardlng MoraUiy, W. H. WlWajn^ ^ B 
TttrmaatrMt; nnaiirial Moretary;, H. M. Soott. 
6*7 yiokatt Mraat. , ^ 

•No. 1 17. Qala. IM.— MaaU Itart aad third Thnra- 
day, at Tradaa Ootmell Uall, IIU Dooglaa ayenoa. 
nreeldant, L O. Bam«y,«iS North 
reoerdliic aaoratary, T. H. Bryaon, aaBWolUng- 
ton ayenoa; flnanalal aaaratary, T. O. Watmora. 
411 Ba Baga atreat . . * 

*No. 1 18. Dwtoa. 0 .— Maatt Thoraday nlghta at 
Datitar PoMUaU, 36 Nwth Mabi atraet. Praal- 
dent. O. U. Blka, 138 Baat Fonrth atraat; record- 
ms ileoreti^, Gao. SetteU, 30>4 W. Flfth^atraat ; 
anandal aeomtary. J. W. Uoit, 2 K. Stanley 

tNo. I lfl.BcooUya.^ 

at sn Bridge atreet. Preeldent, A. K. Athertw, 
20 Seyenth ayenae; recordmg aecretaryi K. W. 
Boland, 684 Bergen atreet; flnanolal aeoretary, 

A. B. Fonnell, 21 Shephard ayenne. 

•No. ISO. Loadoo. Oat— HeeU third Tneaday 
m each month at Oriental Bali, Clarence atreet. 
Prealdent, G. UpahaU, 600 WUllam atreet ; :re- 
cerdmg aeoretary, Lk R. FoUey, 180 _^lUngton 
atreet; ew-n«<ai aeoretary, Jamea G. Roahton, 

^^t^^W^DeayW" CoL— Meeta eyery Wedneaday 
at ^tflea Bldg., room 202, Fifteenth a^Cwtla 
atreeta. Prealdent. B. P. Kernahan, WOO 
Colfax; recording aeoretary, B. V. Wllaon, 707 
Fourteenth atreet; flnanolal secretary, B. C. 
Baston, 2808 Waahmgton ayenne. _ 

•No. 122 , ereotFoHa.Moot-Mwte every Th 
day, at Laundry Workers Hall, Sixteenth and 
Second streets north. President, W m. P. Benson, 
Box 885; recordmg aeoretdry, Silas Smith, Box 
886; Mnanolal secretary, El W. Frost, Box 886. 

•No. 128,WHinlii«ton,B6.— M«etBOvor^oto 

day night at National Bank Bnlldmg, Front and 
Prmoeas smeets. President, J. Womack, WU-. 
mrngton, N. C.; recordmg secretary, B. C. Tar- 
brongh, Wilmington ; flnanolal secretary, B. B. 
Vickers, 818 North Front street. 

•No. 124. eolveetoo. T»-MoeU ^nd and 
tonrtb Fridays at Cooks’ and Walters’ HaU, 
807H Tremont street. President, Joa. Cohen, 18 
Post Office street; recordmg secretary, SkL F. 
Parks, Atlanta Hotel: financial secreta^, Lonla 
Tsohnmy, 1806 Poet Office atreet. 

•No. 125, Portlaad, Ofe.— Meeu eyery Wednes- 
day at No. 38^ Morrison street. Prealdent, F. 
Blahebe, 44 Seventh street: recordmg secre- 
tary, C. F. Canfield, 129 Tenth street; financial 
secretary, Thos. Syhnott, 168 Fourth street. 

* No. 126, Uttle Rock. Arfc.— Meets first and third 
Tuesday, at Labor Temple, Markham and Mam 
streets. President, A. D. McConnell, 117 West 
Fourth street; recordmg aeoretary, El T. Rey- 
nolds, 1422 Battery street; financial secretary, 
T. M. Kelly, 2008 Scott atreet. 

t No. 127, New Rochelle. N. Y.— MeeU second and 
last Friday In each month at 18 Lawton street. 
President, R. K. Johnson, 18 Lawton street. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. ; recordmg secretary, B. P. 
Byrnes, Larchmont, N. Y.; financial secretary, 
H. B. Miller, 47 Gnloh Place, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

• No. 128, Alton. HI.— Meets every first and third 
Wedneaday at Squire Nathan’s office. Second 
and Market streets. Preeldent, A. Foster, 611 
Market atreet; recordmg secretary, Joe Z. 
White, 618 Belle street; financial secretary, Chaa. 

B. Davis, 617 State atreet. 

•No. 129. NeohvMl€.Tei»a.— Meets every Satur- 
day night at Labor Advocate Hall. President, 

C. Snider, 801 Church street; recording secretary, 
D R. Johnson, 801 Church street. 

INo. 180,New0rl«e«a, La.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at Carpenter’s Union hall, 128 St. Charles 
street. President, Wm. Fisher, 616 Third street; 
recording secretary, A. T. Whitley, 2711 Wash- 
ington avenue; financial secretary, A. Warner, 
1026 Gen. Taylor street. 

t No. 181 , Traverse City, Mich. — Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays In month In Centra] Labor Hall, 
corner Union and State streets. President, L L. 


Cook, Traverse City, Mich.; recording secretary, 
H. B. Malllat, City TM. Co., Traversa raty, Mich.; 
cnsTiniai secretary, Frank Alvord, 814 S. DlvislQn 
street, TravnseClly, Mlah. 

tNe. 182 Seath Bead, lad.— Meets every two 
weeks on Monday evenmga at Central Labm 
Hall, South Michigan street. PrealdMat, J. B. 
Perry, 818 South tOchlgan street; reeordlag see- 
retaiy,C.O. Miller, Home TeL Co.; finanelal sec- 
retary, N. J. Shoemaker, P. O. Box 808. 

tNo. 188. Detroit. Mich.— Meets every Wednes- 
day night at Johnston’s Hall, 84 Mnaree avenue. 
President, L. A. Berg, 184 Locust street ; record- 
ing secretary, S. C. Wilson,' 122 W. Milwaukee 
avenue; financial secretary, W. F. Tewsbnry, 
274 Porter street. 

SNo. 184. ehlci^ M.— Meett every Thu^y 
night at 196 Baat Washington streeL President,, 
Chas. L. White, 961 Moutloello avenue: re- 
cordlim secretary, George O. J ohnsen, 1280 W eat 
Van Suren street; financial secretary, J. B. 
Wilson, 196 Washington street; bnsmeas agent 
Jonn H. Maloney, 196 Waahmgton streeL 
•No. 188, La groese, Wla.— Meete every second 
and fourth Fridays of each month at Maim Hall, 
South Fourth street. President, M. Pendergast, 
7068 tale street ; recordmg secretary, Charles A. 
Dlttman, 816 North Tenth street; financial sec- 
retary, Charles H. Yates, 683 North Blghth street, 
•No. 186, Blnolnghaai, Ale.— Meets every Fri- 
day at Pa]^rhangers’ Hall, 2938H First avenue. 
Pres Ident, J. C. B. vmcent ; recordmg secretary. 
T. O James : financial secretary, F. 8. William- 
son, 600 John street. 

tNo. 187, Albany. N- Y.— Meeta second and last 
Tuesdays of month at Hudson avenue and 
Broadway. President, BenJ. B. Smith, 816 CUn- 
ton avenue; recordmg secretary, Jas. H. Crook, 
178 Llvmgston avenue; financial secretary, J. A. 
^an. 26 Catherme street. . 

•No. l88,FoftWaync.lad.— Meets first and third 
Thursdays, at Carpenter’s Hall, comer Cimton 
and Btv^ streets. President, D. Mullen, 300 N. 
Barr street ; recordmg secreta^, B. J, Fisher, 127 
EUkst Washmgton street; fintmclal secretary, h; 
B. wmeland, 214 Spy Run avenue. 

•No. 189, Elmira, |i Y.— Meets secondand fourth 
Sundays at Federation of Labor Hall, 872 Carroll 
street. President, H. D. Pitcher, 417 Bast. Market 
street; recordmg secretary, J. C. Marvm, 609 
Bast Church street ; financial secretary, J. K. 
Packard, 872 West Fifth streeL 
•No. 140, Schenectady, N- Y.—MeeU first and 
third Wednesdays at Ca^nteFs Hall, State 
StreeL PreMdent, G. W. Colony, No. 8 Wash- 
ington avenue; recordmg secretary, Guy 8; 
Neudamaker, No. 8 Front street ; financial sec- 
retary, Bert 8. Reid, 612 Smith street. 

tNo. UlJVheellna, W.lVa.— MeeU every Wed- 
neaday at Peabody Bnlldmg, Boom 207, Market 
StreeL between Bleventh and Twelfth sheets. 
Prealdent, William Bumgarner, 66 Twelfth 
street; recordmg secretary, Bugene Hagan, 780 
Market street; financial secretary, L B. UUom, 
comer Twenty-second and Jacob streets. 

tNo. 142, Wheeling, W.Va.— Meeu every Monday 
night at 7.80, Electrical Workers’ Hall, Peabody 
Bnlldmg, Room 207, Market street. President, 
EM. Johnson, 1024 Chapllne street; recording 
secretary. Geo. Wey, 189 Fifteenth street; flnan- 
cla 1 secretary, W. A. Kent, 107 Ohio streeL 
•No. 148,Ashtabula,0.— Meeu second and fonrth 
Mondays, at O. L. U. Hall, Newbury Block, 
comer Main and Center streeU. PresldenL 8. 

D. Bokler, 16 Tyler avenue; recording aeore- 
tary, C. A. Amy, 17 Sycamore street; financial 
secretary, O. Meyers, 6 Taylor avenue. 

•N». 144, Wichita, Kaa.-Meeu every Thursday 
night at Bed Men’s HaU, 400 Baat Douglas. 
President, S. O. Pratt, 710 8. Market street; re- 
oortUng secretary, Louis MeVay, Ind. Tel. Co.; 
financial secretary, B. L. Cushman, 600 S. Bm- 
porla street. 

•No. 148, Saginaw, Mich.— MeeU Wednesday 
night at Engineer’s Hall, 218 Genesee avenue. 
iS'esident, Peter Derome, 710 Holden street; re- 
oordmg secretary, Charles HUlman, 1603 janes 
avenue; financial secretary. Boss BlanerU* 
2807 South Washmgton street. 
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*No. I46i BrldflcpoftiConB.— He«ta 
nlgbt at llOtt Main atreat. Prealdanti J. x. 
Rooney, 16 Uousatonlo avanne; recording aecre- 
tary, J. W> Peck, 446 Poplar street; llnanolal sec- 
retary, F.J. (^nlnlan, P.O. Box686. 

♦Bo. 147, ABdenon; lad.— Meets evMy Friday 
nlgbt at Bricklayer's Uall, MV Main street. 
President, Jos. T. Orlflln, 1032 Main street; re- 
cording secretary, Bdgar Undsay, Harter Honse; 
Onanolal secretary, C. H. Farrell, 1022 Main 
street. 

t Bo. 148, Washington, D. e.— MeeU Saturday 
night at Royal Uall, corner Seventh and N 
streets northwest. President, O. E. Lewis, 807 
Eighth street northwest ; recording secretary, 
;I. H.Ware, 1846 Pennsylvania avenue northwest; 
-.financial secretary, M. V. Murphy, 808 FUtb 
street northeast. 

*Bo. l49,Aurora. III.— Meets second and fourth 
Tuesdays at Trade’s Assembly Uall, on Island. 
President, C. W. McCray, 16 S. West street; re- 
cording secretary, E. A. Wood, 318 Benton 
street; financial secrata^, Ed. MUlhonse, 28 
North Broadway. 

*Bo. ISO, Bay CHy, Mich.— Meett second and 
fourth Tuesdays at A. O. U. W. Hall, comer Cen- 
tsrand Adams streets. President, Oeo. Affleck, 
380 North Sherman street ; recording secretary, 
W. .U. Parker, EasexvUle, Bay County, Mich.; 
financial secretary, Charles Crampton, City 
Uall, Bay City, Mich. 

tNo. IBI, San Francisco, eal— Meets every Tnea- 
day at Machinist’s Uall, 1066 Mission near 
Eighth street. Headquarters, 021 Market street. 
President, U. L. Wortmngton, 16 Walter street ; 
recording secretary, J. F. Leonard, 1227 Filbert 
street; financial secrets^. Jamas C. Kelly, 60 
Webster street. 

*Bo. 182, Ft Scott, Kan.— Meets first and third 
Thursdays at Painters’ Uall, 201 Market street. 
President. J. D. Rnnkle, 620 N. National avenue : , 
recording seoretary. J. E. White, 620 N. National 
avenue; financial secretary, S. P. Armstrong, 
110 N. Jndson street. 

•Bo. 188. Marion, Ind.— Menu every Tuesday 
night at RUey Uall, northwest corner Third and 
Washington streets. President, E. M. Robb, 
Sixth and Adams street ; recording secretary, W. 
B. Qleason, care of Homestead Hotel ; financial 
secretary, H. C. La FoUette, 1416 West Fourth 
street. 

• Bo. 184. Rock lsland,lll.— Meets every Thurs- 
day nlgbt at Electrical Workers’ Hall, S. E. 
corner 17tb street and 8d ave. President, Cbas. 
Norton, 221 Twentieth street; recording secre- 
tary, Harry Jeys, 2815K Flve-and-a-Half ave.; 
financial secretaiy, H. W. Dean, 1018 14^ street. 

•Bo. 188, Oklahoma City, 0. T.— Meets every 
Wednesday nlgbt at Flood Building, Reno and 
Broadway. President, JohnSwlrzlnskl, 107 East 
Reno; recording secretary, C, F. Blocber, 116 
South Harvey; financial secretary, J. C. Clark, 
1020 West First street. 

•Bo. 156, Ft Worth, Tex.— Meets every Wednes- 
day nlgbt at B. T C. Hall, 210 Main street, third 
floor, Powell Building. President, H. H. Lawry, 
care Citizens Light and Power Co. ; recording 
secretary, Lee Stephens, 602 West First street; 
financial secretary, W. P. Anderson, 201 East 
Third street. 

•Bo. 187, Elkhart, Ind.— Meets third Thursday 
ot every month. Central Labor Hall, corner Main 
and Franklin streets. President, L. D. Whlttlg, 
Prarle street, Elkhart, Ind.; recording secretary, 
H. A. Row, 606 Beardsley avenue; financial sec- 
retary, Asa Klntsler, R. F. D. No. 1. 

•Bo. 188, Temple, Tex.— Meets second and fourth 
Wednesdays at Odd Fellows’s Hall, Post Office 
Building. President, T. J. Hewitt, Box 886 ; re- 
cording secretary, W. W. Clay, 216 North Fifth; 
financial secretary, H. 8. Newland, 606 South 
Eleventh street. 

• Bo. 1 59. Modlson. Win.- Meets second Thursday 
at Union Ball, State street. President, Wm. Nefl, 
1816 Dayton street; recording secretary, H. W. 
Schroeder, 788 Williams street ; financial secre- 
tary, H. Nelson, 818 W. Doty street. 

•No. 160. Zonesville, 0.— Meett every Wednes- 
day night at Trades and Labor Hall, corner 
Seventh and Main streets. President, F. J. 


Poyner, 6 Bell Flats ; recording secretary, John 
Mangln, Kirk Honse; financial secretary, G. B. 
DeLong, Route 8, Zanesville. 

•Bo. 161, Unlontown, Pa.— Meets first and tt^d 
Tuesdays, room 8U7, First National Bamk Bldg., 
comer Pittsburg and Main street. President, . 
W. J. Dickson; recording secretary, J. F. 
Monon, 6 Commercial Block; financial secre- 
tary, H. T. Sbockey. 

tBo 162. OBMha. Beb.— Meett every Tttmmtey 
evening, at Labor Temple, Fifteenth and Dodge 
streets. President, Fred Johnson, Labor Temple; 
recording secretary. Geo. Corrln, Labor Temple ; 
financial secretary, J. B. Piacle, Labor Temple. 

•Bo. 168, Wllkesbarre. Fa.- Moots second and 
fourth Mondays at Building Trades CouncllHall, 
81 West Market street. President. J. J. Mo- 
Glynn, 830 E. South street ; recording secretary, 
Thomas Moore, 86 North Sherman street ; finan- 
cial secretaiy, D. H. Ebert, 400 Sbott street. 

t Bo. 164, Jetacyeity, B. J.— Meett Monday, Feb- 
ren’s Hall, 168 Beacon avenns. President, J. 
A. Brennan ; recording secretsiry. Geo. Knoop, 
116 Wasbln^on street, Hoboken, N. J.; financial 
secretary, Edward F. Kenna, 1110 Washington 
street, Hoboken, N. J. 

•Bo. 166. Be w e rt Be w a , Va.— Masts ovary oUw 
Tnesday evening at C. L. U. Hall, comer Thirty- 
second street and Washington avenue. Prasl-' 
dent, J. W. Driver, 1016 Twenty-sixth street; 
recording secretary, E. C. Kelly, R. F. D. No. 1, 
Hampton, Va; financial seoretarv. B. A. Gen- 
tle, 1080 Twenty-eighth st. 

•Bo. 166. Winnipeg. ManRoba. Can.— Meett sec- 
ond and fourth Thursdays at Trades Hall, corner 
Market and Main. President, C. H. Wilks, 708 
McDermott avenue; recording secretary, J. fi. 
MUen. 647 Elgin avenue; financial seemtary, 
C. W. Francis, 488 Alexandria avenne. Second 
Floor ^ ^ 

•Bo. 167. PIttafleW, Ma»o.-Me^ first and 
third Wednesdays at England’s Block, North 
street. President, Hugh J. Breslln 242 Linden 
street; recording secretary, Wm. DeForrest 8 
Cherry street ; financial secretary, Frank H. 

Smith, Z7 Wellington avenue. ^ 

•Bo. 168, Parkersburg, W. Va.--Meett W^es- 
days at Bricklayers’ Hall, Court Square. Presi- 
dent, W. F. Ramsey, 42 Twelfth street; record- 
ing secretary, J. Boy May hew, 178 Avery street ; 
financial secretary, W. C. Vaughan, 1017 Lynn 
street. ^ 

•Bo. 169, Fresno, 6ol.— Meets second and foi^ 
Mondays at Edgerly’s Hall, comer 1 and Tu- 
lare streets. President, Henry Steward IM 
Diana street, Fresno; recordlngsecretaryi B. M. 
Collins, 1886 F Street, Fresno; financial secretary, 
Clarke Steger, Box 64, Fresno. 

•Bo. 170, Mason City, lows.— Meets first and 
third Thursday evenings at Howe’s Hall cor. 
Fourth and Main streets. President, A. H. Ram- 
sey, 216Soutb Washington street; recording sec- 
retary, F. W. Roberts, 214 East Tenth street; 
financial secretary, J. D. Te.mplin, 771 East 
State street. 

•Bo 171, Ann Arbor, Mich.— Meets first and third 
Ssturdays at ’Trades Connell Hall, South Main 
street. President, George Hagglrt, 18 River st., 
Ypsllantl ; recording secretary, Mervln Greep, 
YpsUanti; financial secretary, T. C. Phelps, 

114 Felch street. 

•Bo 172, Beworic, Ohio.-Meett every Friday 
nlgbt at 1. B. E. W. Hall, 11>^ E. Church street. 
President, Scott Varnle, 286 Beech street; r^ 
cording secretary, Sam. C. Alledorf, 81 Ninth 
street ; fllnanclal secretary, V. H. Efllnger, 66 N. 
Morris street. _ ^ 

• Bo. 178, Ottumwa, lowo.— Meets first and third 

Saturday at Labor Hall, East Second street. 
President, K. C. Carrutbers, South Ottumwa; 
recording secretary, 8. W. Speer, 608 Myrtle 
street; financial secretary, H. E. McKown, 204 
North McLean street. . 

• Bo. 174. St. Johns. B. B.— Meets first and tUrd 
Wednesdays at Berryman’s Hall, corner Prta- 
cess and Charlotte streets. President, D. H. 

. Melvin. 87 High street; recording secretary, 
Jas. Larisa, 10 Ashmond Place, financial secre- 
tary, Otis H. Tracy, 88 Cliff street. 
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•tlo. ITS. B«atea Harfcer. luck.— MeeU. every 
We<Laeed»y, UobUuon Block, 110 Bipeetone 
■treet. Breeiaeni, C. U. Maddox, Benton Har- 
bor ; reoordlns eecretary, R. O. MoaU, Benton 
Harbor; flnanalal eecretary, B. O. Moata, 126 
Sommlt etreet.. 

l76.Mlet, W.— Meet! every Wedneeday at 
Labor Hall, Jetreraon and Ottowa street. Preel- 
dent, J..W. Oates, 206 Bontb Ottowa street; re- 
otHding secretary, J. W. Welch, .804 Western 
avenue ; llhanolal secretary, W. !>• Mnlllntz, 218 
Beach street. 

*He. I77i Padacah. Ky.— MeeU Second and 
fourth Mondays at Central Labor Hall, corner of 
Seventh and coort streets. President, J. Han- 
back, 417 O^k street; recording secretary, J. 
T Johnson, 427 Clark street; flnanclal secre- 
tary, H. O. Bawling, 427 Clark street. 

*Na 178, Caatoa, Ohio.— Meets flrst and third 
Wednesday at Brown’s Hall, West Tusc street. 
President, J. H. Arnold, 1026 Obey avenue; re- 
eordlng secretary, D. A. Merritt, 1026 Obey ave- 
nue; llnanelal secretary, H. T. Seymour, 1181 
West Third street. 


• No. 170, Charleston S. €.— MeeU every Friday 
night at Knights of Phythlas Hall, King street, 
opposite Marlon Square. President, P. A. Mont- 
gomMy, 55 Wentworth street; recording secre- 
tary, C. K. CrablU, So. Bell T. & T. Cdnipany ; 
financial secretary, Samuel Webb. 141 Meeting 
street. 

*No. 180 Vallejo, Cal.— Meets first and third 
Friday at Labor Council Hall, Sacramento 
street. President, C. A. Pracht, 817 Kentucky 
street ; dnanclal and recording secretary, P. L. 
Schoof, comer of Main and Santa Clara streets. 

(No. 181, Utica, N. Y.— Meets third Tuesday at 
Lalmr Temple, Hotel street, Utica, New York. 
President, John Greenwood, 82 Roberta street; 
recording secretary, Herman Wamellng, 247 
Seymour avenue; financial secretary, Edward 
T; Fox, 160 Court street. 

•No. 182, Montreal, Can.— Meets every first and 
third Wednesday at St. Joseph’s Hall, St. Elisa- 
beth street. President. Thomas Soucy, 468 Wolfe 
street; recording secretary, J. D. Lanthier, 
617 Mount Royal street; financial secretary, 
John Chevalier, 8 Neville Place. 

*No. 188, Lexington, Ky. — Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at VanBeven Hall, Main street, 
east of Broadway. President, M. M. Welch, 182 
Walnut street; recording secretary, Leslie 
Kitchen, corner Cross and Pine streets ; finan- 
cial ' secretary, J B. Whltmer P. O. Box 677, 
Lexington, Ky. . 

*No. 184, SalMburg, III.— Meets first and third 
Wednesdays of every month at Trades Assembly 
Hall, comer Main and Boone avenue. Presi- 
dent, J. H. Shull, 266 Dnflleld avenue; recording 
secretary, Roy Squires; financial secretary, John 
Norwood, 149 E. Brooks street. 


* No. 188, Helena, Mont.- Meets first and third 
Saturdays at Rooms 26, 27, 28 Atlas Block, No. 7 
Main street. President, Frank Avery, P. O. Box 
1227; recording secretary, Alex. Jones, P. O. Box 
1227 ; financial secretary, C. H. Coar, P, O. Box, 
1227. 

I No. 186, Harfford, Conn.— Meets every Tues- 
day at Stationary Engineers’ Hall, Times Bldg. 
President, J. Owens, 86 Hawthorne street; re- 
cording secretary, E. O. Sperry, 65 Grand street. 
New Britain; financial secretary, C. M. Brooks, 
69 Westberfield avenue. 

•No. 187. Oshkosh. WIs.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Stationary Engineers’ Hall, cor. State 
and Otter streets. President, Emil Prong, 16 
Carr street; recording secretary, J. R Mentzell, 
Ceape street ; financial secretary, P. S. Rlxby, 
J40 Pearl street. 

. } No 188, Dallas, Tex.— Meets every Wedneeday 
at Labor Hall, Elmand Scotland Court. Presi- 
dent, E. A. White, 182 N. Akard ; recording sec- 
retaiy, B. E. Loper, 269 Cochran street; finan- 
cial secretary; L. A. Burrersi 116 Martin street 

!No. 189, St. Louis, Mo.— Meets every Friday 
night at Llghtstone’sHall, Eleventh and Frank- 
lin avenue. President, Chas. R. Reitz, 4524 St. 
Ferdinand street; recording secretary, Robert 


Olannon, K)28 Franklin arenoe; financial secre- 
tary, John Q. Bolwes, 4847 College avomte. 

t N» 1 90, Newark. N- J.— Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at shawgara Hall, comer Roseville a ve- 
nue and Orange street. Praeidaiit, Morris B. 
Welch, 118 Blekersonsueet; rscordlngsecretary, 
Joseph Heines, 181 North Second s»eet; finan- 
cial secretary, Joseph B. Hoch, 826 New street. 


•No 191, Everett, Wash.— Meets Monday at La- 
bor Temple, 2829 Lombard street. President, 

M. Blalr,8115Wetmore avenue; recording sebre- 
taiy, EdwardF. Burkhart, 2727 Wetmore avenue; 
financial secretary, L. V. Harper, P. O.Box 228. 

•No. 192. Meniahli,Tcaa.—Meett every Tuesday 
at Union Labor Tempje, Second street. Presi- 
dent, D. Smith, 111 Monroe street; recording sec- 
retary, Qeo. A. Hulbert, 186 union street: 
financial secretary, W. Q. Nntzell, 810 Second 
street. 

tNo. 108, Springfield. III.— Meets every Tuesday 
at 1. B. E. W. HaU, 210K 8. Fifth street. Presi- 
dent, Wm. Chiles, 1216 E. Jackson street; re- 
cording secretary, John Mansfield, 1007 E. Cook 
street; financial secretary, L. B. Johnson, 628 

N. Fifth street. 

•No. 194, Shreveport, La.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Labor Hall, corner of Texas and 
Common streets. President, F. M. Stevens, 640 
Texas street; recording secretary, B. L.. Cnrtls, 
323 Walnut street; financial secretaty, S. E. 
Blodget, Arcade Hotel. 

•No. 195, MartcMa, 0.— MeeU every Thursday 
at Trades Labor HaU. corner Second and Tyner- 
way streets. President, A. T. Willey, MaHetta 
Tel. Company; recording secretary, Wm. H. 
Reed, 214>i Fifth street; financial secretary, E. 
Davis, Box No. 684. 


•No 196, Rockford. III.— Meets first and third 
Fridays at Electrical Workers Hall, 809^ West 
State street. President, 8. M. Grlfilth, 609 Grove 
street ; recording secretary, L. Harbangh, 628 
East street; financial secretary, L. C. William- 
son, 628 W. State street. 

•No. 197, Bloomington III.— Meets every Friday 
at Electrical Workers’ HaU, over 106 West Front 
street. President, J. J. Eversole, P. O, Box 274 ; 
recording secretary, C. J. Winters, P. O. Box 274; 
financial secretary, J. A. Howell, 616 N. Lee st. 


•No- 198. Dubuque, Iowa.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays at Fascade Building, Boom 
1. President, G. D. Johnson, comer Fourteenth 
and Clay streets; recording secretary, John 
Blessing, comer Sixth and Main; financial sec- 
retary, J. N. Krahl, Look Box 108. 

INo. 199 SL Louis. Mo.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays st Electrical Workers’ HaU, Nb. l028 
Franklin avenue. President, W. J. Kelley, 2914 
Madison street; recording secretary, C. F. Hinds, 
3113 N. Grand avenue; financial secretary, E. 
N. Glenny, 5827 Theodosia avenue. 

•No. 200, Anaconda, Mont — Meets first and 
third Tuesdays, Mattie Block. East Commercial 
avenue. President, W. B. Wright, P. O. Box 
483; recording secretary, Jas. O’Mara, P. O. Box 
488 ; Aoenolal secretary H. J. HamUton, P. O. 
Box 628. 

tNo. 201, Appleton. WIs.— Meets first and third 
Tuesday of each month at Master Bnllders’UaU, 
corner Edward cuid Appleton streets. Presi- 
dent, M. G. Smith. 485 Winnebago street; record- 
ing secretary.C. H. Mackey,667 Appleton street; 
financial secretary, N. J. Deneeter, 666 Appleton 
street. 

JNo. 202, Seattle, Wash.-Meets second Tuesday 
of each month In basement of Hotel Seattle, 
Occidental avenue and Yesler street. President 
.R. C. WUliams, 608 Fifth avenue ; recording sec- 
retary, Gus Boderberg, Eighth avenue near Pike 
street ; financial secretary, L. H. Brlckley, 1212 
East Columbia street. 


•No. 208, Champaign and Urbana, IH. — Meets 
first and third Tuesdays ot each month, at Per- 
clval HaU. corner ot Nell street and University 
avenue. President, Frank Lester, Room No.46, 
Llndsley Block, Urbana, III. ; recording secre- 
tary. A. L. Chandler, 406 West Vine street. 
Champaign; financial secretary, J. B. Shelf er, 
609 North Nell street. 
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t()o. 204i Springfleldi Ohio.— Meets first and 
third Frlaaye ai Johnson Building, coiner W. 
Main street and Walnut alley. President, Fred C. 
Rotsel, 112 Month Center street ; recording secre* 
tary, Harry M. Copeland, 198 Linden sTebne; 
financial secretary, Henry F, Shultz, 820 S. Cen- 
ter street. • 

*No. 20S, Jackson. (Mich.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Labor Hall, corner Jackson and 
Main streets. President, F. Osborn, 611 North 
Jackson street; recording secretary, Wm. Law- 
rence, 816 Greenwood avenue; financial secre- 
tary, C; M. Qriffing, 811 Waterloo avenue. 

*No. 206, Hamilton, Ohio.— Meets every Thurs- 
; day night at 8 p. m.. In K. O. T. M. Hall, corner 
'• Third and Court streets. President, Peter Hovls, 
financial secretary, H. Ed Herrmann, 28 Month 
B street. 

*No. 207. Stockton, Col.— Meets every Tuesday, 
at Turner Hall, HU North Hunter street. Presi- 
dent, Frank Ellison, 229 South Sutter 
street; recording secretary, Wm. E. Lee, 689 
South American street; financial secretary, 
James R. Wagner, 6U8 West Park street. 

*No . 208, Muscatine, Iowa. — Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of each month at Trades and La- 
bor Assembly Hall, 106-107 Iowa avenue. Presi- 
dent, L. P. Davis, 1607 Mulberry street ; record- 
ing secretary, C. A. Adams, 117 Chestnut street ; 
financial secretary, W. F. Demorest, 206 East 
Second street. 

* o. 269 , Loganaport. Ind. — Meets everyThurs-. 
day night at Painters’ Hall, 288(4 Market street. 
President, A. W. Farn, 107 Sycamore street; 
recording secretary, C. J. Felegrin, 1613 Douglas 
street; financial secretary, W. E, DUl, 1127 
Broadway. 

tHo. 210, Atlantic City,H'.T.— Meets every Wed- 
nasday night at Odd Fellows Hall, S. New York 
avenue. President, Geo. H. Orr, 185 Mt. Vernon 
ave.; recording secretary, I. N. Cramer, rear . 12 
South Ohio ave.; financial secretary, Jas. Dor- 
man, 1916 Caspian ave. 

. t Bo. 211, Atlantic City, B. J.— Meets every Fri- 
day night In Memorial Hall, New York avenue. 
President, W. H. Malloch ; recording secretary, 
;j. F. Moore ; financial secretary, A. J. Riley, 4 
Bartlett avenue. 

$(lo. 2 l2,Clnclnnatl,0.— Meets every Wednesday 
at -Southwest corner Court and Walnut streets. 
President, John Foote, 8271 Gofi avenue ; record- 
ing secretary, Harry Falqnet, 1125 Jackson street; 
financial secretary, W. B. Kelley, 821 Pike street. 

*((o. 218, Vancouver, B. C. — Meets second and 
fourth Thursdays at O’Brien’s Hall, corner 
Hastings and Homer streets. President, J. E. 
Dubberly, corner Seymour and Davie street; 
recording eecretary, A. B. Godfrey, 1 112 Melville 
street: financial secretary, H. V. Rankin, 126 
East Cordova street. 

*Bo. 216, Olean, «. Y.— Meets every Friday at 
Fountain Hose House, First street. President, 8. 
D. Harding; recording secretary, E. E. Allen, 607 
West State street; financial secretary, T. B. Del- 
linger, 128 South Twelfth street. 

•No. 2 1 Si Hot Springs, Aric— Meets every Tfies- 
day night at Trade’s Council Hall,Cbapel street. 
President, J. Tt Smith, P. O. Box 874; recording 
secretaryi A. Manders, General Delivery ; finan- 
cial secretary, D. McDonald, Sixth and Kirk 
streets 

•No. 216, Owensboro, Ky.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at Lineman Hall, 816(4 Frederick street. 
President, A. D. Fayght, City Light Plant; re- 
cording secretary, R.L. Woods, 816 Cherry street; 
financial secretary, E. L. Mitchell. 626 Mason ave. 

tNo. 217, Seattle Wash.— Meets Mondays at 
Waitresses Hall, H20. Second avenue. President, 
G. W. Johnson, 807 First avenue, West ; record- 
ing secretary, C. G. Johnson, 116 Fifth avenue. 
North; financial secretary, W. W. Morgan, 1629 
Fourth avenue. 

• No 218, Sharon, Pa. — Meets every second Mon- 
day at Leslie Hall, Chestnut street. President, 
S. Tollman, Sharpsvlllei Pa.; recording secre- 
tary, Cbas. Ault, Rankin House, Sharon, Pa.; 
financial ' secretary, H.W. Rice, P. O. Box 80, 
Sharon, Pa. 


•No. 2ig, Sullivan, Ind. — Meets first and third 
Tnesdav night at Electric Plant Building. Pres- 
ident, ' S. M. Riggs ; recording secretary, J. E. 
Stanfield, Sullivan. Ind. : financial seoretaiy, N. 
S. Worley. 

2 No, 220, Rochester. N. Y.— Meets first and 
third Tuesday at Durand Building, West Main 
street. President, P. J. Cotter, 96 Ontario street; 
recording secretary, Frank A. Yattean, 17 Greg- 
ory street ; financial secretary, B. A. Thomp- 
son, 14, 486 Main street east. 

tNo. 22 1, Beaumont, Tex.— Meets every Friday 
at Babbs Hall, Pearl street between College and 
Washington. President, O. M. Clark, Beaumont 
Tele. Co.; recording secretary, Claud HUde- 
brand, Beaumont Traction Co.; financial secre- 
tary, J. H. Conslns, 871 Cypress street. 

•No. 222. Lafayette. Ind.— Meets every Thurs- 
day at Brick Masons’ Han, Tenth and Main 
streets. President j F. E. Williams, 418 N. Fifth 
street; recording secretary, Homer A, Davis, 
410 N. Fourth street; financial secretary, Walter 
Hawkins, 862 N. Salisbury street, West Side. 

tNo. 223, Brockton, Mass,— Meets second and 
Fourth Monday at Bed Men’s Hall, 47 Center 
street. President, Harry B. Allen, 46 Fnller 
street: recording secretary, Everett W. Cole, 416 
School street. Whitman, Mass.; financial secre- 
tary, Arthur B. Spencer, 228 Cresent street. 

•No. 224, Ft. Dodge, Iowa.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month at Painters 
Hall, 636H Central avenue; President, P. V. 
Jones, Gates Flat; recording secretary. C. W. 
Newton, Fourth A. North and Tenth street; 
financial secretary, Henry C. Cox, Ft. Dodge, 
Iowa. 

•No. 22s, Topeka.Kans.— Meets every Thursday 
at Building Trades’ Hall, 420 Kansas avenne. 
President, A. Thomas, P. O. Box 14 ; recording 
secretary, W. V. Paschal, P. O. Box 14 ; financial 
secretary, T. E. Vesper, P. O. Box 14. 

tNo. 226, Cedar Repids. Iowa — Meets first and 
third Tuesday at Dow’s Block,- Second avenne 
and Second street. President, W. E. Washburn, 
Cedar Rapids; recording secretary, Fred. Day, 
Cedar Rapids'; financial secretary, Alex. Samp- 
son, Box 271, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

tNo. 227, Birmingham, Alai— Meets every Wed- 
nesday night at Fox’s Hall, corner Fourth ave- 
nne and 19th street. President, B. I. Parham, 
Sonthern Bell ’Tel. Go.; recording secretary, M. 

D. McRae, Sonthern Bell Tel. Co.; financial sec- 
retary, J. G. Pnlliam, Southern Bell Tel. Co. 

•No. 22A0II City, Pa.— Meets first and third Tues- 
days at K. of P. Hall, Center and Elm streets. 
President, H. Bocel, 19 Grove avenne ; recording 
secretary, W. A. Humes; financial secretary, 
J. W. Bullock, 212 East South Second street. 

INo. 229, Manchester, N- H.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at Building Trades Hall, Elm 
street. President, B.F. Farrell, 81 Armory street; 
recording secretary, Wm. E. Mlchle, City Hotel ; 
financial secretary, W. G. Frazer, 68 Pennacook 

• No. 280 Victoria, B. C.— Meets every second and 
fourth Thursday at Labor Hall, corner Johnson 
and Douglas streets. President, 0. C. McKenzie, 
Douglas street : recording secretary, Frank R. 
Shapeland, 26 Mears street; financial secretary, 
Ed. L. Vaughan, P. O. Box 864. 

}No. 281, Grand Rapids, Mich.— Meets second 
and fourth Friday evenings of each month at 
Lincoln Club Booms, Pearl street. President. 
Stephen D- Foster, 221 Grand avenue ; recording 
secretary, G. E. Miles, 274 Henry street ; finan- 
cial secretary, F. A. Shank, 1 Colt avenne Plaee. 

No. 282, Schenectady, N. Y.— Second and Fourth 
Tuesdays, at Bradt-Yates Building, corner Center 
and State streets. President, A.NuttalL 4 Har- 
vard street ; recording secretary, C. H. Tlnke, 761 

E. Liberty street; financial secretary, E. Burn- 
ham, 119 QuUderland avenne. 

t No. 288, Colorado Springs, Colo. — Meets every 
Thursday at Building Labors Hall, over 12 East 
Huerfano street.. President, James L. Smith, 782 
East Kiowa street; recording secretary, Bobt. 
J. Clark, 114 North Weber ; financial secretary, 
S. C. Swisher, 426 East Boulder street, P. 0. 664. 
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IN*. 284. SolMMectody. N- V.— Meet* lint Sal- 
ai^y In eaoli montb, at Maoblnlsta’ Hall, oor. 
Jay and State atreete. Freaident, Wm. Armor. 

4 Oatberlne street; recording aeoretary, L. H. 
Molntosta, 888 Carrie street ; llnanolal secretary. 
O. A. Sherman, SIS Carrie street. 

• Ne. £35. ClachMMttl. OMo — MeeU Tfanrsday 
at Joseph's Hall rwelfth and Vine streets. Presi- 
dent. Qeo. Park; recording secretary. Bay Mc- 
Gregor, 1186 Vine street; llnanolal aeoretary, 
Frank Mlsnar, 624 Culvert street. 

*Na. 23*. Streatar, HI.— Meets first and third 
Monday nights at Casey’s Hall, EAst Main street. 
President. U. M. GrHllth, 606 Glass street ; record- 
ing secretary. Geo. Dufiner; financial secretary, 
John A. Schnler, 809 East Bridge street. 

*Ne. 237. Lerala, Okie.— Meets lint and third 
Thimday in each month at I O. O. F. Hall, 
Broadway. President, R. Lindsay, No. 8 Wilson 
Block; recording secretary, E. P. Barnes, 609 
W. Erie Avenne; financial secretary, A. C. 
Marsh, 240 8th street, Elyria, Ohio. 

•No. 238, Asheville. N. C.— Meets every Satur- 
day ate. Lk D. Hall, 89 Patton avenue. President 
E. H. Clenenger, Western Union Telegraph 
Office; recording secretary, J. H. Graham, 140 
Bailey street; financial secretary, J. H. Graham, 
140 Bailey street. 

Ne. 239, Newark. N. J.— Electric fixture fitters, 
wlremen, and hangers— Meets first and third 
Thursday at Electrical Workers Hall, 236 Wash- 
ington street. Prs8ldent,Wm. G. Sohenssler, 241 
Camden street; recording secretary, Harry 
Sohnarr, 186 North Fourth street ; financial sec- 
retary, Michael Tanenbanm, 104 Hunterdon st. 

No. 240, Philadelphia, Pa — Telronona — Meets 
every Thursday at Morning Star Hall, northeast 
corner ol Ninth and Callowhlll streets. Presi- 
dent. H. Demltrowitz, 2668 N. Napa street; 
recording secretary, J. C. Boone, 2328 Coral 
street; financial secretary, H. D. Londenslager, 
1004 Green street. 

I No. 241, Dayton. Ohio.— Meets every second 
and fourth Friday night at Deleter Post Hall, 25 
North Main street. President, H. B. Phillips, 
Park street ; recording secretary; S. .H. Kitchen, 
86 S. Williams street; financial secretary, C. 
Belter, 911 West Third street. 

•No. 242 Decatur, III.— M eets every Friday night 
at Room 416, Powers’ Building, cor. South Water 
and Bast Main streets. President, E. O. Baker, 
Room 16 Syndicate Block ; recording secretary, 
Jno. Simon. 416 Powers Building ; financial sec- 
retary, A. Frazier, 416 Powers Building. 

•No. 243 Vlncennes,lnd. — Meets every Wed- 
nesday night at Odd Fellows Building, comer 
Second and Broadway street. President, W. H. 
Patterson. 726 F O avenue; recording secretary, 
h. Johnson, 210 Vallmer street; financial secre- 
tary, C. F. Green, 621 North Seventh street. 

tNo. 244, Bast Mauch Chunk, Pa. — Meets first 
and third Sunday, 2 p. m., at Hess’ Hall, Center 
street, between Fourth and Fifth. President, 
Wren Brown, Bast Haunh Chunk, Box 293 ; re- 
cording secretary, Anthony Armbruster, East 
Mauch Chunk, Box 282; financial secretary, J. 
P. Tracy, East Mauch Chunk, Box 196. 

fNo. 24S,Toledo, O. — Meets every Friday night 
at Mnleaheys Hall, 714 Monroe street. President, 
William Nagle, 1061 Summit street; recording 
secretary, Joseph Callahan, 612 Vinton street; 
financial secretary, Jacob Snyder,636 South Erie 

• No. 24*, Steubenville, O.— Meets first and third 
Wednesday at Druids’ Hall, North Fourth street. 
President, Frank Baker, Brilliant, Ohio; record- 
ing secretary, Wm. E. Owynne, Lake Erie ave.; 
financial secretary, E. D. Richards, 418 N. Fifth 
street. 

No. 247. Schenectady, N. Y.— Meets first and 
third Fridays of each montb at Trades Assem- 
bly Hall, State street, near Canal bridge. Res- 
ident, Arthur B. Sparks, 20 Cora street! record- 
ing secretary, Herbert U. Merrill 110 State 
street; financial secretary, Jas. F. Greenfield, 
Scotia, Schenectady County. 

* No. 248, Chllllcothe, Ohio.— Meets second and 
fourth Fridays at Federal Labor Union Hall, 168 


Bast Fifth street. President, E. O. Jackson, 157 
West Woiter street; recording secretary, Stmw- 
der J. Ssryers, 8V B. Second street; financial 
secretary, strawder J . S wyers, 88 B. Second street. 

•No. 249. St Cetliaftoes.OaCefle.— Meets second 
and fourth Tuesday, each month, at Trades and 
Labor Hall, St. Paul street. President, James 
Crawford, St. Catharines, Ontario; recording 
secretMy, J. Charles Clifford, St. Catharines, On- 
tario; financial sscretary, Joseph Lappln, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 

•No. 280 S*a Jose, Cal.— Meets every Tuesday 
In Building Trades Connell Hall, First and Post 
streets. President, B. Ramp, First and San Fer- 
nando streets; recording secretary, Nick 
Cooper, 897 West San Carlos strest; financial 
secretary, J. W. Hilton, 26 Sanborns avenue. 

•No. ESI, Plae Bluff. Ark.— Meets first and third 
Thursdays at Carpenters Hall, 112^ W. Banaqne 
streets. President, 8. W. Maxson ; recording sec- 
retary, B. M. Baker, financial secretary,. J. W. 
Johnson, 416 B. Second street, 

• No. 282, Schenectady, N. Y.— Meeu third Thurs- 
day each montb at Ellis’ Building, State street. 
President, Charles Hefiernan, 806 Jay street, con- 
tinued; recording secretary, Balph Lathroup, 6 
Landen Terrace; financial aeoretary, C. A. 
Bates, Box 666. 

•No. 288, Cedar Rapids, lews.— Meets first and 
third Thursdays, Federation Hall, comer First 
avenne and Second street. President, E. C. 
Gleason, 442 Fourth ave. W.; recording secre- 
tary, B. E. Gainer, general delivery. Cedar 
Rapids; finanelal secretary, C. A. Elsentraut, 
Iowa Tel. Co. 

No 254, Schenectady, N. V, — Switch-board 
Makers.- Meets second and fourth Tuesdays at 
Machinists Hall, State and Jay streets. Presi- 
dent, Jno. H. Cornlck, 806 Grand avenue; record- 
ing secretary, A. M. Franohois 268.Broadway; 
financial secretary, W. J. G. Stewart, 611 Smith 
street. 

•No. 285, Ashland, WIs. — Meets every Satur- 
day evening Longshoresmen’s Hall, comer Ellis 
avenne and Front street. President, W. M. 
Hosack Tremont Hotel; recording secretary, 
Cbas. Branzell, 1112 Sixth street. West; financial 
secretary, O. Bcott Tomkins, 220Seventb avenne, 

•No. 250, Jackson, Miss.— Meets first and fourth 
Friday nights at Labor Hall, Capitol street. 
Presldeut, W G, Olson, care Western Union 
Tel. Co., Jackson, Miss.; recording secretary, 
C. Marshall, 102 N. President street; financial 
secretary, S. C. Marshall, Century Theater. 

• He. 2S7. Herkimer, H. T.— Meets first and Third 
Friday of each montb st Trades Assembly Hall 
North Main street. President, Martin Manion 
North Washington street; recording secretary, 
Cbas. Folts, 811 Eastern avenne ; financial secre- 
tary, H. Vllbaner, 228 Perry street. 

tNo. 288, Povidence, R. I — MeeU every Friday 
night at Hanley Building, 6S.Washlngton street. 
President, Raymond V. Grant, Iffi Pleasant 
street. Providence, R. I. ; recording secretary, 
Frdnk 8. Gallagher, 89 Hilton street, Paw- 
tucket, B. I.; financial secretary, John F. Noon, 
68 Union avenne. Providence, B. I. 

•No. 250, Salem, Mass.— MeeU first and third 
Tuesdays at I. O. O. F. Hall, Washington' street. 
President, E. A. Oliver, 8 Granite street ; record* 
Ing and financial secretary, F, A. Coker,41 March 
street. 

tNo, 260, Port Wayne. Ind.— Meets Thursday 
night in Bank Block, Court street, opp. Court 
House. President, John T. Somers, 682 Hen- 
dricks street ; recording secretary, Edward P. 
Schrantz, 825 Melita street; financial secretary, 
Leroy Zellers, 1420 Swenney ave. 

tNo. 261 Saratoga Springs, N.Y. — First and third 
Wednesday,' Pbytblan Hall, 464^ Broadway. 
President, Cbas. A. Drulette; recording secre- 
tary, Leonard Ager, 11 Maple avenne ; financial 
secretary, Wm. H. Owen, 42J^ Caroline street. 

• No. 262, Pullman, III,— MeeU second and fourth 
Mondays at K. of P. Hal], Arcade Building, 'Pull- 
man, 111. President, Thomas Harvey, 609 Pull- 
man avenue, Pullman, 111. ; recording secretary, 
A. M. Anderson, 161 One Hundred and Twelfth 
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■treeti Boialand, 111. ; flnanalal Moratary, 8. Baw- 
ney. 6625 BUla avenne, Otaloago, IIL 

* No. 268i Shamolda, Pa.— Meets Tbnraday aven- 
Ing at 7.66, Boom 7, Haller Zlmmmrman Build- 
ing, Independenoa atreet. Preaidant, Harry t. . 
Morgan, aorner Pine and Diamond etreeta; 
recording aeeratary, Boaaer Samnela, 118 Poplar 
street; onanolal aeoretary, Bd. Betb, 66 Bast 
Hunbnry atreet. 

I No. 264, PItUfleld, Mass.— Meets second and 
2oortb Friday ot every month at Bartenders 
Ball, England Block. President, H. W. Monkes, 
124 Colombia avenue ; recording secretary, M. C. 
Bly; financial secretary, C. 0. Uowlay, 24Q Tyler 
street. 

*No. 205. Lincoln, Neb.— Meets every Tboraday 
night at Labor Mall, 168 South Bleventh street. 
President, Mark T. Caster, 2161 8. street ; record- 
ing aeoretary, Bay. D. Howard, 1112 B. street; 
financial secretary, (4eo. W. Neally,486 Honth 
Thirteenth street. 

*No. 266, Sedaila, Mo.— Meets every Thursday at 
Olass Hall, corner Third and Lamina streets. 
President, John W. Henerman, 6U8 Bast Thir- 
teenth street ; recording secretary, L. Blseman, 
706 Bast FiReenth streets ; financial secretary, 
J. O. Fowler, 8U0 West Fourth street. 

I No. 267. Schenectady, N- Y. — Meets first and 
third Saturday, at K. ol C. Hall, State street, near 
Ballroad. President, B. A. Cawley, 77 Second 
av ne ; recording secretary, J oe Andry , 666 Stan- 
ley street ; financial secretary, Leonard Beyer, 
1218 State street. 

*No. 268, Newport, R. I.— First and third Fri- 
days, at Central Labor Hall, Thames street. 
President, C. W. Holm, 11 Bliss Road; recording 
secretary, Charles A. Bloom, 26 Dennlston street ; 
financial secretary, F. A. Bloom, 1 Hanlson 
avenne. 

*No: 269, Princeton, Ind.— Meets first and 
fourth Monday night, on second fioor of City 
Building, Broadway and Prince streets. Presi- 
dent, Charles Stevens, Telephone office ; record- 
ing secretary, Lewis S. KeU, 211 south Seminary 
street; financial secretary. L. S. Kell, 106 North 
Prince street. 

T No. 270, New York, N. Y.— Financial secretary, 
I. C. Orant. 68 Broadhurst avenue. 

*No. 271, Altoona, Pa.— First and third Mon- 
day, each month. Carpenter’s Hall, Bleventh 
avenue and Thirteenth streeL President, Chas. 
Downs, 1018 Howard avenue ; recording secre- 
tary, Frank T. Kleffman, 610 Lexington ave- 
nne; financial secretary, L. M. McPherson, 602 
Chest. avenuA 

* No. 272, Sherman, Texas.— Meetsflretand third 
Tuesdays, at Union Hall, southwest corner 
sqnara President, Frank H. Wright, care ol 
Grayson Tel. Co.; recording secretary, W. L. Por- 
ter, care of S. W. Tel. Co.; financial secretary, B. 
F. Jerger, care of Grayson Tel. Co 

*No. 278, Clinton, lo%va.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays, at Labor Temple, Fifth ave- 
nne. President, J. J. Davie, 202 South Second 
street ; recording secretary ,0. A. Prest, 426 Dewitt 
atreet; financial secretary, O. C. Mathleeen, ^ 
Stockholm streeL 

*No. 274, Marinette, WIs.— Meets second and 
fourth Thursday at Trades Council Hall, Main 
street. Preeldent, Edwin A. Golden, Wells street; 
recording secretary, A. LaChance, 612 Blizabeth 
avenue; financial secretary, F. B. McWayne, 
1868 Stephenson street. 

*No. 275, Muokraon, Mich.— Meets first and 
third Thursday at Trades and Labor Ball, West- 
ern avenue. Preeldent, Edward Plunkett, 26 
Sumner street; recording seeretary, W. S. Krebs, 
64 Western avenue; financial secretary, C. B. 
Morey, 62 Miller avenue. 

*No. 276, West Superior, WIs.— Meets first and 
third Tuesdays, at Union HaU, Hammond 
Block. President, W. W. Klelly, 916 Baxter 
avenue; recording seeretary, J. B. Tlllotson, 1620 
Oaks avenue; financial secretary, P. C. Miller, 
1901'ButIer avenue. 

* Ho. 277, Kingston, H. T.— Meets first and third 
Thursday evenings at Recorder’s Room, City 
Ball, Reilly street and Broadway. P’resldent, 
H. H. Buckbee, Lucas avenue ; recording secre- 


tary, Roswell Coles, 76 Malden Lane ; financial 
secretary, H. Rnmsey, 100 Downs street. 

} No. 278. Rock Island. III.— Meets first and third 
Hnoay -of eaoh month at Turner HaU, Third 
avenne, between FtTteentb and Sixteenth streets. 
Rook Island, IIL President, George Briggs, 2006 
Rook Island street, Davenport, Iowa; recording 
secretary, Harry Keyes, 6th avenne and 12th 
street, Bock Island, 111.; financial secretary. Jay 
C. Mead, 666 Bast Sixth street, Davenport, Iowa. 

No. 279. ehicaoo. III.— (Machine repairers, 
dynamo and switchboard tenders. )— Moots every 
Monday evening at 160 Bast Washington street. 
President, 8. Bennett 1687 West Twelfth street; 
recording secretary, 8. A. Hoemann, 44 Win 
drop Place; financial secretary, Jas. A. Pepper, 
178 Dearborn avenue. 

*No. 280. Hammond, Ind.— MebU first and third 
Frldayat K. of P. Hall, 247 State streeL Presi- 
dent, Geo. Larson, Sibley street; recording sec- 
retary, 8. J. Carpenter, 271 Michigan avenne; 
financial secretary, Harry Hill, 480 Indiana 
avenne. _ . 

I No. 281, NewOrieons, La.— Meets first Friday 
In mnnt.h Rt MoMabon’s B all, Dryades 

street, near Calliope. President, Chas. Klster, 
2719 First street ; recording secretary, P. Badlet, 
1610 N. Robinson street ; financial secretary. Geo. 
Lorrlck, 6116 Laurel street. 

No. 282. ehlcago, 111.— SuUlvim; 
8788 Wallace street; recording secretary, B. 
Kelly, 6018 Aberdeen street; financial secretary, 

A. Fawcett, 6888 Halsted street. 

•No. 288 San Francisco, 6al.-^Meot every Tues- 
ay, at Alcazar Building, 120 O’ Farrell street. 
President, J. B. Barton, 2106 Vine street, Berk- 
ley, CaL; recording secretary, C. H. Hanson, 
106K Fell street; financial secretary, William 
Coyle, 1726 Twelfth avenne south. 

No. 284 Rochester, N. Y.— (HtaUon men.)-- 
MmIs second and fourth Thnrsd^s of eaoh 
month, Snelder’s Hall, 14 North Water street. 
President, A. D. Rees, 211 Frost avenue ; record- 
ing secretary, W'. J. K. Sutherland, 47 Blm 
street; financial secretmy, 8. B. Bussell, 164 
Cady street „ 

I No. 285, Lynn. Mass.— Flnanslal secretary, H, 
Patten, 29 Hanover street. 

No. 286, NewAlbony.ind.— Meets every Mon- 
day night at Cigar Makers’ Hail, State imd 
Market streets, nesldent, .O. A. Robinson, Ohio 
Falls; recording secretary, O. L. Biel. 1108 B^ 
Oak street; financial secretary, J. F. Ulmer, 826 

INo. 287, PhlUdelphlB. P« — Meett 0TOT W^- 
nesday eTenlng In ball located at No N. Wb 
street. President, Jno. McKenna, 87R Mark^ 
street ; reeordlBc seeretary, C. B* Lawrence, 1787 
Vine street; financial seeretarr, H. T. Ulmer, 
2856 CleTSland avenne. . , . ^ 

• No. 288, Waterloo, lowo.-Meets fiwt and third 
Thursday at Central Labor Hall. 216^ E. Fourth 
street. President, W. J. Braydon; recording 
secretary. B. W. Fisher, Iowa Tel. Company ; 
financial secretary, Chas. Brickley, P.O Box 764. 

tNo. 289, Hagerstown, Md.— Meets first and 
third Thursday ol each month at 16 North J<ma- 
thanairesL President, E. W altera, 12 Bast Lee 
street; iccordtng secretary^ Hugh B. Mongan, 
229 South Locust street; financial secretary. Geo. 
S. Bldgelv Hoflman Building. „ . 

•No. 290. Danville, III.— Meete every Mtmday 
night at L B. B. W. Hall, Bast Main street, ^eel- 
dent, J. A. Webster, Central Union Telephone 
Co.; recording secretary, J. W. Manning, Cratral 
Union Telephone Co, ; financial secretary, W. B. 
Crosley, Central Union Telephone Co. 

•No. 291, Boise City, Idaho.— Meets every «1- 
day evening at Labor HalLBanaok street, be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth streets President, W. 
W. Moore, P. O. Box 626; recording seoreta^,& 

B. Cole, P. O. Box 626; financial secreUry,T. H. 

Martin. P. O. Box 626. , ^ 

t No. 292, ninneapolls, Hlnn.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesdays at Union Temple, No. 8. Pveel- 
dent, S. L. Ackerman, 1600 Fifth avenne ^rtb ; 
recording secretary, Wm. G. H. Rlach, 108 Wash- 
ington avenue south ; financial secretary, G. W. 
Lee, 924 Plymenth avenne, North. 
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t N*. 293. tisrtk Adam, fUa#.— Heeta every 
Beoond mmday at 11 a. m., at Ualllyan Bloetc, 
Main atreet President, Fred. W. Plnkhain. 
Holden street ; recording secretary, Arthor A. 
Isbell, 80 Porter street ^ Unanelal secretary, Bd- 
ward 8. Boylan, 18 8ctaool street. 

*Ne. 294, nuBCte, Ind.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Union Habor Hall, Room2, comer Wal- 
nut and Main streets. President, Clyde Zeeke ; 
recording secretary, Orvll Overcash; financial 
secretary, Ralph Oarat, 406 Wheellogavenue. 

*Ns. ^8, Natchez, Miss.— President, B. T. 
Moore ; financial secretary, O. R. Foreman, 200 
South Broadway. 

No. 296, Wufbkcepsle, N. Y.— Meets first and 
third Monday each month, 406 Main street. 
President, Jno. McAbee, 20 Haight avenue; 
recording secretary, Fred Wlggln, 36 Market 
strekt; financial secretary, Jacob Oetrom, 87 
South Bridge street. 

tNe.- 297, Plqua, Okie.— Meets second and 
Fourth Thursdays at Block’s Hall, 114 Bouth 
Main street. President, Clark Reed, Plqua, Ohio; 
recording secretary,- John Ballard, Tippecanoe 
City, Ohio; financial secretary, Henry Parlett, 
Troy, Ohio. ■ 

No. 298, San Francisco.— (Street car men.) 
Meets first and third Mondays at Unity Hall, 
20 Bddy street. President, W. B. Haskell, 486 
29th stoeet; recording secretary, P. A. ClllTord, 
8827 17th street; financial secretary, William D. 
Thomas, 80 Bourbon place. 

fNo. 299, Camden, N. J. — Meets every Thurs- 
day at Daley’s HaU, Northwest corner Seventh 
and Brick streets. President, John MacDougall, 
816 PrlBceton avenue; recording secretary, B. A. 
Young, 688 Benson street; financial secretary, F. 
B. Fraser, 800 Kimber street. 

* No. 300, Auburn, N, Y,— Meets first and third 
Thursdays, at C. M. B. A. Hall, IiYanklln street. 
President, Frank B. Cahill, Hotel Brunswick ; re- 
cording secretary, J. J. Glynn, Hotel O’Nell ; 
financial secretary, William Burns, 82 Pulslver 
street. 


•No. 801, Texarkana. Ark. — Meets every Wed- 
nesday at Dabor HaU, 204 Broad street. Presi- 
dent, B. B. Chaffin, 220 Walnut street; recording 
secretary, M. Cofiee; financial secretary, W. 
Adams, 1820 Maple street. 

tNo. 802, Peoria, HI.-^Meets First and third 
Tuesdays at 218 Main street. President, B. C 
Qregg, 918 First avenue; recording secretary, 
H. C. Lupton, 604 St- James street ; financial sec- 
retary, li. C. Crawley, 116 Dechman avenue. 

•No. 808, Lincoln, III,— Meets first and third 
Wednesday ol each month at Painters’ Hall, 
East Pulaski street. President, C. 8. Ransdell, 
South Kiokpoo; recording secretary, W. 8. Cod- 
dlngton, 818 Delavan street; financlaJ secretary, 
C. B. Chowning, 802 Delavan street. 

t No. 804, New Haven, Coiin. — Meets every Tues- 
day night at Boom 11 Masonic Temple Building, 
708 Chapel atreet. President, Wm. G. Quinlan, 
2fi) Harvard avenne ; recording secretary, C. B. 
Thorpe, Y. M. C. A, Building; financial secre- 
tary ,PhU. W. BeUley, 09 Nash street. 

• No. 805, Salt Lake City, Utah.— Meett every 
Monday at Electrical Workers’ Hall, 11 W. First 
street south. President, Bert Cunningham, Sa t 
Lake, general delivery ; recording secretary, B. 
Baxter, 541 Ninth street east ; financial secre- 
tary, B. Baxter, 641 Ninth street east. 

•No. 806. Albuquerque, New Mex.— Meets first 
and third Tuesdays at Carpenter’s Hall, Gold 
avenue and Third street. President, B. Hoe, 618 
South Arno street ; recording secretary, B. B. 
Hotelling, 110 Gold avenue; financial secretary, 
W. B. Moore, 007 Mountain Road. • 

• No. 807. Cumberiand, Md.— Meets first and last 
Friday night at No. 4 Engine House, Maryland 
avenue. President, George' A. Eyler, 47 Mary-' 
land avenue ; recording secretary, J. C. Dye, 07 
North Mechanic atreet ; financial secretary, R. 
Snyder, 17 Harrison street. 

:No. 808, Beaumont, Tex.— Meets every Tues- 
day night at Carpenters’ Hall, Main and Wash- 
ington streets. President, M. E. Graves, Beau- 
mont, Texas ; recording secretary, J. 8. Gibbs, 


Beaumont, Texas; financial secretary, W. O. . 
Miller, 446 Orleans strieet. 

tNo.809. East SL Loots. M.— Meets every Tnes- 
day at District Council ol UarpentersHalLThird 
street and Mlssoarl avenuA President, B. O. ' 
Lynds, 718 Josephine street. Bast St. Louis, 111.; 
recording secretary, C. Arnold, 22 North Main 
street, B. 8t. Louis, 111.; financial secretary, B. B. 
Hunter, French Village, 111. 

•No. 310, Stamferd. Cean.— Meets first and 
third Wednesday at Minor Poet Hall,— President, 
Goodrich B. Rlsiey, 221 Atlantic street ; record- 
ing secretary, William A. Curran, 17 Dale street ; 
financial secretary, Norman B. Wilcox, 109 Still- 
water avenue. 

•Ne. 311. Beloit, Wle.- Meets first and third 
Wednesday at Trades Council Hall, Bridge and 
Third streets. President, Chas. Ford, 774 Brooks 
street ; recording secretary, H. B, Churchill, 110 . 
Bast D street; financial secretary, A. J. Gilbert- . 
son, 1089 Prairie avenue. 

•No. 812, Pocatello, Idaho.- Meets first and 
third Mondays at Eagle Hall, corner oi. First 
avenue and Center street. -President, H. J. Rey- 
nolds ; recording secretary, W. E. Mitten berger, 
P. O. Box 812. 

•No. 313 , Wilmington, Del.— Meets every Fri- 
day at 2U6 B. Fourth street. Fourth and French 
streets. President, Geo. Lyonj 422 East 81xth 
street; recording secretary, L. W. McClenahan, ’ 
Bell Tel. Exchange; financial secretary, 1: 8. 
Lenderman, 912 Poplar street. 

•No. 814, Tyler, Texas.— Meets second • and ^ 
fourth Wednesays at Trades Assembly Hall, 
8oathslde 8quare. President, H. C. King, 740 W. 
Brwln street; recording and financial secretary, 

B. L. Ivey, 281 Adams avenue. 

INo. 318, Chicago, III.— Meets first and third 
Monday In every month. President, B. Sohwel- - 
ker,1976N^ Ashland avenue; recording secretary, 

C. B. Hopkins, 819 North Artesian avenue ; finan- 
cial seoertary, J. Llebrlch, 8682 Lasalle street. 

•No. 816, Ogden, Utah.— Meets every Saturday 
at Union Labor Hall, 862 Twe'nty-fonrtb atreet. - 
President, W. B. Gray, 618 Maryland avenue ; re- 
cording secretary, Ed Jessbp, 262 Thirty-third 
street ; financial secretary, B. F. Dean, 2631 Grant 
avenue. 

•No. 317, Ashland. Ky.— Meets Tuesday night 
at Central Labor Hall, corner Fifteenth and 
GreenUp streets. ' President, 8. Conlgrove ; finan- 
cial secretary, M. M. Argabrite, lie West Win- 

<k.vNtnnA 

fNo.3i8,Knoxville,Tenn.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays of each month, Independanf Hall, ■ 
718 Gay street. President, J. G. Harrison, Spring 
street: recording secretary, John McCarroll, 
Market Square; financial secretary, Jess Waters, 
712 Campbell street. 

tNo. 819, Pittsburg, Pa.— Meets second and 
tourth Monday of each month at K. of L. Hall, 
636 Smlthfleld street President, W. A. Kelly, 86 
Oakland Square ; recording secretary, J. J. Hor- 
ner, 226 Lothrop street; financial secretary, Ur 
ban H. Friedman, 847 Bstella street. 


• No. 820, Paris, Tex.— MeeU every Thursday 
night at Roundtree Building, North Main street 
President, J. G. Sullivan ; recording secretary, 
W. N. Banta; financial secretary, J. B. Han- 
cock, Vineyard Hotel. 

•No, 321, La Safie, IB,— Meets first and third 
Saturdays at Reed A O’Nell’e Hall, 846 First 
street. President, Thomas Hefiron, La Salle, 
111. ; recording secretary, Noxle Dusch, 227 Buck- 
lln street; financial secretary,' Joe. B. Skovare, 
828 Second street. 

•No. 822, Raleigh, N. 6.— Fmanclal secretary, 
F. C. Doyle, 10 Salisbury street. 

•No. 828, Fairmont, W. Vo.— Meets Saturday 
nights at Musgrave Hall, Monroe street.' Presi- 
dent, H. 8. Upton, care of C. D. * P. Tel. Co.; re- 
cording secretary and financial secretary-, Wm. 
8. Devlin, 71 1 W. Fourth street. 

•No. 824. Brazil, Ind.— Meets alternate Tuesday; 
nights at United Mine Workers’ Hall, Main and 
Walnut streets (Opera Block). President, J. L. 
Boothe, C. U. Tel. Co.; recording secretary, Blrt 
Slants, 821 North Alabama street; financial sec- 
retary, L. M. Moore, 203 South Lambert street.. 
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*No. 829. Binghamton. N* Y.— Meets everr Fri- 
day n^ht at C. L. U. Hall, 79 State street. Resi- 
dent, F. S. Houston, 78 State street; recording 
secretary, J. Buckman, lU Mary street ; financial 
secretary, W. Bldwell. 

*Ho. 826, Conncllavllle Pa. — Meets second and 
fourth Mondays at Plumbers’ Hall, No. 108 North 
Pittsburg street. President, Alex. Angus, Con- 
nellsvUle; recording secretary, Frank Butter- 
more. New Haven, Pa; financial secretary, 
G. S. McClay, 118 N. Pittsburg street. 

• Me. 827, West Palm Beach, Fla— Meetsfirst and 
thirds Monday at Central Labor Hall, Clematis 
avenue. President, B. W. J. Parrish ; recording 
and financial secretary, Stephen L. Harman, P. 
O, Box 461. 

•No. 828, Oswego N. Y.— Meets every Tuesday 
night at Mullln’s Hall, 90 East First street. 
President, John Feeney; recording secretary, 
John ScbafiTer, 111 East First street; financial 
secretray, Prank Gallagher ,77 East Eighth street. 

•No. 829, Shelbyville, Ind.— Meets every Friday 
night at Union Hall, Public Square. President, 
W. J. Smith, 148 East W alker street ; recording 
and financial secretary, Alfred C. Lee, Second 
street. 

• No. 880, Meridian, Miss.— Meets first and third 
Thursday at Federation ol Labor Hall, Fourth 
street, between Twenty-third and Twenty-fifth 
avenues. President,.!. H. McArthur, Seventeenth 
and Thirty-fifth sts. ; recording secretary, G. 
A. Westbrook, Nineteenth street and Thirty- 
fourth avenue ; financial secretary, E. R. Dyer, 
Nineteenth avenue, between Eleventh and 

•No. 381, Long Branch, N. J.— Meets first and 
third Monday each month at Phil Daly’s Hose 
Company’s Hall, Broadwayand Second avenue. 
President, J. C. Pettewger, 146 Lake avenneT 
Ocean Grove; recording secretary, W. A. Bow- 
ers, 1807 Summerfield avenue, Asbiiry Park; 
financial secretary, Jno. Coles, Jr., Box 127, 
Station B, Long . Branch. 

• No. 832, Sault Ste riarle, Mich.— Meets Tuesday 
night, at La Lond Block, Ashmun streets. Pres- 
ident, Dave Howey, 235 Ridge street ; recording 
secretary, R. McClamchey, 508 Spruce street; 
financial secretary, C. Van Dnsen, 809 Young 
street. 

•No. 888, Emporia, Bans.- Meets every Tues- 
day night at 828>^ Commercial street. Presi- 
dent, E. McKlnsey, 101 So. West street; record- 
ing secretary, W. M. Johnson, 709 Merchant 
street ; financial secretary, W. C. Prince, 210 So. 
Merchant street. 

• No. 834, Whatcom, Wash.— Financial secretary, 
G. L Crews, 1431 Humbolt street. 

•No. 835, Sprlngfleld, Mo.— Meets Wednesday, 
Odd Fellows Hall, 302 Boonvllle street. Presi- 
dent, Jno. Stowe, 448 Harrison avenue; recording 
secretary, E. D. Croft, 784 Robinson avenue! 
financial secretary, R. M. Sutton, 607 W- Ohio 

• No. 386, Oskaloosa, Iowa. — Meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at Engineer’s Hall, West High ave- 
nue. President, W. F. Fortune, Oskaloosa; 
recording secretary, John Teos, Oskaloosa; 
financial secretary, G. W. Gordon, 207 E. Third 
avenue. 

°N«. 337, Chicago, 111.— Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at Dewey Hall, 70 Adams street. 
President, J. J. Sullivan. 666 North Park ave- 
nue; recording secretary. P. H. Hammang, 42^ 
Grand Boulevard: financial secretary J. J. Mc- 
Cabe, 4228 Wabash avenue. 

• No. 388, Denison, Tex.— Meets every first ana 
third Mondays at Labor Hall, 202!^ W. Main 
street. President, C. D. Sloan, 211^ W. Main 
street; recording and financial secretary, J. R. 
W Pratt. 529. Murray street, 

•No. 839, Sterling, III.— Meets first and third 
Wednesday at Labor Hall, 808 Locust street. 
President, Geo. Thomas, Sterling, 111.; recording 
secretary, J ohn Powers, 152 Thirteenth avenue ; 
financial secretary, R. L. Fairbrother, 1011 First 
avenue. Sterling, 111. 

t No. 840, Sacranfiento, Cal.— Meets first and third 
Mondays at Pythian Castle, corner Ninth and 1 
streets. President, J. A. Crombach, 1009 Q, street ; 


recording secretary, E. O. Fletcher, 725 G street ; 
financial secretary, C. W. Beaton, 1620 1 street. 

•Bo. 341, Ottawa,ni.— President, Wm. F. Spore, 
119 W. Washington street; recording secretary, 
P. Lavalle; financial secretary, Wm. H. Shafer, 
1126 Post street. 

- •Be. 342, Bew Brighton, Fa.- Meets Thursday, 
E. J. Ryan’s Hall, corner Third avenue and 
Ninth street. President, W. H. Irons, Third 
street, Beaver, Pa; recording secretary Geo. J, 
Won, 1709 Fourth avenue, Beaver Falls, Fa; 
financial secretary, J. L. Allwine, 664 Case street, 
Rochester, Pa. 

•No. 848, Norwich, Conn.- Meet second and 
fourth Wednesday at Carpenters’ Hall. Shetnc- 
ket street. President, R. M. Kittson, Woodman- 
see avenue ; recording secretary, Walter Hol- 
den, 160 Main street; financial secretary, W. H. 
Hall, 87 CHS street. 

•No. 844, New London, Conn. — Meets first and 
third Friday at Bacon Block, State street. Presi- 
dent, W. H. Vibber, 24 Mountain avenue; re- 
cording secretary, C. C. Comstock, 6 Franklin 
street; financial secretary, John S. Loveless, 
11 Berkley avenue. 

•No. 845, Mobile. Alo.—Meets second and fourth 
Mondays at I. O. O. F. Hall, corner of Bt. Joseph 
and St. Michael streets. President, W. O. 8e- 
graves, o'are of Southern Bell T. & T. Company ; 
recording secretary, C. B. Hooks, care of W. U. 
Tel. Co.; financial secretary, J. L. L. Eastbnm, 
Elmira street, second door east of Charles street. 

•No. 846, Fort Smith. Ark.— Meets first and third 
Tuesday at K. of P. Hall, oyer 708 Gar. avenue. 
President, Nat. Graham, 21 N: Twelfth street; 
recording secretary E. M. Wright, 819 N. Fifth 
street ; financial secretary, W. H. McDonald, 710 
S. Eleventh and H streets. 

•No. 847. Peru. Ind.— Meets first and third 
FYlday at Teamster’s Hall, Petty Block. Presi- 
dent, Frank Seamon, 72 E. Fifth street; record- 
ing secretary, Elmer Burlingame, 217 E. Filth 
street; financial secretary, Wm. Odum, 92 E. 
Eight street. 

No. 848, ereenville,- Tex.— Meets second and 
fourth Thursday at Labor Hall, 278 West Lee 
street. President, C. A. Duck, 182 South Travis 
street ; recording secretary, W. Brame, 216 North 
Stonewall street. 

•No. 849, Bangor, 'Me.— Meets every Wednes- 
day at Lewis Block, 121 Main street. Boom I, 
President, B. P. Nickerson, 286 Center street; 
recording and finaaclal secretary, J. C. Smith. 
176 Ohio street. 

•No. 850. Hannibal, Mo.— Meets first and third 
Monday at Trades ConnCil Hall, corner of Main 
and Broadway. President, H. 8. -Lambrecht, 622 
Broadway; recording secretary. Geo. M. Jackson, 
220 Bird street ; financial secretary, N. J. Glvan. 

• No. 851, Meriden, Conn.- Meets first and third 
Wednesd^s at Turners’ Hall, Prattstreet. Pres- 
ident, F. E. Tuttle, Wallingford, Conn; record- 
ing secretary, C. J. Maher, 44 Willow street; 
financial secretary, R. P. Collins, 40 Benjamin 
street 

•No. 852, Lansing, Mich.— Meets second and 
fourth Tuesday at Labor Hall, Washington ave- 
nue, north. President, Bert Craus, Lansing, 
Mich.; recording secretary, StuartHlll, 828 Cap 
avenue, south; fiuanclal secretary, D. B. Kin- 
ney, 218 St. Joe, East. 

tNo. 858, Toronto, Can.- Meets first and third 
Mondays, at Occident Hall, cor. Queen and Bath- 
hurst streets. President, D.Matbleson, 82 Mans- 
field avenue ; recording secretary, J. Fyfe, 82 
Mansfield avenue; financial secretary, J. Fer- 
guson, 722 DufiTerln street. 

tNo. 854, Salt Lake City, Utah.— Meets every 
Wednesday at 7.80 p. m., I. B. E. W. Hall, First, 
South and Main streets. President, W. H. Mel- 
drum, P. O. Box 218; recording secretary, A. N. 
Thomas, P. O. Box 218 ; financial secreta^, Rob- 
ert Burns, P. O. Box 218. 

7No. 355. Pittsburg, Pa.— Meets second and 
third Thursday at National Bank Building, Wll- 
klnsburg. Pa President, C. E. Dougherty; re- 
cording secretary, W. Waterworth, E. Pitts- 
burg; financial secretary. Geo. M. Smith, P. O. 
Box, 217, E. Pittsburg. 
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t No. 8S8f Kansas City. Ma. — Maets STery Mon- 
day, in Kleotrical Workars’ Hall, U88-SS Grand 
ayanne. President, U. O. Barnes, 1606 Harrison 
street; recording secretary, P. J. Sctiadel, 1633- 
1836- Grand avenne; financial secretary, J. H, 
Lynn, 3740 Wabash street. 

Na. K7,'Plttstan, Pa.— Meets first Thursday 
after the I6th at Advocate Office, Bntler Block. 
President, John Sheridan, 17 High street, ntt- 
sten; recording secretary, P. F. Toole, Dnion 
street, Plttston ; financial secretary, B. ti. Rowan, 
383 William street, Plttston. 

■Na. Xt8. Perth Aabey, >. J.— Meets first and 
third Thursdays at Carpenters’ Union Hall, 
Srlckers Building, 188 Smith street. President, 
Julios Kundson, 78 New Brunswick avenue: re- 
cording seoretaiT, Wm. McDonough, 48 Bast 
avenue; financial secretary, Ambrose Mather, 
44 Bast avenue. 

*Ne. 8S9, Iroa Mmintaln, Mich. — Meets first and 
third Sundays, at Russell’s Hall, 710 Brown 
street. President, B. G. Hull, Norway, Mich.; re- 
cording secretary, S. Trethway, 219 D street ; 
financial secretary, C. Carlson, 1120 River ave- 
nue. 

■Ha. 890, Sianx Pall, 5. D.— Meets . second and 
fourth Wednesday at lAbor Hall, Syndicate 
Block. President, M. G. Dacy ; recording secre- 
tary, B. C. Oe Long, 6B1 S. Main avenue; financiid 
secretary, F. B. Harris, B. Blghth street. 

■Vo. 801. McKeesport, Pa.— Presidsnt, George 
Griffith, Charleroi, Pa.; recording secretary, 
John J. Sullivan, McKeesport, Pa.; financial see. 
rotary. H. C. Bamford, McKeesport, Pa 

■Ve. 803. Kankakee, III.— Meets every Monday 
at German I. O O. P. Hall, 204 Tourt street. 
President, F. B. - Jefrers, Hospital, Illinois; 
recording secretary, H. H. Boysen, 162 Dearborn 
avenue; financial secretary, C. C. Riley, 108 
Rosewood avenue. 

Vo. 808, Asbory Park, V. J. 

■Vo. 364, Guthrie, Okie.- Meets first and third 
Tuesdays at German Hall, 114 N. Second street. 
Presidsnt, J. D. Rnnkle, Guthrie, O. T. ; record 
Ing secretary, James Seay, Guthrie, Q. T.l 
financial secretary, A. H. Harmon, Gnthrle> 
O. T. 

■ Vo. 36S, Vicksburg Miss— Meets first and third 
Saturdays at K. P ante room, corner Clay and 
Washington streets. President, R. B. Zeilka, 
Walnut street : recording and financial secre- 
tary, John B. Ford 205 Bomar avenne. 

■Ve. 366, Allentown, Pa.— Meets Saturday at 
Nagle's Hall, Seventh and Turner streets. Presi- 
dent, J. S. Hoffman, 1816 Court street; recording 
secretary, John F. Gaffney, 181 Telgbman street; 
financial secretary, A. Weibel, 789 Fair street. 

I Vo. 367.— St, Louis, Mo.— Meets first and 
third Sundays, 2.90 p. m. President, C. A. Hose, 
1927 Florrlsant avenne, St. Louis, Mo.; record- 
ing secretary, C. A. Liles, Madison, 111.; financial 
secretary, G. E. Sutter, 4608 Cook avenne. 

tVo. 368.— Vew York, V. Y.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesday, Union Hall, 1661 Second 
avenne. President, J. J. Strauss, 106 B. 118th 
street ; recording secretary, Jas. 8. Wellington, 
268 W. 180th street; financial secretary, J. J. 
McCarty, 202 B. 96th Street. 

I Vo. 369, Louisville, Ky. — Meets every Friday 
at Electrical Workers Headquarter, Fourth and 
Green streets. President, John Dleble, south- 
west corner Fifteenth and PIrtle streets; re- 
cording secretary, John W. Isaacs, Enterprise 
Hotel; financial secretary, D. Butterfield, 2642 
W. Jefferson street. 

t° Vo. 870, Los Angeles, Cal.— Meets every Sat- 
urd ay atCouncil of Labor Hall No. 2, 488^ South 
Spring street. President, C. R. Holmes, ^Jnd- 
Bon street; recording secretary, Eldon B. So- 
per, 441 South Grand avenne; financial secre- 
tary, Hal Hamner, 819 West Avenue Flfty-one. 

■Vo. 871, Redding, Cal. — Meets first and third 
Tnesdays at Carlson printing office, Lorenz 
Building. President. D. W. Rathbnrn, P. O. Box 
121; recording secretary, W. C. Stringer ; finan- 
cial secretary, David Murdock. 

■Vo. 872, Boone, Iowa Meets first and third 

Fridays at North Side Union hall, 917 Tenth 
street. President, H. C. Blllott, 616 Tenth street ; 


recording and finanelal secretary, A. J. Berl, 1666 
Filth street. 

•Vo. 878, Oaedla, V. T.— MeeU first Monday of 
every month at Trades Assembly Hall, corner 
of James and Blm streets. President, Irving B. 
Hawkins ,40 Seneca street; recording secretary, 
P. Lament Barr, Blm street; financial secretary, 
Henry Gasler, Boston street. 

•Vo. 874, Ercanaba, Mtck.— Meets every first 
and Third Friday evenings at Lemmer'a Hall, 
810 Ludlngton street. President, Geo. Roemer, 
916 Well avenue; recording secretary, E. V. 
Smith, 610 Ludlngton street; financlalsecretary, 
Wra. Helllgenthal, 1606 Ayer street. 

•Vo. 878, Jefferson City, Me.- President, M. 
P. Gaddis, Jefferson City, Ho. ; financial secre- 
tary, G. W. Fleming, Jefferson City, Mo. . 

Ve. 870, Chicago, III.— President, Thos. V. Cos- 
tello, 646 W. Forty41fth street ; recording secre- 
tary, A. E. Telletoen, 307 W. Emerson avenue ; 
financial secretary, Thos, QneenanT 196 B. Wash- 
ington street. 

•Vo. 877, Vorrlstowa, Pa.— President, Wm. S. 
Miller, 680 Cherry street: financial secretary, 
B. B. Oodschalk, 202 E. Oak street. 

I No. 878, Denver, Cole.— Meets second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 a. m.. Room 218 Charles Blockf- 
cornerofFlfteentn and Curtis streets. President, 
P. P. Bennett, 1431 Sixteenth street ; recording 
secretary, S. .H. Cleary, 1817 Glenorm street; 
financial secretary, A. C. Winaoh, 742 Sooth 
Twelfth street. 

•No.879,-Greensbura, Pa.— Meets first and third 
Thursday of each month, at Glnnts Hall, corner 
East Pittsburg street and Maple avenne. Presi- 
dent, A. B. Mott, Franklin street. Green sbnrg, 
Pa.; recording secretary, Elmer Stahl, Greens- 
burg. Pa.; financial secretary, C. M. Morgan 
East Otterman street, Greensborg, Pa. 

No. 880, Salt Lake dfy, Utah— Station men— 
Meets every second and tonrtb Monday at Em- 
porium Building, 11 West First South Street. 
President, H. P. BorL 1619 Indiana avenue; re- 
cording secretary, T. 0. Husbands, P. O. Box 971 , 
financial secretary, T. C. Husbands, P.O. Box 971. 

No. 881, Chicago, IH.- Fixture hangers— Meet 
first and last Tuesdays at Koch’s Hall, 1(I6 East 
Randolph street. President, Ed. Aplln, 2807 Union 
avenne ; recording secretary, O. H. Owen, South 
Harvey, 111 ; financial secretary, O. A. Lawson, 
449 Cornelia street. 

•No. 882, Columbia, S. Cc-Meets Wednesday 
night, at Independence Hall, over Independent 
Engine House, between Main and Aasemby 
streets. President, Luther Garron, 1802 Taylor 
street; recording secretary, J. B. Dodonhoff, 1011 
Lady street; financial secretary, M. W. Ksele, 
1082 Elmwood avenne, 

•No. 888, Mattoon. III.— President; Harry 
Schrock; recording secretary, Ned Malalne; 
financial secretary, L. Horgansteln. 

•No. 884, Sydney, Vova Scotia— MeeU every sec- 
ond Wednesday of each month at C. M. B. A. 
Hall, George street, Sydney, C. B. President 
S. De Witt, Sydney, N. 8,; recording secre- 
tary, Oscar L. B(^'<, Sydney, C. B. ; financial sec- 
retary, Angus Hugh Cameron, 467 Esplanade 
street, Sydney, C. B. 

• No.885 Lawrence, Msss.—MeeU Friday nighu 
at Music Hall, 801 Common street. President, A. 
M. Winslow, 126 Farnbam street ; recording secre- 
tary, T. H. Hogarth, 86 Andover street; financial 
secretarv, Chester Kavanab,61 Walnut street. 

•Vo. 886, New Iberia. La.— MeeU first Friday of 
each month, corner Main and Corlnne streeU. 
President, George Fay; jeoordlng secretary, 
E. R. Chlvers ; financial scicretary, w. A. Bron- 
sard. 

•Vo. 387, Freeport, III.— President, C. L. Gnlon, 
96 Cottonwood street ; financial secretary, H. L. 
Brubaker, 214 Taylor avenue. 

=^Vo. 388, Palestine, Tex.— President, C.B. Tur- 
ney financial secretary, L. A. Pierce. 

• Vo. 389, Paterson, V. J.— MeeU every Sunday 
at 2 p. m., at Columbia Hall, 462 Main stnset. 
President, F. H. Holmes, Lodi, N. J. ; recording 
secretary, B. S. Cole, 10 South Fifth street. Lake 
View ; financial secretarv, W. J. Jones, 864 Main 
street. 
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*>o. 390, Joh nrtown, Pa.— Meeta Thursday at 
Electrical workers Hall, 8S7 Bedford street. 
President, Robert Fundanberg, 618W Vine street; 
recording secretary, H. W. Apel, 631 Franklin 
street; financial secretary, F. W. Bnchanan, 
248 Adam street. 

IHo. 391, Los Angeles, Cal.— Financial secretary, 
J. F. Oreaves, Johnston Hotel. 

•Ho. 392, Troy, H. T.— Meets every Thursday at 
8 p. m., at .Turner's Hall, River street, between 
Ferry and Congress. President, Fred Best; re- 
cording secretary, James Ward, 62 Orand street, 
nroy : financial secretary, J. W. Lindsay, Lynd 
House. 

tHo 393, Detroit, Mich.— President, Andrew J. 
MoUoy, 268 National avenue; recording secre- 
tary, R. J. Fltsgerald, 662 Jefferson avenue; 
financial secretary, C. W. Qnlnness, 606 Trum- 
bull avenue. 

tHo. 394, Anbnm, H. T.— T. H. Mohan, 1 School 
street. 

•Ho. 395. Kalamazoo, Mich.— Meets first and 
third Monday of each month. Trades and Labor 
£M1, South Burdick street. President, Oeo. C. 
MUham, 722 Stockbrldge ave.;reoordlng secre- 
tary, Burton A. Whipple, 822 E. Lovell street ; 
financial secretary, Morris W. Doyle, 1110 Clark 

IHo. 396, Boston, Mass.— Meets first and third 
Tuesdays, at Heaver Hall, Appleton street. Pres- 
ident, F. B. Hunter, 114 Rogers avenue, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; recording secretary, D. R. McGreg- 
or, 241 Marrlot street, Dorchester, Mass.; financial 
secretary, A. R. Young, 700 Broadway, Chelsea, 
Mass. 

•Ho. 397, Quebec, Canada. Meets Sixth 'and 
Twenty-first of each month, Montcalm Hall. 
President. Georges Thomas, 46 Julia street; 
recording secretary, Elzear L. Heureux, 804 St. 
Valler street; financial secretary, A. Bonret. 

•No. 898, St. Cloud. Minn.— Meets every second 
and fourth Saturday, at Workman Hall, comer 
Fifth avenue and First street, south. President, 
Geo. Marvin, St. Cloud, Minn. ; recording secre- 
tary, Harry Hamlin, Sank Rapids, v< inn. ; finan- 
cial secretary, F. B. Doten, 618 Sixth aveneu 
south. 

•No. 899, Portland, Me.— Meets Thursday at In- 
cla» Hall, 68 Temple street.- President, Arthur 
McDonlad, 20 Plum street ; recording secretary, 

B. B. Watte, 6 Farrington Placet financial secre- 
tary, F. B. Sargent, 808 Portland street. 

•Ho. 400, Ottawa, Ontario.— Meets second and 
fourth Wednesdays at Murphy's . Hall, Sussex 
street. President, Charles Altkens, 241 Lyon 
street, Ottawa, Ont.; recording secretary, W. H. 
Hickey, 186 Sister street, Ottawa. Ont. ; financial 
secretary, C. G. Keys, 467 Rldeau street, Ottawa, 
Ont. 

•No. 401, Burlington, Iowa.— Meets every Mon- 
day evening at Carpenters Hall, Third and Jef- 
ferson street. President, Chas. McGuire. North, 
ern Hotel; recording secretary, B. W. Blschofi’- 
Sherrlll- Moore Elec. Co.; financial secretary, 
Chas. Caster, 621 N. Fourth street. 

JNo. 402, Portchester,N.V.— Meets every Mon- 
day night at8 P. M., Washington Hall, 116North 
Main street. President, Andrew Bell, 26 Haseco 
avenue; recording secretary, Daniel B. Purdy; 
financial secretary, J. C. Irving, General De- 
livery, Greenwich, Conn. 

• No. 408, Meadvllle, Pa.— Meets every second 
and fourth Wednesdays at Central Labor Hall, 
South Water street. President, Fred. A, Berg, 
872 Liberty street; recording secretary, Claud 
Ewing, 217 Pine street; financial secretary, A. 
R. Simpson, Phoenix Hotel. 

No. 404; Denver.Colo.— (Winders)— Meets every 
Tuesday at 512 Charles Building. President, W. 

C. Metzgar, 116 West Bayard street; recording 
secretary, A.W. Gay, 1245 Clarkson street; finan- 
cial secretary. Jack H. Cook, Hotel Midland. 

•No. 405. Houghton, Mich.— Financial secre- 
tsuy, F. E. Jackson. 

•W. 406, Ardmore, Ind. Ter.— Meets every Fri- 
day night at U nlon Hall, W est Main street. Pres- 
ident, B. M. Parker, Ardmore, I. T.; recording 
secretary, Luther Anderson, Box 68; financial 
secretaryj La Mont Byers, P. O. Box 846. 


•No. 407. Marquette, Mich.— Meets everyfiorst 
Saturday and Third Friday each month at Fr is 
Hall, Front and Washington streets. President, 
Oscar H. Slewbrt, 889 West Alger street; record- 
ing secretary, C. B. Ellstrom, 821 West Bluff 
street: financial secretary. Geo. H. Kemper, 611 
West Ridge street. 

•No. 408. Missoula. Mont.— Meets every second 
and fourth Tuesday at Fireman's Hall, West 
Main street. President, C. H. Christensen. 806 
East Front street; recording secretary, R. G. 
Rowland, Missoula; financial secretary, E. H. 
Collar, 801 South Second street. 

•No. 409, Ithaca, N. Y.— Meets first and third Fri- 
days of evem month at Central Labor Union 
Hall, East State street. President, A. B. Sey- 
mour, 828 South Cayuga street; recording secre- 
tary,, C. M Smith, 206 North Caynga street; 
financial secretary, C. Rlttenhonse, w South 
Albany street. 

tNo. 410, Albany, N. Y.— Meets first and third 
Mondays at 8 P. M., Laventall Building, Hounds 
avenue and South Pearl street. President, Geo. 
E. Gray, 889 Clinton avenue; recording secre- 
tary, Carl F. Mull, 461 Clinton avenue ; finan- 
cial secretary. Frank C. Sbanno, 180 Second ave. 


•No. 41 1, Warren, 0.— Meets every other Wed* 
nesday night at Amalgamated Association Hall, 
Main street. President, B. S. Kelley, Tod ava. 
recording secretary, Fred. W. Isant, 600^ Niles 
avenue; financial secretary, Sam P. Messer, Tod 
avenue. 

• No. 412, Mankato, Minn. — President, W. C. 
Iiestlco ; financial secretary, L. H. Snyder, 417 
Plum street. 

•No. 418, Manila- P. 1.— PrealdenL Wm. Wirt, 
Box 647; financial secretary, C. H. Hnlbert, Box 


•No. 414, Macon, Oa.— Financial secretary, J. 
R. Roffer, 666 Second street. 

*No.4l5, Cheyenne, Wyo.—Presldent,S. M. Was- 
sels, care Electric Light Company ; financial sec- 
retary, F. P. Bdellnd, 216 B. Sixteenth street. 

tNo. 416, St. Joseph, Mo.— President, A. El 
McCarty, 2822 S. Twenty-second street; record- 
ing secretary, W. L. Harman, 1002 Francis 
street; financial secretary, J. A. Wells, 118 E. 
Isabell street. 

•No. 417, Newburgh, N. Y. — Meets every seoond 
and fourth Saturday at Labor Hall, Ann street, 
between Johnson and Liberty. President, John 
Gilroy Mesger, 1 High street: recording secre- 
tary, Raymond Hathaway Williams, 216 First 
street: financial secretary, Thomas Perrott, 82 
Smith street. 


•No. 41B, ML Vernon, Ind. — Meets second, 
third and fourth Monday nights at Franks 
Place, Main street, between Second and Third. 
President, Roscoe Combs, Mt. Vernon; record- 
ing and financial secretary, J. C. Maler, 828 
Lower Sixth street. 

• No. 419, Jacksonville, III.— Financial secre- 
tary, O. Sorrells, Jacksonville. 

•No. 420, Moberiy, Mo.— B. A. Wlllott, 208 N. 
Fourth street. 

•No. 421, Watertown, N. Y, — President, G. B' 
Dickerson; financial secretary; Wm. C. Ander- 
son, 1 Arlington street. 

•No. 423, Hackensack, N. J. — Meets first and 
third Wednesdays at Engels Parlors, 46 Mqln 
street. President, D. T. Evans; recording sec- 
retary, B. M. Pratt, 66 Main street; financial 
secretary, W. Kingsley. 

tNo. 428. Montreal, P. Q.— Meets First and 
Third Friday each month, at Arcanum Hall, 
2444 A 8t. Catherine street. President, L. R. 
McDonald, 2 Brunswick street; recording seore- 
tary,T. W. Rotbery.Sl)^ Latour street ; financial 
secretary, F. W. Gotten, 684 Antoine street. 


t No. 424, Milwaukee, WIs.- Meets every Thurs- 
day at Klzer Hall, Fourth street, north of State. 
President, P. M. Stark, 717 St. Paul avenue; 
recording secretary, J. W. Daley, - 496 Twenty- 
seventh street; financial secretary, J. V. Field. 
469 Sixth avenue. 

•No. 425, Milwaukee, WIs. 

I No. 426, Milwaukee, WIs.— President, D. Mo- 
(^narrle, 910 Third street ; recording secretary, 
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H. Farftl, 811 S*eond avenue; flnanolal eeoretary, 
Charlea Nanerts, 848 Madison street, rear. 

No. 427. j^Bgfteld. 111.— President, W. H, 
Chiles, 1218 B. Jaokson street ; recording secre. 
tary, John Mansfleld; flnanclal secretary, A. V. 
Wheeler. 

Mo. 428, Bakersfletd. Cal.— President, P. T. An- 
drews; iinanclai secretary, H. B. l^eeds, 2617 M 
street. 

Me. 429, CoiiHnltus, 6a. — President, W. W. Vin- 
cent; ananclal secretary, Frank Hadson,care 
Se. Bell T. A T. Co. 

*Mo.480.i(aclae.Wia. 

•No.481,Frederick,Md.— President, 8. P. Gard- 
ner; l^anolal secretary, C, JS. Young, 90 Bast 
South street. 

•Me. 432, Eau Cleire, Wis.— President, O. W. 
Bailey, Menomonle, Wls.; recording secretary, 
P. C. Utanley, 661 Wisconsin street; flnanclal 
secretary, h. M. -Harsh, 621 Congress street. 

Me. 433, Prenoat, Ohio.— Meets First and Third 
TnecMlay, Woodmen of America, corner Front 
and State street. President, Bd. B. McCarthy, 
887 Harrison street ; recording- secretary, John. 
O. Lehr, comer State and Stone ; flnanclal secre- 
tary, Wm. P. Stevens, Fremont, care U. S. Tele- 
phone Co. ■ • 

•No. 434, Douglas, Ariz.— President, J. H. 
Stewart ; flnanclal secretary, F. C. Farrington- 
care Douglas Imp. Co. 

•Mo. 435. Marlon. Ohio.— President, Ferd Rowe 
268 North Oak street, Marlon, O.; flnanclal secre 
tary, M. A. Charlton, B. Main street. Gallon, O' 

•Mo. 436, Oneonta, M- Y.-^Presldent, Carl L" 
House, 12 Cherry street; recording secretary, 
M. J. Young ; flnanolal secretary, Jno. O’Brien. 

•No. 437, Pall River, Mass. 

Rb, 438, Greater Hew York, H. Y. (Street car 
wiremen ) 

•Mo. 439, AWance, Ohio.— Meets Second and 
Fourth Wednesday, second floor, over Post- 
Office, Bast Mala and Seneca. President, A. N. 
Stanley, 218 W. Main Street ; recording secre- 
tary, Jno. McCaskey, care O. B. Mason, B. F. D., 
No. 2; flnanclal secretary, Henry Brhardt, W. 
Main street. 

•No. 440, Grand Rapids, Wls. — President, Geo. M. 
Huntington, Grand Baplds ; recording secre- 
tary, Chas. M. Dougherty, Grand Rapids; finan- 
cial secretary. John H. Noyes. Grand Rapids. 

•Mo. 441, Janesville, Wls.— President, James 
Frosher, Janesville; recording secretary, Bd. 
Barren, Janesville ; flnanclal secretary, James 
, Shuler,- Janesvilli ' 

Mo. 442, Spartansburg, S. C. 

• No. 443, Key West, Fla.— Meets every Tuesday at 
Electric Company Plant. President, J. B. Hurst; 
recording secretary, J. H. Harris, 809 Galveston 
street; financial secretary, B. B. Gilbert, 614 
Southard street. 

No. 444, Richmond, I nd. 

Mo. 445, Battle Creek, Mich. 


BUSINESS AGENTS. 


No. 1, St. Louis, Mo.— C. A. Northwang, 26S6 
Allen street. . 

No. 2, St. Louis, Mo.— H. Myers, 2636 A Olive 
street. 

No. S, New York.- Ed. Kelly, 164 East Fifty- 
fourth street. J ames Stanton. D. H. Armstrong. 
Ed. Arrington. 

No. 6, Pittsburg, Pa.— B. P. Allman, 302 Grant 
street. 

No. 6, San Francisco, Cal. — A. K. Yoell, 27 
Sixth street. 

Cook County Locals.- No. 9, Me Collins ; No. 
184, John Maloney, C. M. Bloonfleld, Samuel 
Orlmblot; No. 279, N. Bonnlst; No. 876, James 
Y. Lamb. Address for each, 196 Bast Washing- 
ton street, Chicago, 111. 

No. 14, Pittsburg, Pa.— George Scbmatzlnetz, 
802 Grant street. 

No. 17, Detroit, Mich.- B. G. Smith, 439 Elm- 
wood avenue. 

Nos. 18 and 866, Kansas City, Mo.— Frank 
Burns, 1888 Grand avenue. 


No. 21, Philadelphia, Pa Charles Kirk, U20 

Vine street. 

No. 28, St. Paul, Minn.— Joseph Macauly, 686 
West Central avenue. 

No. 25, Terre Haute, Ind. — A. B. Harkls, 1027 
Seventh avenue. 

No. 28, Baltimore, Md.— W. C. Worley, 1601 
Edmonson avenue. 

No. 88, Cleveland, Ohio.— Frank SstlnghauseB, 
88 Prospect street. 

No. 88, ClevMand, Ohio.— Frank J. Sullivan, 88 

No. 41, Buffalo, N. Y.— A. Cunningham, Connell 
Ball. 

No. 48, Syracuse, N. Y.-H. B. Yorker, 187 Wood 
avenue. 

No. 46, Buffalo, N. Y.— James Shane, 78 South 
Division street. 

No. 61, Los Angeles, Cal.— C. P. Lofthouse, 124 
Bast Third street. 

No. 68, Denver, Colo. — F. Sballert, P. O. Box 
614. 


No. 77, Seattle, Wash.— Jim Brown, 1618 Fourth 
avenue. 

No. 86, Boebeeter, N. Y.— J. Monaghan, room 8, 
Durand Building, 68 Main street. 

No. 96, Joplin. Mo.— W. A. Nielson, 716 Jackson. 

No. 98, Philadelphia, Pa.— W. A. J. Guscott, 182. 

No. 103, Boston, Mass.— B. T. Mallory, 987 
Washington street. 

No. 112, Louisville, Ky.— Edw. Boyle, McDowell 
Building, Fourth and Green streets. 

No. 114, Toronto, Canada.— W. J. Middleton, 18 
Shaftsbury avenue. _ 

No. 164, Bock Island, lU.— Charles Norton, P.O. 
Box 226. 

. No. 162, Omaha, Nebr.-F. Wlttus, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

No. J84, Galeeburg, IlL-J. H. 8hnU,266 Dnffleld 
avenue. _ , . 

No. 210, Atlantic City.— MarshaU Burkins, 117 
N. Pennsylvania avenue. 

No. 212, Cincinnati, Ohio.— J. A. CnUen, south- 
west comer Twelfth and Pine streets. 

No. 285, Cincinnati, Ohio.— M. L. Purkey, 1186 
St>T0Gti 

No. 824, BrazU, Ind.— C. J. Boyland, Hoffman 
Hotifie. 

No. 856, Kansas City, Mo — F. Burns, 1888 Grand 
ftve&ne. v 

No. 881, Chicago, HI.- Edward N. Nockels, 104 
B. Randolph street. _ . 

No. 890, Johnstown, Pa. — M. R. Brennan, 244 
Levergood street. . . 


I Pbspat am, Ex- 
FRBSS CHABOXS AND 

SBMn 1 Pair of kt CLIMBERS 


LINEMEN 





to any address In the United States or Canada, 
for 62 In advance. leend a pair of climbers and a 
■et of my beat etrape, with pads complete, for 62, 
F. O. B. here. X send a pair of climbers, bnt no 
straps, for 61.60, C. O. D.; <4 extra pings, by 
mall, post paid, 2S cents. 


JOHN DONNELLY, 

Bex 493, Braafcrd, Cenn., U> S. A. 


Testimonial of the Grand Treasnrer of tbs In- 
ternational Brotbeibood of Electrical Workers: 
“I have always fonnd tbs Donnelly climbers 
satisfactory. I have used them and can 
recommend them as first class. Mr. Don- 
nelly employe only nnion help. 

“ F. J. Bbbxbxii, New Britain, Conn.” 
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CLASSIFIED DIREGTORY OF LOCAL UNIONS. 


Alabama. 
Birmingham. . 186 
Birmingham. .227 
Mobile. ...... ..845 

Arizona. 

Douglass 134 

Arkansas. 

FortSmith 816 

Hot Springs.. .215 
LlCtle Bock.... 126 

Pine Bluff .251 

Texarkana 8U1 

California. 

Bakersfield 428 

Fresno ;169 

lios Angeles... 61 
lA>s Angeles.. .116 
Los Angeles. ..870 
Los Angeles... 891 
Bedding...... ..871 

Sacramento... 86 
Sacramento. . .840 
San Francisco. 6 
San Francisco. 151 
San Franclsco.283 
San Franclsuo.268 
San JUstr. ...i .2Bas 
StockMfi-.-. . .^-.207 ■ 

Vallejo 180 

Celoy«4a. 
Co^^rin^ .148 
CoK^iSprlnge .288 
Cr^ple Greek. 70 
Denver,.. 68 
Denver .".... ’...121 

Denver 878 

Denver 404 

Pueblo 12 

Connectlcat. 
Bridgeport .i.. 146 
Hartford........ 87 

Hartford 186 

Meriden .851 

Mew London. .844 
New Haven... 90 
New Haven... 804 

Norwich 843 

Stamford. . . .,. .810 
Waterbury.... 11 
Delaware. 
Wilmington . .313 
DistrlctofColnm* 
bia. 

Washington... 26, 
Washington . .148 
Florida. 

Jacksonville. .100 

Key West 443 

Tampa 108 

West- .Palm . 

Beach , 827 

Cieorigia. 

Atlanta 84. 

Columbus. ..1..429 

Macon ..414 

Savannah...... 88 

Hawaii. 

Honolulu :ill 

Idaho. 

Boise City 291 

Pocatello.;.... 812 
Indiana. 

Anderson 147 

Brazil .824 

Elkhart 157 

Evansville.... 16 
Fort Wayne. .is8 
Fort Wayne. .260 


Hammond 280 

Indianapolis.,. 10 

Lafayette 222 

Logansport.. . .209 

Marlon ...153 

Mt. V ernon.. . .418 

Munole 294 

New Albany. .286 

Pern 847 

Princeton 269 

Richmond 444 

Shelbyvllle 329 

South Bend 132 

Sullivan 219 

Terre Haute... 25 
Vincennes 248 

Indian Territory. 

Ardmore 406 

Illinois. 

Alton. 128 

Aurora 149 

Belleville 50 

Bloomington .197 
Champaign... 208 

Chicago 9 

Chicago 49 

Chicago 78 

Chicago: 184 

Chicago 279 

Chicago 282 

Chicago ........815 

Chicago..... .887 

Chicago 876 

Chicago 881 

Danville ;..290 

Decatur 242 

East St. Louis .809 

Elgin 117 

Freeport 887 

Galesburg l84 

Jacksonville. .419 

Joliet 176 

Kankakee 862 

Kewanee 94 

La Salle . . .....821 

Lincoln 808 

Mattoon..,.’. ..888 
Ottawa ........841 

Peoria 84 

Peoria ....802 

Pullman..;. ...262 

Quincy 67 

Rockford ...... 196 

Rock Island.. . 154 
Rock Island. . .278 
Springfield — 198 
Springfield — 427 

Sterling 339 

Streator 236 

Iowa. 

Boone ..872 

Burlington. . . .401 
Cedar Rapids . .226 
Cedar Raplds..253 

Clinton 273 

Davenport ....109 
Dea Moines. ... 55 
Dubuque ......198 

Fort Dodge 224 

Mason City... 170 

Muscatine 208 

Oskaloosa 836 

Ottumwa 178 

Sioux City 47 

Waterloo 288 

Kansas. 

AtcblBon 19 

Emporia 888 

Fort Scott... .-. .152 

Pittsburg 107 

Topeka ...225 

Wichita 144 


Kentucky. 


Ashland....... 817 

Henderson 82 

Lexington 188 

Louisville Ii2 

Louisville 869 

O wensboro. . . .216 
Paducah 177 


Lonisinnn. 

New, Iberia 886 

New Orleans... 4 
New Orleans. .180 
New Orleans. .281 
Shreveport 194 

Maine. 

Bangor 849 

Portland. 899 

Maryland. 

Baltimore 27 

Baltimore 28 

Cumberland . .807 

Frederick 481 

Hagerstown. . .289 
Massachnsetts. 

Boston 108 

Boston ...; ....104 

Boston 396 

Brockton 228 

Lawrence .... .885 

Lowell 46 

Lynn.; 285. 

North Adams. 298' 

Pittsfield 167 

Pittsfield 264 

Salem. 259 

Sprln^eld.. .. 7 

Worcester 96 

Michigan. 
Ann Arbor.... 171 
Battle Creek. .445 

Bay City 150 

BentonHarborl75 
Detroit. ....... 17 

Detroit 188 

Detroit 898 

Escanaba 874 

Fall River... .487 
Grand Rapids. 75 
Grand Rapids. 281 

Houghton 405 

Iron Mount’n.869 

Jackson 205 

Kalamazoo... .895 

Lansing 852 

Marquette .407 

Muskegon 275 

Saginaw 145 

Sault Ste Marie, 
832 

Traverse City. 131 
Minnesota. 
Duluth....;.... 81 

Mankato ;.412 

M Inneapolls . .' 24 
Minneapolis . .292 

St. Cloud 898 

St. Paul 23 

Winona....... 71 

Mississippi. 

Jackson 256 

Meridian 880 

Natchez 295 

Vicksburg 8^ 

Missouri. 

Hannibal 850 

Jefferson CRy. 875 
Joplin ......... 95 

Kansas City... 18 
Kansas City. . .856 


Moberly 420 

St. Joseph 40 

St. Joseph 416 

St. Louis 1 

St. Louis 2 

St. Louis 59 

St. Louis 189 

St Louis 199 

St. Louis 867 

Sedalla .266 

Springfield 885 

Montana. 

Anaconda 200 

Butte 65 

Great Falls 122 

Helena 185 

Missoula 408 


Nebraska. 


Lincoln 266 

Omaha 22 

Omaha 162 


New Hampshire. 
Manchester . . .229 
New Jersey. 
Asbury Park. .863 
Atlantic City. .210 
AtlantlcClty..211 

Camden 299 

Hackensack . .422 
Jersey City.... 15 

Jersey City 164 

Long Branch. .881 

Newark 52 

Newark 87 

Newark 190 

Newark 280 

Paterson 1U2 

Paterson 889 

Perth Amboy. 858 

Trenton 29 

Now Mexico. 


Albuquerque ..806 
■ New York. 


Albany 187 

Albany 410 

Auburn 800 

Auburn 894 

Binghamton ..825 

Brooklyn no 

Buffalo 41 

Buffalo 45 

Elmira 189 

Herkimer 257 

Hornellsvllle.. 92 

Ithaca 409 

Jamestown 106 

Kingston 277 

Middletown.; .101 
Newburgh ....417 
New Rochelle. 127 

New York 8 

New York..... 20 
New York.. ...270 

New York 868 

New York 488 

Niagara Falls. 68 

Clean 214 

Oneida ... .878 

One'onto 486 ' 

Oswego 828 


Portcbester 402 

Poughkeepsle.286 
Rochester .... 44 

Rochester..... 86 

Rochester.. . . .220 

Rochester. . . , ..284 
Saratoga 
Springs..... .261 

Schenectady. .140 
Schenectady. .232 
Schenectady . .^4 


Schenectady. .247 
Schenectady'. .252 
Schenectady. .264 
Schenectady. .267 

Syracuse 48 

Syracuse 79 

TrOy ....892 

Utica 42 

Utica.... 181 

W atertown 421 


North Carolina. 

Asheville 288 

Raleigh 822 

Wlmlngton . . . 188 
Ohio. 

Akron 89 

Alliance 489 

Ashtabula 148 

Canton 178 

Cbllllcothe....248 

Cincinnati 80 

Cincinnati 212 

Cincinnati 2% 

Cleveland..'... 88 

Cleveland 89 

Columbus 54 

Columbus .'. . . .446 

Dayton 118 

Dayton 241 

East Liver- 

pool 98 

Fremont 488 

Hamilton 206 

Lima 82’ 

Lorain 287 

Marietta 195 

Marion 485 

Massillon ■ 85 

Mt. Vernon ... 97 

Newark 172 

Plqua 297 

Sandusky 110 

Springfield . .. .204 
Steubenville . .246 

Toledo... 8 

Toledo .246 

Warren 411 

: Youngstown... 62 
, Y oungstown'..'. 64 
Zanesville'. . .v. 160 
Oklahoma..": 


Guthrie ;,'.864 

O k 1 a h o m a 
City.. ..155 

Oregon., 

Portand 125 


Pennsylvania. 
Allentown..,. .866 

Altoona 271 

Connells vine . .826 

Easton 91 

East Ma u c h 

Chunk 244 

Erie. 66 

Greensburg . . .379 

Harrisburg 68 

Johnstown 890 

Lancaster 71 

Meadvllle 408 

New Brlghton.842 
New Castle.... 83 
Norristown. . . .877 

OU City 228 

Philadelphia. . 21 
Philadelphia. . 98 
Philahelphla ..240 
Philadelphia. .287 
Pittsburg. . . . ; . 6 

Pittsburg 14 

Pittsburg 819 

Pittsburg 856 
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PltUton S67 

Reading 61 

Scranton 81 

StaamoklD. . . . .268 

Sharon. 21S 

Unlontown Ml 

Warren 68 

WUkaebarre..l 68 

FUUp»lBeIslaB«a 

Manila. 413 

S.hede f alaad. 
Provldeiftse ... . S9 
ProTldenoe . . .25K 

Newport 268 

Seatli CarallBa. 

Charleeton 170 

Colombia 883 

Spar tanabnrg . 442 
SBBtli Oakata. 

Slonx Falls S0O 

TeBBesaee. 
Knoxville 818 


Mempble 

NaBbvUle ... 

Texas. 

Anetln 

Beaumont.. 
Beaumont. . 

Dallas 

Dallas 

Denison 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 
Galveston . . 
Greenville. . 

Honston 

Palestine . .. 

Paris 

San Antonio 
Sberman . . . 

Temple 

Tyler 

Waoo 


Utah. 

Ogden 


Salt Lake City. 67 
Salt Lake Clty.906 
Salt Lake Clty.864 
Salt Lake City . 888 


Newport News 

166 

Norfolk 80 

Blcbmond..... 48 

WashtBsrtsB. 

Everett 181 

Seattle 77 

Seattle 202 

Seattle 217 

Spokane 78 

Taooma’. 76 

Wbatoom 834 

West yiralBla. 

Fairmont. .823 

Parkersbnrg . .168 

Wheeling 141 

Wheeling 142 


WisesBsia. 

Appleton 201 

Asbland 366 

Beloit 811 

Ean Claire 4M 

Grand Rapids. 440 

Janesville 441 

lA Crosse 185 

MadlsoB 168 

Marinette 274 

Milwaukee.... 88 
MU wankee . . . .424 
Milwankee. . . .426 
MUwankee. . . .426 

Oshkosh 187 

Racine 480 

W eet 8ni>erlor.278 

WyoBilBg. 
Cheyenne .... .416 
CANADA. 
British Cslasi- 
bia. 

Vancouver . . ..218 


Victoria. 


Maaltshs . 

Winnipeg .....166 
New BraBswtek. 

St. John 174 

Neva S o s ria . 

Sydney 884. 

Ostaris. 

Hamilton 106 

London 120 

Ottawa 400 

St. Catherines .240 
Sanlt Ste Ma- 

rls 86 

Toronto 114 

Toronto 868 

(iBebec. 

Montreal 182 

Montreal 423 

Quebec 887 


I. B. E. W. EMBLEMS 



i 



Spencer Electrical Company 

Manufacturers of Interior 

= TELEPHONES = 

Transmltteni patented, January 4 th, 1898 , and 
May gth. 1899 . Systems patented, August 15 , 1899 . 
Other patents pending. 

163 6REENWICH SMET - HEW YORK, U. S. A. 


0QBBIBM Bebue Kunt 


7th editioB. A iid« Degreo fbr 
fdB bb 4 amiiMBMixt. A Bnrlwqxie. 
BefteTtrwrittoB. ErerjbodjwBBti 
to Uke the Degroe. Largt ehmako 
of foB iB it. Bring! oat nad ia- 
tirraini jvar membership. ^.00 f<« 
-BitnidSr MBfio. Songs ana Oatfit. 
Badges free. Bead tor iUastrated 
eironlars and testimonials. Address, 

Dr. J. A. WAMSLEY,19Di and Diamond Sto.,Phaa.,Pa. 


Varicocelo\ Cured in B Days 

lfyi#roce#e 

> Money Retundmdm 

^ rtJndermytreatmentthtslnsldlousdlseaeerapldly 

^ wJinIWGtLum difsppeais. Pain ceases almost Instantly. The 
stagnant blood is driven from the dilated veins and all soreness vanishes and 
swelling snbsidea Every indication of Varicooele vanishes and in ita stead 
comes the pleasure of perfect healt^ . _ , j 

1 core to stay cured. Contagions Blood Poison, Sidney and 
Bladder Troubles, Nervous Debility, and allied troubles. My 


elsewhere. 1 make no experiments. All cases 1 take I cure. 

~ Is what yon want. I give a Legal 

OW OsH^O Guarantee to cure you or rsfuad. 

H T TTT T OTSON TK. TI. yonr money. iS" What I have done for others I can do for you. My 
■ „ -w- charge for a nermanent cure will be reasonable and. no more 

than^ou wufbe willing to pay *op benefits conferred, i CAN 

aiearv^awswira J#rawsa-X» reosiveln 

^OnmlOCnBM^m plain enTelopeasclentiflc and honestoplnlon of yonr 

FKEE of Charge* My home treatment Is euccessf al. My books and lectoree mailed FREE upon appUcatton 

H. J. TILLOTSON, AL D, 248 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. . 



Sftc 

beantlfolly 
enanseled, gold 
filled pin or button. 

The same In solid 
gold, 41. 87 s 

NO; 876, In solid 

gold, button only, '76 cents. 

Cl <A tor gold flUed charm, 
4 U. 3 U 4428, beauttftiUy 

enameled and finely finished. 

Money refunded If any of 
these emblems are not satls- 
faotory. 

AGENTS WANTED. 
Special terms and 80-page 
catalogue of emblems on re- 
ceipt of 4c. to pay postage. 

JUDSON EnBLEM CO.. 

126 State St., 6 th fioor 

Chicago, IB. 









WEAR THE EMBLEM 


BLOOD POISON 


We have a New Secret Remedy abso- 
lutely nnicnowii to the professiou. Permanent 
cures m 15 to 35 days. We refund money if 
we do not cure. You can be treated at home 
for the same price with the same guarantee 
to cure as if you came to our office. Pormany 
years we have been curing patients in every 
country in the world. Our treatment is in 
©very sense a home treatment. If you have 
taken mercury or iodide potash and still have 
aches and pains, mucous patches in mouth, 
sore throat, pimples, copper-colored spots, 
ulcers on any parts^ or the oody, hair or eye- 
brows falhng out, it is this secondary blood 
poison we guarantee to cure. We solicit the 
most obstinate cases and challenge the world 
for a case we cannot cure. This disease has 
always baffled the skill of the most eminent 
physicians. For many years we have made 
a specialty of treating this disease with our 
Masrip Cure« and we have capital 

behind our unconditional guaranty. 

WE CURE QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 

Our patients cured years ago by our Great 
Discovery, unknown to the profession, are 
today sound and well,* and have healthy 
children since we cured them. 

DON'T WASTE YOUR 

TIME AND MONEY 

ezperimentine. We have the only cure. 
Absolute and positive proofs sent sealed 
on application. 100-page book FREE. Mo 
branch otCloes. Address fully as follows: 

COOK REMEDY COMPANY, 
<612 Masonic Temple, Chioago, III. 


COOK REMEDY CO. 



We have a supply of Buttons and Charms 
on hand. Now is the time to send in your 
order. 

Solid Gold Buttons, - - - $i.oo 
Rolled Gold Buttons, - - - .50 

Solid Gold Watch Charms, - 5.00 

Rolled Gold Watch Charms, i.oo 

The Solid Gold Buttons and Charms are 
fully guaranteed. Address, 

H. W. SHERMAN, 

103-104 Corcoran Building, 

. Washington, D. C. 



UNEMEN 

We desire to call your 
attention to our 

HIGH-GRADE 




BARTON’S 

BDOB 


TOOLS 


which we claim are superior to any 
in America. Our goods are for sale 
See that our trade-mark, “D. R. 

Catalogue furnished 




18331 




other similar line of goods made 
at all first-class hardware dealers. 
Barton,” is stamped on every piece, 
on application. 



Please 

Mention 

The 

Worker. 


MACK & CO., 18 Brown’s Race, 


Rochester, N. Y, 



